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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION, 


THE preface to the first edition of the poems now presented 
to the public for the second time opened with the following 
paragraph :— 

“ In this volume are collected all that could be found of the 
poetical remains of Egan O’Rahilly, a poet whose verse gives 
unmistakeable expression to the state of feeling in Ireland 
during the forty years that followed the Revolution. It would 
be difficult to select a poet more genuinely Irish. Nor are there 
many poets gifted with a more subduing pathos or a more 
enchanting melody. The Editor feels confident that in spite 
of the general decline of the language in which he wrote, his 
accents, after two centuries of oblivion, will win the public ear 
as those of no other Irish writer have won it since his death.” 

It is now eleven years since these words were written, and 
the opinion as to the wide appreciation in store for the poems 
has been amply justified. To take the most palpable proof of 
this, though a large edition was then printed the book went 
quickly out of print and copies were eagerly sought for at three 
times their published price. 

In the present edition the section “ Poems by Other Poets,” 
which ran to upwards of forty pages of the first edition, has 
been excluded, and for poems IX XM IV AAA AIS 
XXXVII., which are now known not to be the work of the 
poet, other pieces of his composition have been substituted, 
the most important of these new pieces being XXXIV., the 
elegy on Blennerhasset of Ballyseedy, which lay hiding in one 
” of the, until recently, uncatalogued MSS. of the R. I. Academy 
collection. The numbering of the poems as given in the previous 
edition has not otherwise been disturbed. 

The few pieces, prose and verse, extracted from Eachtra 
Chloinne Thomais and Parliament Chloinne Thomais, though of 
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doubtful authorship, have been retained, as the Eachtra Thaidhg 
Dhuibh is founded on the tradition created by these productions, 
and the extracts serve to show in stronger light the historical 
picture presented by the poems. 

The legal and testamentary documents given in this volume, 
chiefly in the Appendix, as well as the poet’s own tract Eachtra - 
Thaidhg Dhuibh Ui Chroinin (LII.), not only furnish a most 
vivid commentary on the poems but shed a flood of light on the 
local history of the period to which they belong. 

The publication of his collected poems in 1900 has given 
O’Rahilly a place in Irish literature from which he cannot be 
dislodged. Previous to that event he had to be contented with 
finding himself referred to as “a Kerry bard of the Eighteenth 
Century.” Only two or three of his poems had ever been pub- 
lished prior to that date, and even these appeared out of their 
historical setting. His work is great in many respects. It is 
ablaze with passion, and in its strong, fierce light we get vivid 
glimpses of what was mean and sordid as well as of what was 
great and noble in the sombre history of his time. Though 
primarily a lyric poet whose province is the empire of the passions, 
his poetry is charged with historical and antiquarian lore. Many 
of his poems have already entered on their third century, 
with their sprightliness undiminished and their human interest 
unimpaired. 

We have to thank Messrs. M. J. O’Rahilly and Thomas 
O'Rahilly for many useful suggestions; and Mr. Richard Foley 
for kind help in proof-reading. 

Father Dinneen, moreover, desires to repeat here his appre- 
ciation of the ungrudging assistance given him by his friend 
Dr. Bergin in the preparation of the first edition of this work 
eleven years ago. 


PATRICK S. DINNEEN. 
TADHG O’DONOGHUE. 


Cá Brwil dAodagén éisear raptain Prt, 


TÁ casann psotan chéAn ra & Prony 'n-an noóil? 


Where is Egan, bard of Western Fáil, 


That his powerful work and his melody come not to our aid? 


Rev. Cormac Mac Curtain, ‘‘ To the Bards.” 


INTRODUCTION. 


ITHE POET AND HIS TIMES. 


Epwarp O'REILLY in his Irish Writers, under the year 
1726, treats briefly of the subject of this sketch. He tells us 
that he was the son of John Mor O’Reilly, a native of Cavan ;. 
and under the year 1700, he says that this John Mor O'Reilly 
had been intended for the priesthood, and went to study in the 
classical schools of Kerry with this profession in view; but, 
an impediment intervening during a vacation spent in his 
native Cavan, he returned to Kerry, where he married a young 
woman of the name of Egan, and from their union sprang 
“ Owen O'Reilly, the poet.” 

According to O'Reilly, then, our poet could claim descent 
from an immediate Cavan ancestry, and his real name was 
O'Reilly and not O'Rahilly. “There is, however, much reason 
to doubt this descent. O’Curry, in his Catalogue of Manu- 
scripts for the Royal Irish Academy speaking of O’Rahilly, 
says: ‘‘It is very singular, if this man’s real name was Reilly, 
that he should write himself O’Rahilly, and that it should 
. continue to be written and known in the same manner down 
to the present day, in the very place of his birth. There are 
many of the name of O’Reilly in the county of Kerry, and a 
great many of the name of O’Rahilly, too, looking on each 
other as distinct families and without the remotest recollec-. 
tion of any ancestral affinities or identity.” Nay, there are 
families of O’Rahilly that claim close kinship with the poet, 
and yet who never dream of considering that their name is the 
same as O'Reilly. Our poet had a passion for genealogy, and 
would be likely in his works to mention his Cavan descent 
if it were a fact; but in none of his writings that we have 
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been able to examine is there the remotest allusion to such 
ancestry.* 

Indeed, the story told by O’Reilly savours too much 
of the romantic to be accepted without proof: The references 
to his family which we find in the poet’s works, in spite of 
their vagueness, are sufficient to show that he looked upon - 
himself as one of the O’Rahilly clan who had acknowledged 
the MacCarthys as their lawful chiefs for long generations, and 
are difficult to reconcile with the theory of an immediate Cavan 
parentage. In the last stanza of the last poem he ever com- 
posed (XXI.), he tells us that the MacCarthys were chieftains 
over his ancestors from time immemorial :— 


I will cease now; death is nigh unto me without delay ; 

Since the warriors of the Laune, of Lein, and of the Lee have been 
laid low, : 

I will follow the beloved among heroes to the grave, 


Those princes under whom were my ancestors before the death of 
Christ. 


In reference to this quatrain O’Curry exclaims: “ What 
becomes of O’Reilly’s assertion that Rahilly was an O’Reilly 


* The name O'Rahilly was fairly common and widely distributed in 
Munster in the sixteenth century, as is proved by the following references 
to it in the “ Fiants” of Elizabeth :— 

A.D. 1575.—Pardon to Conoghor rwo O Raly, of Duffcarrig, Co. Cork, 
kern. F.E. 3,069. 

A.D. 1578.—Pardon to John m’Morice O Rahelly, of Cromae (Co. 
Limk.), yeoman. Ib. 3,364. I 

A.D.—1585.—Pardon to Morogh O Rahill, of Drishane (Co. Cork). 
Ibid. 4,764. 

A.D. 1597.—Pardon to Donell O Rhawly, alias Daniel Rawley, in 
Co. Kildare. Jb. 6,188. 

A.D. 1600-1.—Pardon to Gullinew, Shane and Donell O Rahilie, in 
Co. Cork. Ib. 6,467. 

a on 1600-1.—Pardon to Tho. O’Rahallie, of Rathcannan (Co. Limk.) 
. 6,479. 

Us ie 1601.—Pardon to Morish O Rahill, of Dromnyn (Co. Limk.). 
. 6,505. 

A.D, 1601.—Pardon to David m’Donell, Dermod m’Donell and 
Conohor O Rahellie, of the Skull, Co. Cork. Ibid. 6,515. 

A.D. 1601.—Pardon to Teig m’Shane O Rahilie, of Drom Inagh (Co. 
Cork), yeoman. 15. 6,566. 


- pass 1601.—Pardon to Gillnou and Shane O Rahillie (in Co. Cork). 
- 6,571. i 
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descended from a branch of the Cavan family!” (H. & S. 
Catalogue, R.I.A., p.117.) If his descent from a Cavan father 
had been obvious to all around him, as it must have been if 
O’Reilly’s narrative be authentic, the poet would never have 
“written this quatrain. If he were a mere intruder from Cavan, 
such sentimental loyalty on his death-bed would be ridiculous, 
and he had as keen a sense of the ridiculous as most men. 
Again, if he knew that his father was a Cavan man he could 
scarcely have written his pathetic attack on Valentine Brown 
(VIII.), in which he speaks of him as an intruder, and laments 
the ruin of the old nobility; for the intrusion of an 
Englishman would probably have appeared to him in a 
different light from that of a native Celt. In the splendid 
poem (XXXV.) he addressed to the son of Cormac Riabhach 
MacCarthy he informs us that his ancestors dwelt for a time 
in Iveleary, and we have in the Fiants quoted above what is 
perhaps a confirmation of this in the entry from Skull, which 
is in the neighbourhood of that district. In his prose satire 
on Cronin there is a direct reference to the O’Rahilly family. 
Richard og Stac replies to Mathghamhuin O’Cronin thus :— 


“CA b-puaipip tonnac péin oul ag comónao Le Riocano óg Mac 
Riocaipo Scsc sgup... bad E61p\ oie 4 fíor v0 bert agar 5upob é céim 
if aoilvoe 00 bi aget fean agur aget finreanaib, 00 rhuinneih Scannlain 
agur 00 thuincip Rataille buséaillesée cliabéin uí Caoith 1, 'ouine usapal 
boét ná pai’ vo Beata Le Certépe céao bliain aige Fein apur 45 en 
muimnzip 00 t4im1g poithe séc o¢e brespainn oéas 00 pusdofpliab non fár 
réab nd foinbe math ap. sur 00 éuals-poa 50 Scuinpí'óe cuamba 


_ mdpbooag ó pobul uí Caoim opi cporgte ór cionn cuambs Mic Cappeors 


mhóin 1 mainipcip Loéa Léin.” 


“How dare you compare yourself with Richard og son of Richard 
Stack, and... as you should know that the highest distinction ever gained 
by your forefathers, by the O’Scanlans and the O’Rahillys, was to mind the 
cradle for O’Keeffe; a poor gentleman, the only property in whose family 
for four hundred years was eighteen allotments of a wild mountain © 
which never produced grass or wealth; yet I heard that the tomb of 
the proud bodachs from Pobal Ui Chaoimh used to be placed three feet 
above that of MacCarthy Mor in the Abbey of Lough Lein.” 


This passage is of course satire; but, as far as it goes, it 
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tends to disprove O’Reilly’s statement. Though the poet does 
not assert here that he himself sprang from the O’Rahillys of 
O’Keeffe’s country, he seems to imply that the race he sprang 
from was closely allied to them.* 

The precise locality of O’Rahilly’s birth is uncertain. 
O'Reilly says that he resided at Sliabh Luachra, and the - 
expression has been repeated by several writers since his 
time. But Sliabh Luachra is applied in modern times not 
only to the mountain anciently so called, but to a vast tract 
of country extending southward as far as the Paps, eastward 
to the borders of Cork county, and westward to within a few 
miles of Killarney. It was this Sliabh Luachra that Eoghan 
Ruadh O’Sullivan meant when he addressed 


G1gre ip puade Sléibe Luséno. 


To say, then, that a man resided at Sliabh Luachra is as 
indefinite as to say that he lived in Meath or Upper Ossory. 

According to a tradition (see Amhrain Eoghain Ruaidh Ui 
Shúilleabháin, Introduction, p. ix.) Egan O'Rahilly was born at 
Scrahanaveal, a mile north of Meentogues (the birthplace of 
Eoghan Ruadh). His father died while he was still young, 
leaving his widow in good circumstances. She owned at one 
time half of the townland of Scrahanaveal, which, however, 
under the stress of circumstances, she relinquished and came 
to dwell at Cnoc an Chorrfhiaidh, also called Stagmount, a 
little to the south-east of Meentogues. Here Egan lived a long 
time. His relatives and, it is said, his descendants inhabited 
the townland lying to the west of Abhainn Ui Chriadh, Anna- 
ghillymore, Annaghbeg, Raheen, etc.—as also Scrahanaveal 


* A more difficult question is whether the names Ua Raghallaigh 
(Raighilligh) and Ua Rathaille (Rathghaille) were originally identical 
and referred to the same clan. It is possible that the poet himself may 
have assumed their identity, or at least considered it plausible, as he 
spells his name tla Rogaillors in one place. But he may have been only 
playing with the word, as we find him writing &osan and 4004z4n, while 
reveled writes €ogan, the form corresponding to Edward O’Reilly’s 

wen.” 

A discussion of this question does not come within the scope of this. 
Introduction. See, however, Additional Notes, pp. 334-7. 
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and Kilquane. It is also said that Domhnall ’ac Murchadha 
O’Rahilly, author of the well-known song “ Coip Dyce,” was 
a nephew of the poet, and that he owned the townland of 
Lisbaby. From an Exchequer Bill, O’Rahilly v. Bevill, filed 
26th May, 1701, we learn that a farmer named Murrogh O’Rahilly 
lived at that date at Annaghillymore’ who had a wife and 
children at the time. It is probable that this Murrogh was 
the father of Domhnall ’ac Murchadha and brother to the poet. 
Among the signatures of the witnesses to Eoghan MacCarthy’s 
will in 1724 are Daniel Rahily and Michll. Rahily. Lisbaby 
was one of the ploughlands that belonged to Eoghan MacCarthy, 
son of Cormac Riabhach (p. 210), and Annaghillymore was the 
mensal land of MacCarthy More. It was thus natural for 
the poet to look to the MacCarthys as his chiefs. If we accept 
the tradition that Domhnall ’ac Murchadha owned Lisbaby, 
it may well be that the poet's family were living as tenants 
to Eoghan MacCarthy at the time XXXV. was written (cf. 
opening stanzas of the poem). And it may well be that the 
Daniel Rahily above referred to is Domhnall ’ac Murchadha, 
reputed nephew of the poet. It would be quite natural for 
MacCarthy to have some of his most substantial tenants present 
at the drawing up of his will. At Cnoc an Chorfhiaidh there is 
a well, still pointed out as tobar Aodhagain, or “ Egan’s Well.” 

But he did not always reside at Stagmount. His writings 
show a marked intimacy with Killarney and places to the 
west of Killarney, and one of his most touching lyrics is 
a vehement outburst of feeling on changing his residence to 
“ Duibhneacha, beside Tonn Toime (VII.). He appears to have 
made periodical excursions to the houses of the Irish nobility, 
broken and scattered as they then were, to whom his reputation 
as an ollamh gave him an easy introduction. But he had fallen 
upon evil days. The nobles introduced into Ireland by the 
Cromwellian and Williamite usurpations, in the room of the 
old Milesian chieftains, cared little for letters, much less 
for Irish history or legend. In the manuscript remains of the 
Irish bards of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, few 
themes are more persistently dwelt on than the indifference 
of the new nobles to history or poetry. The hereditary ollamh 
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of Lord Clancarty winds up a pathetic lament for the 
ruined chieftains of the Gael, after the disaster of the Boyne, 
by a declaration that his occupation is gone, and that he must 
henceforth take to brewing. Andrew M‘Curtain, in moody 
melancholy, complains to Donn that the noblemen of his time ~ 
show him the door almost as soon as he has entered their 
houses, that they care nothing for his verses or genealogies. 
In the many laments for dead Irish chieftains produced during 
this period, none of their virtues is so much insisted on as their 
hospitality, especially to the bardic tribe. The professional 
ollamh was practically a thing of the past in the Opening years of 
the eighteenth century. 

The date of our poet’s birth has not been ascertained with 
certainty ; we shall not be far wrong, however, if we place it 
in the neighbourhood of 1670. The elegy on Diarmuid O’Leary 
(XXII.) was composed between the years 1701 and 1706 (see 
Additional Notes), and a short elegy on Justin MacCarthy 
(Lord Mountcashel), who died in 1694, is possibly : from 
his pen; and it is certain that he had reached the fullness 
OÍ his powers before the close of the seventeenth century. 
Further, it would seem that most of his works which have 
reached us were written between the years 1700 and 1726. 
We can fix the dates of some more definitely. The poem placed 
first in our collection is dated 1700 in some MS. copies. John 
Brown, the subject of a most beautiful and touching elegy 
(XIII.), died on the r5th of August, 1706. And this elegy 
clearly proves that, at this date, O’Rahilly took a most intense 
interest in the social war that raged in Killarney, in connexion 
with the Kenmare estate, and had been watching with an 
intelligent eye the events of the previous decade of years. In 
1709 died John Blennerhasset of Ballyseedy, whom he laments 
in a beautiful elegy (XXXIV.). In October, 1709, he appeals 
to Donogh O’Hickey, of Limerick, to leave his native country 
rather than take ‘Abpribasion” oaths (XXIV.). The 
“Assembly of Munstermen”’ (XX.) must have been written 
after 1714, from the allusion it contains to King George, and 
the same is to be said of the few stanzas on “ Death” (XXXIX,), 
In his satire on Cronin, he mentions the year 1713 as the date. 
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at which the strange parliament there described was convened. 
Hence, we may conclude that this satire was written in that 
year or soon afterwards. The Epithalamium, written for 
Valentine Brown, on the occasion of his marriage with Honoria 
Butler, of Kilcash, was composed in 1720. To this same date 
is ascribed a MS. of poem II., according to the catalogue drawn 
up for the British Museum. In 1722, we find the poet making 
a copy of Keating’s History of Ireland for MacSheehy. This 
copy is now in the National Library, Kildare Street, Dublin. 
O'Callaghan, whose loss he bewails in Poems XV. and XVL, 
died on the 24th of August, 1724. In a copy of the poem on 
the “Shoes” (XVIII.), preserved in the Royal Irish Academy, 
it is stated that it was written about 1724. The beautiful 
reverie which begins “ Gile na Gile ” (IV.) is found in a British 
Museum manuscript of the year 1725; while Poem III., “ The 
Merchant’s Son,” if we take it as referring to the death of 
Charles II. of Spain, must be ascribed to the year 1700. 
Charles died on the 1st of November of that year. The 
poem on Valentine Brown (VIII.) must have been written 
in old age,: when want had pressed heavily upon him. 
Though we cannot determine the date of the last poem 
he ever penned, the circumstances attending its composition 
are of painful interest. It is certain that despondency weighed 
down that great soul as his end approached. He had met with 
bitter disappointments. The nobles whom he immortalized 
had treated him with cold neglect. He was pressed hard by 
poverty. But neither disappointment nor poverty could quench 
_ the fire of genius that burned within him, and seemed to blaze 
ever more brightly as the clouds of sorrow thickened above 
his head. On his bed of sickness (from which he never rose), 
his hand trembling in death, he penned an epistle to a friend 
(XXI.) which must rank among the most interesting poems in 
literature. He describes his want, his loneliness, his grief, with 
unapproachable pathos ; and passes on to the ruin of his country 
despoiled of her chieftains, “since the knave had won the 
game from the crowned king.” 

In the Barony of Magonihy, whose centre is Killarney, was 
fought out on a smaller scale the struggle between the races 
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which ended in the confiscation of Irish land, and in this 
struggle we find O’Rahilly actively engaged. Nicholas 
Brown, the second Viscount Kenmare, was attainted for his 
participation in the Jacobite war, and his estates vested in the 
Crown. As his children were inheritable under the marriage 
settlement, the commissioners entrusted with the management ' 
and sale of the forfeited estates were directed, by a Royal 
letter in 1696, not to let the Kenmare estate for a term exceeding 
twenty-one years. But, contrary to this order, the estate was 
let privately for sixty-one years, far below its value, to John 
Blennerhasset, * of Ballyseedy, and George Rogers, of Ashgrove, 
County Cork, his brother-in-law, two members of the Irish 
Parliament. This contract, no less illegal than unjust, had 
it been ratified, would have been fraught with the most serious 
consequences. Blennerhasset and Rogers had intended to plant 
the estate with Protestant settlers, and to elbow the Catholic 
Celt to crags and barren moorlands. Their aim may be gathered 
from a memorial which they addressed to the Lord Lieutenant, 
when the validity of their lease was called in question by the 
English Commission in 1699. We quote from that document 
the following :— 


““We have lett some farmes to English tenants that doe advance 
some thinge, and wee hope when the estate is settled, and the Protestant 
tenants may think themselves safe in setting down there, that wee shall 
be able to raise the king’s rent, and reserve a farme to ourselves, which 
wee think wee well deserve for so considerable an undertaking ; for wee 
could without losses, trouble, or hazard, manage two Protestant counties 
near Dublin sooner than this estate among so many ungovernable and 
disingenuous people.” 


The memorial goes on to show what a great loss his Majesty 
would incur by the invalidation of the contract, and continues :— 


“So that were it not on a publique account more than a private 
interest wee would not undertake the trouble of communication with so 
wicked and barbarous a people for even the profitt wee expect. Truly 


* Blennerhasset, in spite of his action. on this occasion, was popular 
with the Catholics and Jacobites, and O’Rahilly composed a fine elegy 
on his death in 1709 (XK XXIV,). Pas 
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it is not so valuable but wee would surrender it, but that wee have 
engaged so many Protestants, and wee have other considerable interests 
of our own estates and leased lands that do adjoyne it, that makes it 
agree with our interest and inclination to have that country planted 
with Protestants.” “ In playne English,” it continues, “ this is no more 
than a tryall of skill whether Kerry shall be a Protestant or an Irish 
plantation or.not. Their priest Connellan, the other day, told his 
parishioners at Mass that nowe they may with cheerfulness repair their 
Mass house, for that their old master, the Lord Kenmare, meaning Sir 
Nicholas Browne, would soon have the estate again.” (See Miss Hickson’s 
Oid Kerry Records, and series, pp. 122-124.) 


The contract was quashed ; and in 1703, at the sale of the 
forfeited estates, at Chichester House, Dublin, the estate was 
sold to John Asgill, during the lifetime of Sir Nicholas Brown. 
The official entry is as follows :— 


“ All the estates of the Lord Kenmare in the province of Munster 
vested in the trustees were sold to Mr. John Asgill, April 13th, 1703, 
the buyer to pay all the incumbrances and to have all arrears of rent and 
Sir Michael Creagh’s judgment due to the Trustees for £1000, and the 
woods, as per particulars affixed, lying in the counties of Cork and Kerry.” 


John Asgill, the purchaser, had a strange career. An 
Englishman, bred to the law, he scented from afar the litigation 
that arose from the confiscations that followed the Revolution. 
He had married a daughter of Sir Nicholas Brown, and, in 
1703, had obtained a seat in the Irish Parliament. But that 
pious body, shocked at an absurd pamphlet he had published, 
voted it a blasphemous libel, and he was expelled from the 
House. A few years later he entered the English House of 
Commons ; but his unlucky pamphlet was not forgotten. The 
Commons ordered it to be publicly burnt, and the author was 
expelled. 

The struggle of the Kings which ended in the Boyne 
defeat (KXXV., 1 247) had its effect even in the remotest corner 
of the island. Eoghan MacCarthy, son of Cormac Riabhach, 
who may Have been the poet’s immediate landlord at the time, 
was deprived of his small estate at Lisnagawn, which was portion 
of the Kenmare dominions, and the Egars and “ Muiris ”’ 
installed in his stead. The poet blazes forth into a poem, elegiac 
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in form, of great beauty, in which pathos and sarcasm alternate. 

He pours out his scorn on the “ tribe of the sheep ” who were 
supplanting the old nobility. Naturally this event touched him 
deeply from the relation in which his family stood to the 
MacCarthys. This, however, was but an instance of the violence 
and disorder that reigned through the Kenmare estate in conse- 
quence of its being vested in the Crown. 

In the confusion that ensued, consequent on a change of 
landlords over so important an estate, some Irishmen sought 
to enrich themselves, and rise on the ruin of the Catholic and 
Jacobite viscount. Among these, two are singled out by 
O’Rahilly as special objects of his wrath. Timothy Cronin 
had been a collector of hearth-money to Lord Kenmare, and 
Murtogh Griffin acted as administrator to Lady Helen, his 
wife, during his attainder. Griffin, who hailed from the county 
of Clare, had become a Protestant and aspired to be a landlord. 
He built himself a goodly mansion in Killarney, where he 
settled down in the enjoyment of the wealth which he derived 
from his “ freehold lands,” which, were all “part of the lands 
forfeited by the late Revolution in this Kingdome,” one farm 
he held being Lisnagawn, the patrimony of Eoghan Mac Carthy 
Riabhach, of which he had obtained possession by questionable 
means. His kinsman, Eamonn, a magistrate, lived also in Kil- 
larney. Cronin, though remaining a Catholic, found no difficulty 
in abjuring the Pretender. These individuals are interesting, 
not only for the important part they played in these troubled 
times, but also as being typical of the class of upstarts peculiar 
to that epoch, and much light is thrown on their character 
and transactions by the Eachtra Thaidhg Dhuibh (p. 291) and 
the documents given in the Appendix. 

In the “ Eachtra,” or history of the transactions of Cronin, 
he represents that personage as addressing his followers in these 
polite and outspoken words :—* 


“Ye black, bold, vehement, ill-mannered bodachs,” said Tadhg, 
“was it not enough for you that I banished Lord Kenmare from his country 


*O boosts 'ouba, óna, 7c. See p. 291 for original text 
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by my cunning and my tricks, and that I gave his daughter and his 
lordship to his inveterate enemy? And it was not through a desire to 
serve either of them, as I knew that I could twist that old gentleman, 
John Asgill, on my finger, and that I would have the profits of the estate 
myself, as I have; for I never had a master whom I did not deprive of 
his inheritance which I kept myself in his stead. At first I collected 
hearth money. I was not a slow villain at that trade. I did not leave 
a cabin without plundering, and I gave no return for that money but 
wrangling and dispute.” 


Then Tadhg proceeds to tell how he had ruined the inhabi- 
tants of O’Keeffe’s and O’Callaghan’s districts, evicting the 


inhabitants for hearth-money, until the whole region became 
a wilderness. What the poet thought of Griffin’ is sufficiently 


obvious from the mock elegy with which he soothed his manes 


(XVIL.). 

Mention has been made of the woods in this estate as be- 
coming the property of Asgill. It would seem that some of 
his under-agents were interested in cutting them down before 
the property passed into the hands of the Browns, and a com- 
plaint was made that £20,000 worth of timber was destroyed. 
Trees newly felled were sold at sixpence each. 

On the r5th of August, 1706, soon after the estate had 
changed hands, and when the inhabitants of the barony were 
ablaze with indignation at the attempted introduction of 
Protestant planters, and at the ruin of the woods, brought 
about for selfish ends by designing upstarts, died Captain 
Brown of Ardagh, who had long been manager of the estate 
and had been a member of Parliament for Tralee in 1689. In 
the course of a beautiful elegy on the deceased (XIII), 


O'Rahilly pours out his wrath, like lava, on the heads of the 


plunderers of the people. Captain Brown’s connexion with 
Lord Muskery and his wife’s relation to the Duke of Ormond 
were not likely to be lost sight of by the poet. 
In the second stanza he hints at the undue violence of the 
new masters :— 
& bir, 00 theallair leac op L6épann, 
LAL ón n-apbaip op mbailce ’p an oceonenn, 
á SÁTvo0A ap ovesé op mban ’p op mbólacvs, 


Op pose porth poeanaib peanta róinne. xii. 5-8. 
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The same idea is developed in two or three succeeding 
stanzas. The people have now no lord but the God of glory ; 
the woods are cut down, a pitiable sight. Then the high 
military genius of the deceased is dwelt on, and a company of 
rivers chant a melancholy chorus at his death. But the poet 
turns from these, more pained at the weeping of Brown, now 
in servitude abroad, and the weeping of the widow of high 
lineage. Then, with withering sarcasm, he describes the sad 
plight to which the estate of the Browns had been reduced :— 


Ldban uabasin busrdeanta ’p bpdngorl, 
Stnusad luic ip wile Zan ceops, 

Mésougsd 014N dp C146 “Tan cóise 

Cíor bun Breapann as Apsgill 04 corthpneath. 


ón oss cdp 00 Cpard an éd15e: 
Spiops ip Todz5 1 breióm 'T 1 móncur, 
Lén vibpesd an paoite méyoo 

Ar & breanannaib caince ip cépa. 


ty oiténesé ban scoillce an feotad, 
Ip moilip Tavdg a5 oosINT man TmóL oub, 
San athpor ch & gceann 'T 4 tón leir, 
On LÁ 'o'iméis forse UARhA1ó na pldoigce. 
XIII. 81-92. 


 Asgill, the new proprietor, had troubles of his own. While 
he was the cause of angry scenes in the Legislatures of both 
England and Ireland, his underlings in Kerry, men of the 
stamp of Cronin and Griffin, got what they could by the destruc- 
tion of the woods, or by the extortion of hearth-money. The 
years went by in sorrow and suffering for the Catholic Celt, 
whom the law never recognized except for purposes of insult 
and plunder. Men driven from their homes throughout the 
country retired to the fastnesses of the woods and mountains, 
and there offered a desultory resistance to the execution of 
the laws framed by a faction to plunder and insult them. 

In 1720 Lord Kenmare (Sir Nicholas Brown) died, and 
his son Valentine was now undisputed owner of the estate. 
In this year O’Rahilly voiced the public joy in a beautiful 
epithalamium for his marriage with Colonel Butler’s daughter 


, 
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(XXX.). Twenty years of anxiety and fear and suffering had 
passed; and the dream of Blennerhasset and Rogers—a 
Protestant plantation in Magonihy—had vanished into thin 
air. 

Froude, referring to this period, or a little later, declared 
Killarney to be the Catholic University of Ireland. The 
classics were taught, and aspirants to Holy Orders were trained 
in scholastic discipline, and the intricate laws of Gaelic poetry 
were carefully studied there. The cause of Sir Nicholas Brown 
was the cause of enlightened freedom and true toleration ; 
but there were others of the local gentry who favoured the 
_progress of the Catholic Celt. O'Rahilly, in the tract from 
which we have already quoted, mentions four as the only ones 
who had the true spirit of fairmindedness. Cronin, in the 
speech to which we have referred above, declares that if four 
traitors who were in the country were in his power he could 
sleep sound ; they are Lavellin, Colonel White, Ned Herbert, 
and William Crosby. Of these, Lavellin and Colonel White 
had married sisters to Helen, wife of Sir Nicholas Brown. in 
the intended depositions of Sylvester O’Sullivan, the informer, 
we have the names of several popish school-masters in 
Killarney whom he declares to have been “ well versed in the 
liberal sciences.” One of these, indeed his own partner in 
academic labours, he accused before Lord Fitzmaurice of Ross 
Castle “of carrying arms, school-teaching, and other heavy 
crimes.’ But the scholastic services of Sylvester were dispensed 
with after he had, on the 23rd of February, 1729, “ publicly 
. renounced the errors of the Church of Rome ” in the Protestant 
Church at Killarney. 

Sylvester O’Sullivan states in a memorial, which he styles 
“depositions ready to be sworn,” that Archdeacon Lauder 
who sat among other magistrates to hear his complaint, spoke 
as follows, in a great “ huff and fury ” :— 


“ How now, you rogue! Do you think to get any justice against the 
county Kerry gentlemen who are all in a knot, and even baffle the very 
judges on the circuit ? Nay, you are mistaken ; our bare words are taken 
and preferred before the Government before the depositions of a thousand 
such evidences who have no friends to back ’em. This is not France, 
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) : Me 
that severe country where the king’s interest is so strictly maintained. 
No! this is Kerry, where we do what we please. We'll teach you some 
Kerry law, my friend, which is to give no right and take no wrong.’’* 


In spite of any arguments that may be founded on this 
speech, it is certain that, though many of the Protestant gentry 
sided with the Catholics against the Government, racial and 
religious animosities ran high, as the story told in XLIII. 
sufficiently proves. 

The Catholic Celt of Magonihy, however, had something 
more substantial to rely on than the good-will of time-serving 
magistrates. There were true hearts and stout arms in the 
fastnesses of the mountains to defend his cause. Glenflesk 
is a valley bounded by mountains of savage grandeur, and 
watered by the Flesk, a river celebrated in song and story. 
Near the entrance of the glen stands the castle of Killaha, 
which was for generations inhabited by the O’Donoghues of 
the Glen. Perhaps no Irish chieftain so successfully preserved 
his clan from the ravages of the freebooter. No Irish chieftain 
was served with more devoted loyalty. Nature had done 
much—she had reared lofty walls of rock on either side; she 
had indented the mountains with convenient recesses, whither 
the outlaw might betake him till the storm he had raised had 
blown over. But it was in the strong arm of the indomitable 
race that acknowledged him as lord, as well as in his own up- 
rightness and courage, that O’Donoghue found his chief strength. 
He was not wealthy ; but he lived ever among his people—their 
cause was his cause. He hated Castle proclamations and decrees 
with a traditional hatred. It was in vain that his estate was 
declared forfeit under Cromwell. The undertakers, in all 
probability, never even beheld the slopes of Derrynasaggart 
or the lake of Foiladown. One of the sweetest and most 
vigorous of Gaelic poets reigned at Killaha during the Re- 
storation and Revolution periods. His poems breathe the . 
spirit of manly independence.t In the stress of the penal 


a ai Si nA HAIIE Sal ShaiHa 


“ For a full account of this remarkable document, see Old Kerry 
Records, 2nd series, pp. 177-186. 


Tt See 0ónca Seappard Uí Donnésda an Sleanna, edited by Dinneen. 
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days, when unjust forfeitures had forced many a good Irishman 
from the home of his ancestors, the hospitable chieftain of the 
Glen welcomed them with open arms. O’Donoghue’s house 
was a safe haven for persecuted bards, and the chieftain 
himself a generous patron of the Muses. A grateful poet 
has left a vivid picture of life in Killaha Castle during the 
days of the ‘Revolution, when Geoffrey O’Donoghue, himself 
a poet and wit of a high order, extended an open-hearted 
welcome to his brother bards :— 


mún Séoppard Le césvarb ip Haine o1dée, 
mún cpértead Le césoaib ‘ns Feantan Laordte, 
mún péarcac ap péile 'na goartcean ponc, 
Min voéapcsd na héisre Le coca diols. 


Dan cléipe "na Léiscean an Laroin Liothés, 

Gn béice Le spéaparb an Bpacarb pioos, 

un éarcard TÁ féaoatb ‘00 thacartb pogo, 

'Oún snéióne ndn céapnsd 4 otabaipc 0” sordesdarb. 


Chipc Looépod Zan tpsocss 00 Basan biodbso, 
cúinc ésécaé an cpéinfip nop cogil mions, 

Chips DéanraC “n& pérme 45 preaposl pooite. 
Cúinc sopad an Saodalbpog ip PONTING sorbinn. 


The house of Geoffrey—short seems the night to hundreds ; 
House of accomplishments, in which songs are sung to harps; 
House of festivity and hospitality, in which wines are drunk", 
House of bestowing, in which bards are rewarded substantially. 


Stronghold of the clergy, where Latin is fluently read ; 
Stronghold, where the maidens embroider silken robes ; 
Stronghold, liberal in dispensing gems to sons of princes ; 
Stronghold of gifts unceasingly given to guests. 


Mansion of heroes, unsubdued by wicked threats ; 

Mansion of wonders, of the valiant man who stored not jewels ; 
Mansion of verses freely running to honour nobles ; 

Mansion of airiness is the Gaelic dwelling, roomy and delightful. 


-The Glen became the home of. GC Tories; Robbers, and 
Rapparees, Persons of the Romish Religion, out in arms and 
upon their keeping.” It was these Tories that made 1t secure 
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to carry on the crime of school teaching in Killarney. A few 
extracts from the correspondence with Dublin Castle, of some 
Kerry magistrates and others, will give some idea of the part 
played by Glenflesk and its Chieftain, in the social struggle 
whose centre was Killarney, and in whose vortex the years of 
our poet’s manhood were passed. 

Colonel Maurice Hussey, himself a Jacobite, writes, on the 
26th of December, 1702, from Flesk Bridge :—‘‘ The Tories 
in the province are lately grown highwaymen, that is, most 
of them horsemen ; I find that there are now about fifteen or 
sixteen.” In the same year he writes again to the Castle 
secretary, Joshua Dawson :—‘ Tories are skulking up and 
down in couples, but I have taken good care to prevent their 
getting into the mountains—the chief of the Rapparees were 
twice sett by twice their own number of soldiers from Rosse, 
yet they escaped, a shameful thing to be related. I do not 
care to be the author of it, but ’tis true.” Hussey, who was a 
Catholic, further asserts that he has “an English heart still, 
though born and miserably bred in Ireland.” 

In 1708 it was expected, on all sides, that the Pretender 
would visit the west coast of heland, and Colonel Hedges, of 
Macroom (II. 45), who had been appointed governor of Ross 
Castle, proceeded to administer the oath of abjuration to 
Catholics in the various towns. Many Catholic gentlemen, 
on refusing it, were imprisoned. Colonel Hedges, writing to 
Dawson, says :—“ Some Irish gentlemen have very freely taken 
the oath, and others will, but the proprietors and idle persons, 
and such as served King James and are poor, and all the priests, 
are the persons who are universally and entirely disposed to 
assist the Pretender or any Popish interest.” The Pretender 
scare blew over for the time, but many gentlemen and the 
great bulk of the people had openly taken their side. We can 
easily understand our poet’s rage against the Cronins, father 
and son, from such recommendations as the following :—“ I 
take leave to ask,” wrote Hedges to Dawson, in I71I, ‘fora 
license (to carry arms) for Darby Cronine, who, though a papist, 
has been employed by me for several. years past, and took the 
oath of abjuration.” 
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In a letter, dated the 28th of February, 1712, addressed to 
Murtogh Griffin, Hussey says -—“The Rapps of Glenflesk, 
the sure refuge of all the thieves and tories of the country, 
are up by night and are guilty of all the violence and villanies 
imaginable, and it will be always so, till nine parts of ten of 
O’Donoghue’s followers are proclaimed and hanged on gibbets 
upon the spott.” The untamable spirit of Timothy and Finneen 
O’Donoghue was a source of constant alarm to such time-servers 
as Hedges. To these were joined now Francis Eagar, a 
Protestant, who had married their sister. On June the 8th, 
1714, Hedges writes -— Timothy and Florence (Finneen) 
O’Donoghue and Philip O’Sullivan, of Glenflesk, papists, have 
fire-arms and swords, as I am credibly informed.” 

The death of Queen Anne did not by any means diminish 
the strain to which Castle law was subject in Kerry. Hedges, 
as yet unaware of the important event, writes on August 4th, 
1714, to Dawson :— 


“The Protestants of Killarney, besides those which are linked with 
the O’Donoghue, do not exceed a dozen ; there are but four in the county 
adjacent.” 


He means, no doubt, families. In a census taken by Philip 
Anderson, Clerk of the Commissioners of Array, in 1692, the 
number of Protestants in Magonihy is given as 82, while the 
Catholics number 1,587. Hedges goes on to say that the 
magistrates are in terror of their persons, and far from putting 
the laws in force, and adds — 


“ Old O'Donoghue told Mr. Griffin (a magistrate) to his face that he 
hoped soon to see the time when he and his would pull out his throat, 
and he often bragged that he had 500 men at his command.” 


On the 23rd of August, the accession of George I. having 
become known, Hedges writes an account of his exertions to 
proclaim the new Sovereign. “The court leet began last 
Saturday at Killarney, and I hear the papists are taking the 
oaths of fidelity and allegiance to his majesty with seeming 
cheerfulness.” But he has only two names to mention. 
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“Timothy Croneen and his son Darby Croneen took the 
oath of allegiance, and took and subscribed the adjuracon 
oath the first day of the sessions.” Finneen O’Donoghue, he 
Says, was the person he feared to be most troublesome, but it 
was satisfactory to learn from this formidable opponent of 
unjust laws that “about a dozen gun barrels were lately 
wrought into reap-hooks by a smith in Glenflesk, which he 
was told were rusty old barrels found in a hollow tree.” 
O’Rahilly addresses one of his sweetest odes (XI.) to this 
Finneen O’Donoghue, and describes graphically the part he 
played in resisting the execution of the penal laws. 

Another power in the county at this period, but one of 
whom O’Rahilly speaks with distrust, was Domhnall O’Mahony, 
of Dunloe, with his formidable band of fairesses. In 1706, 
the poet had soothed the ghost of John O’Mahony, Domhnall’s 
second cousin, with one of his splendid elegies (XIV.) ; but 
in Domhnall himself he reposed no confidence. He represents 
Cronin in the “ Eachtra Thaidhg Dhuibh ” as impanelling a 
jury of the upstarts, including such names as Gervais of Carbery 
and Tadhg Mac Cuinn, ancestor to the present Earl of Dunraven, 
but the first name of the twelve is Domhnall O’Mahony, of 
Dunloe. This personage seems to have been a real power in 
the county. He was a Catholic and tenant to the Earl of 
Shelbourne, but he had abjured the Pretender, and the number 
of his own subjects was estimated at “three thousand persons 
all of the Pope’s religion.” He had disciplined his dependents 
aS an army, ready at a moment’s notice to swoop down on 
the objects of his displeasure. If we may believe the evidence 
of Kennedy, quit-rent ‘collector, only a dozen of Mahony’s 
tenants were Leinster Protestants. ‘So may it please you 
Excie and Lopps,”’ adds Kennedy, “ the said Mahony and his 
mobb of Fairesses are so dreaded by his mighty power that 
noe’ Papist in the kingdom of Ireland hath the like.” * 


* For a fuller picture of life in Kerry the reader is referred to the 
chapter entitled “ Kerry in the Eighteenth Century,” in Miss Hickson’s 
Old Kerry Records, Second Series, on which the writer of the preceding 
account has largely drawn. i 
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Such were the scenes amid which our poet lived and sang. 

He watched his country, all torn and blood-stained, entering 

within the shadow of an inhuman persecution, and did not 

live to see her even partially emerge. He often connected his 

own hardships—notwithstanding his profession as ollamh— 

with those of his country, and traced both to the same source, 

and in his death-bed poem he bewails both together. He is 

beyond all others the poet of the ancient Irish nobility, who 

despises upstarts, and gives no quarter to any man who sacri- - 
fices honour and faith for wealth and power. 

O’Rahilly was well versed in the learning current in his 
native district ; and his knowledge of the classics is sufficiently 
attested by the allusions to classical topics to be found in his 
writings. The extent of his knowledge of English we cannot 
accurately ascertain ; but from allusions and quotations in his 
prose it would seem that he was at home in that language. 
His knowledge of Irish was unquestionably profound. His 
command of that tongue was such as natural genius alone, 
without extensive study, could not give, and has rarely been 
equalled. A deep and intimate acquaintance with the Irish 
language is, O’Curry testifies, evinced by the “Eachtra 
Chloinne Thomais.” Nor can less be said of the “ Eachtra 
Thaidhg Dhuibh ” or of the lyrics and elegies printed in this 
volume. His familiarity with all the legendary lore that 
illumines the dawn of Irish history is shown in his elegies, 
and must have been the result of wide reading and a tenacious 
memory. He had an ardent passion for genealogy, but 
- differed from ordinary genealogists in this, that he quickened 
the dry bones of a pedigree with the life of poetry. We 
have already seen how an education could be procured in 
Kerry even when school teaching was a serious crime against 
the law. Indeed Egan seems to have been the most learned 
ollamh of his day. His quaint account of the learned meet- 
ings in O’Callaghan’s house (XV.), where every great name 
in Europe came under discussion, cannot be considered as 
exaggerated, if we remember that men like the poet himself 
were of the company. Indeed, so highly did the popular 
voice esteem his genealogical talents that even in our own 
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day a quotation from one of his elegies has been regarded 
as proving a kinship, remote and shadowy in most cases, between 
families. 

There is reason to believe that he was at first in good cir- 
cumstances ; but his poverty at the end of his life was extreme. 
It is hardly possible to read his death-bed poem (XXI.), to 
which allusion has been already made, without tears. Here 
he appears as one wanting help, and yet too proud to beg. 
He will not be seen at the doors of the new nobility. He 
laments the loss of the true chieftains in terms of matchless 
pathos. He had tried Sir Valentine Brown (VIII.), but he 
was repulsed ; his “ reana-norc tat”? must henceforth vainly 
weep for the generous nobles of the “ Capt’-pmt.” In the 
poem on the “Shoes,” with which he was presented by 
O’Donoghue Dubh (XVIII.) his soul appears overcast with 
the shadow of dire poverty. The tone is subdued ; the humour 
is grim; and in the concluding lines he expresses openly his 
distress and desolateness. It was probably one of his latest 
poems. It is remarkable in this poet that the verses he 
produced in an old age of sorrow and poverty are more fiery 
and vigorous than his earlier productions. i 

After the lapse of nearly 2oo years Egan 's memory is fresh 
to-day in many parts of Munster, and would have been far 
fresher and more vivid were it not that the language in which 
he wrote, and in which his witty sayings were recorded, has 
decayed throughout almost the entire province. 

Though little of biographical value Has reached us con- 
cerning him, still certain traits of his character have been 
placed in a strong light by oral tradition. It appears that 
affected simplicity formed a strong feature of his character. 
He delighted in acting as a simpleton until he had secured his 
object, and then in impressing on the bystanders the success 
of his practical joke by making a display of his learning. On 
one occasion he entered a book-shop in Cork, and asked the 
price of the books that lay on the counter in a tone of voice 
and with a gesture that led the bookseller to imagine he was 
dealing with a fool. At length he asked with much timidity 
the price of a large expensive classical work exhibited there. - 
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The bookseller, with.a look of pitying contempt, handed him 
the book, and said, “ You will get it for nothing if you can 
only read it.” The poet took the book, and to confirm the 
‘seller in his error opened it, and held it before him with the 
pages inverted ; and, when the bargain had been duly ratified, 
set it properly before him and read it aloud with a facility 
that amazed the bystanders and confounded the bookseller, 
who perceived he had been made the victim of a practical joke. 

When he attended fairs, and on such public occasions, it is 
said that he usually wore a “ sugan”’ round his waist. Indeed, 
in one of his prose satires, when describing the dress adopted 
by Clan Thomas, he appears to allude to this cincture. He 
delighted in passing for a foolish clown amongst the buyers 
from Cork and Limerick who frequented the fairs, and to whom 
he was known only by reputation. His constant reply to such 
strangers, if they happened to price his cattle, was, “Ou bainc 
mo mataift Liom son 140 00 Viol són An méro reo,” and thus 
they were led to imagine that he was a mere instrument in the 
hands of an absent mother. 

On one occasion a certain Limerick stranger, named 
Shinkwin, was completely deceived by his language and 
manner. Shinkwin, it seems, bought some cattle from the 
poet, whom he regarded as a fool, and imagined from the 
replies to some questions he asked that the cattle were in 
calf. Afterwards, as he passed along the street, he observed 
this “fool” discussing with great volubility and vehemence 
some questions of history with a local gentleman. He inquired 
-who that man was, and was told that he was Egan O'Rahilly. 
On hearing this—for the poet was well known by reputation 
throughout Munster—he exclaimed, O’f45 foin b4 San DAI 45 
Sinnicin, “ That leaves Shinkwin with cows not in calf.” ‘This 
expression has passed into a proverb. 

O’Rahilly is also popularly remembered as an unrivalled 
satirist. He belonged to what Eoghan Ruadh O’Sullivan called 
é“ Muintir Chainte.” In a period of Irish history anterior to 
that we are considering, satirists were supposed to be able to 
raise three blisters on the individual whom they abused if he 
deserved the satire ; stories are told of our poet which attribute 
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to his satire still greater power. It is said that, like Archilochus 
of old, he killed a man by the venom of his satire, and that 
a fierce attempt was made to satirize himself ; that he laboured - 
the livelong night to neutralize its effects; and that when 
morning came he asked his daughter to look out and reconnoitre. 
The daughter brought word that some of his cattle had perished 
during the night. The poet, on hearing this, said, “ Durdeacap 
Le 014 an Lá 4 OUL ofa 1p nse opm-pa Vo-cusro ré.” “Thank 
God! the victory was gained over them and not over me.” 
This story is worth recording, as it proves how genuinely our 
poet represents the ancient spirit of Irish literature. On 
reading the legend one is carried in imagination to the days 
of Cuchulainn and Ferdiad, or of Cairbre and Breas. There 
can be no doubt that Egan’s power of vituperation was un- 
rivalled. In his day personal satire among Irish bards was 
nothing better than eloquent rhythmical barging, often indulged 
in for the sake of displaying the scolding power of the satirist. 
In the case of our poet we need not rest his claim as a master 
of abusive language on mythical stories ; an interesting specimen 
of his personal satire still exists. A poet of the MacCarthy 
family, caled Domhnall na Tuile, or “ Domhnall of the Flood,” 
whose patron was Tadhg an Duna, wrote a bitter attack on 
him, on what provocation we cannot say. O’Rahilly replied 
in a satire of greater bitterness still. The attack and reply 
(XXXVIII.) are given in the present volume. We believe 
they will be found interesting, as throwing some light on 
what our annalists say of Irish satire. They certainly 
display unbounded command of language. Whether this fierce 
encounter was purely a trial of strength between the poets 
we cannot determine. MacCarthy’s effusion is, like the re dh 
a description of the physical and mental characteristics of his 
antagonist, so vague and exaggerated, however, that it is impos- ( 
sible to draw any conclusions from it regarding his physica} 
appearance. 

An anonymous writer in the Irish. Monthly Magazine of 
Politics and Literature for January, 1834, on looking over Hardi- 
man’s Irish Minsirelsy and seeing there the name of our poet 
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has his thoughts carried back to the days of his youth, and 
speaks as follows :—. 


“ The name of Rahilly excited in my mind peculiar interest from the 
circumstance of having been in my juvenile days intimately acquainted 
with his grandson, Mr. Patrick Rahilly, one of the last of the Milesian 
race of schoolmasters so numerous in Ireland about sixty years ago, and 
so remarkable for the originality of their manners and eccentricity and 
rakishness of their habits. He was an admirable specimen of the genus. 
From the age of seventeen up to the close of his life at the advanced age 
of 75 he was occupied in the art and mystery of private tuition, and so 
ardent a lover of variety was he that in the course of that long period 
he was never known to pass an entire year in one family—he was literally 
a rolling stone in whom the proverb was verified, as he gathered no moss. 
His figure was tall and commanding, his complexion dark, his features 
sharp and intellectual, to which a profusion of long, lank, black hair gave 
a peculiar solemnity of expression and afforded at the same time prima 


facie evidence of his Milesian origin. . . . His manners were perfectly 
those of a gentleman, except on periodical occasions, when he broke loose 
on what he used himself to call a reel. . . . On these occasions he generally 


contrived to associate with himself one or two of the neighbouring peda- 
gogues of Bacchanalian propensities and secured if possible the company 
of some thirsty fiddler or punch-loving piper, for he inherited a consider- 
able portion of his grandfather’s taste tor both poetry and music. 


The writer proceeds to give stories of his carouses and 
escapades, which he had from his own lips. The County of 
Waterford and parts of East Cork were evidently favourite 
districts with him—Cloyne, Kilworth, Stradbally, Dungarvan 
being mentioned as scenes of his frolic. A favourite amusement 
which he practised in the society of fellow-tutors was the com- 
position of hexameters in bog Latin, or mixed Latin and English. 
. Here is a specimen perpetrated at Kilworth, describing the 
tall landlady of the inn stopping with straw and clouts the 
breaches made in the windows by a howling storm :— 


“ Est domus windosa, est et landladia longa, 


Soppibus et cloutis cupiens stoppare fenestras.”” 


About the year 1790 he was tutor to a Mr. Roche, of Co. 
Waterford). At another time he was employed by a Mr. 


Power, of Seafield. A friend of the magazine writer’s met him 
Cc 
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at Seafield and afterwards at Stradbally. At the latter place 
he saluted him as usual, saying :— 


“ How do you do, Mr. Rahilly? I’m glad to see you here,” and proffered 
his hand. The Milesian instantly drew back, and, elevating himself to: his 
extreme perpendicular altitude, thus addressed him : “ Sir, when you meet 
me at Mr. Power’s, at Seafield, I am, it is true, but plain Mr. Rahilly, but I 
wish you to know when you meet me here, at Stradbally, on my own 
account, I am no longer Mr. Rahilly—but rake outrageous O’Rahilly.” 


II.—HIS WORKS. 


O’Rahilly’s works may be divided into three classes : Lyrics, 
Elegies, and Satires. As a lyric poet he deserves a high 
place. His pieces are short, often without regular order or 
sequence of parts; often, too, with a line or a clause thrown 
in to fill up space and keep the metre going, but the main 
thoughts come from the heart, and throw themselves without 
apparent effort into language of great beauty and precision. 
No idea foreign to the subject is obtruded on the reader’s 
attention ; the whole seems produced in the heat of inspiration. 
The rhythm is perfect, without tricks of style or metre. The 
poet's very soul seems poured out into his verse. Most of 
his lyrical pieces that have reached us are concerned with his 
country’s sufferings and wounds then bleeding fresh, the decay 
of her strength, the usurpation of her lands by foreigners, and 
the expulsion of the old nobility.. His mind is never off this. 
theme. The energies which other poets devoted to the praise 
of wine or woman he spent in recounting the past glories and 
mourning over the present sorrows of his beloved land, whose 
history he had studied as few men have ever done, and whose 
miseries he beheld with the keen eye of genius, and felt for 
with the warmth and sensibility of the most ardent of natures. 

His power as a lyric poet consists mainly in the strength 
of his passion, and in his unequalled pathos. One gets the 
idea from some of the shorter pieces, in which he depicts the 
bleeding and tortured condition of his country, that a VEryis 
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tempest of passion swept through the poet’s soul. His 
_paroxysms are fierce, vehement, and fitful. In such gusts he 
is often taken so far beyond himself that when the storm is 
Over he seems to forget the links that bound his thoughts 
together. He takes little trouble to present the reader with 
a finished whole, in which the various parts are joined together 
i by easy natural links. He is only anxious to fix our attention 
ion what is great and striking, leaving minor matters to care 
for themselves. We can imagine a poet like Gray counting 
with scrupulous care the number of his lines, labouring his 
_thymes, and linking one verse to another, so as to form a 
homogeneous whole. Our poet seems to care little about the - 
number of his lines, or such minor points. He is conscious 
_that his thoughts, glowing hot, deserve attention, and he 
| compels it. 
| There are few pictures in poetry more pathetic than that 
drawn in “The Merchant’s Son” (III.). The frequency with 
‘which visions of Ireland, cast into stereotyped form, were 
| produced at a later date is calculated to create a prejudice in 
ithe mind of the reader against this poem. But the vision 
here described is altogether different from the common poetic 
‘reveries of the later poets. The loveliness and grace of the 
i maiden, her misfortunes, her trust in her absent deliverer and 
lover, her belief in his speedy arrival, the fidelity with which 
she clings to his love—all these create in our minds an intense 
‘interest in the distressed queen. But our hearts melt to pity 
when oi is described as looking, day after day, across the 
| main, “ over wild, sand-mingled waves,” in the hope of catching 
la glimpse of the promised fleet. Then the poet has a sudden 
and painful surprise in store for her and for us. The hero 
‘she loved is dead. He died in Spain, and there is no one to 
‘pity her. It is more than she can bear. Her soul is wrenched 
‘from her body in terror at the word. It is impossible to de- 
‘scribe adequately the power of this poem. It is ablaze with 
| passion, while the sudden terror of the concluding stanza belongs 
ito the sublime. 

O'Rahilly, as we have seen, lived at a time of supreme 
‘crisis in Irish history. The pent-up passion of a suffering 
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people finds expression in every line of that magnificent 
‘threnody, which stands second in this collection. Never, 
perhaps, since Jeremias sat by the wayside and chanted a 
‘mournful dirge over the ruin of Jerusalem, never were a nation’s 
woes depicted with such vivid anguish and such passionate 
‘bursts of grief. We have no reason to suppose that the poet 
made a special study of Biblical literature ; yet it is impossible 
“to read this outburst of fierce, intense passion without being 
‘reminded of passages in the writings of the Hebrew prophets, 
‘and especially in the Lamentations. The similarity in thought, 
im intensity of feeling, in vigour of expression, in variety and 
simplicity of imagery, between this poem and the Lamentations 
is, we think, not due to conscious imitation; it is rather to 
be ascribed to the brooding of kindred spirits over subjects 
that had much in common. 


“ How doth the city sit solitary that was full of people! how is the 


‘mistress”of the gentiles become a widow: the prince of provinces made 
tiributary ! ”—LAM. i. 1. 


“Weeping she hath wept in the night, and her tears are on her cheeks : 


‘there is none to comfort her among all them that were dear to her.”— 
Lam. i. “2. 


“ My eyes have failed with weeping, my bowels are troubled: my 
liver is poured out upon the earth, for the destruction of the daughter 
of my people, when the children, and the sucklings, fainted away in the 
streets of the city.”—LAM. ii. 11. 


“ And from the daughter of Sion all her beauty is departed : her princes 
‘are become like rams that find no pastures: and they are gone away 
without strength before the face of the pursuer.’’—Lam. i. 6. 


Let these well-known verses be compared with the first 
three poems and the twenty-first of this collection, as well as 
with many passages in the elegies, and we think it will appear 
“that our poet in vigour of expression, in majesty and simplicity 
of imagery, in melting pathos, may claim kinship with the 
greatest writers of all time. 

The Elegies differ in style and metre from the Lyrics. They 
are death-songs for distinguished persons. The poet soothes 
every sorrow. He remembers every friend: the wife, the 
sister, the helpless orphan, the weeping father and mother, 
the famished poor mourning at the gate with no one to break 
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them bread. He brings before our eyes the house, wont to be 
so gay, now cold and comfortless and still with the melancholy 
silence of death. 

There is something exquisitely affecting in the tender names 
which O’Rahilly applies to the deceased: a fountain of milk 
to the weak, their Cuchulainn in a hostile gathering, the guard 
of their houses and flocks. But, in spite of their tenderness, 
too-frequent repetition palls. There is too much sameness im 
the drapery of his grief. Nature mourns, the hills are rent 
asunder, there is a dull mist in the heavens. Such are “ the 
trappings and the suits of woe”’ that he constantly employs- 

The use made of the Greek and Roman deities is, however, 
to modern critics, the greatest blemish in these compositions. 
Pan and Jupiter, Juno and Pallas, give the renowned infant at 
baptism the gifts peculiar to themselves. The elegy on Captain 
O’Leary (XXII.), in spite of these faults, is a beautiful poem- 
The elegy on O'Callaghan (XV. and XVI.) is, perhaps, the 
most finished production of the author. But the least faulty 
and most affecting of all the elegies is, without doubt, that on 
Cronin’s three children, who were drowned (XII.). The rhythm 
is exquisite, and the beautiful metre is that employed im 
O’Neaghtan’s lament for Mary of Modena. . 

To O’Rahilly, as O’Curry testifies, were usually attributed 
in Munster, even as late as 1840, two fierce prose satires, 
é Eachtra Chloinne Thomais” and “ Parliament Chloinne 
Thomais.” These productions were transcribed as early as- 
1705, and are given anonymously in the MSS., with the exception 
of R.A. 23. H.15, written in 1773, in which they are ascribed. 
‘to our poet. If they are from O’Rahilly’s pen they must have 
been written in his extreme youth, or else he must have imitated 
in them the style and language of the period of the Common- 
wealth or early Restoration. ‘‘Clan Thomas,” a breed of 
semi-satanic origin, full of pride and avarice, whose morals 
and language do justice to their parentage, are doomed for 
generations to be the slaves of the nobles in Ireland ; but they 
watch every opportunity of throwing off the yoke. They are 
essentially a gens rustica. In reading their squabbles, their 
foolish conflicts on questions of ancestry, down through the 
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ages, we feel that we are getting a vivid glimpse of the brawls, 
the disunion, the traitorism of a certain species of Irishman 
that has ever been a foul stain on the pages of Irish history. 
The author, with peculiar pleasure, ridicules their love of lisping 
in an English accent, and of being taken notice of by English ' 
nobles. He takes us through the minutest particulars of 
a scolding match, or a meeting, or a feast, taking care that 
we in the meantime conceive a perfect loathing for the actors 
in these petty dramas. We stand and look on as they devour 
their meals, we hear the noise made by the fluids they drink 
as they descend their throats, we listen to their low oaths and 
foolish swagger about their high lineage, and we turn away 
in disgust. 

The “Eachtra Taidhg Dhuibh,” which is undoubtedly 
O’Rahilly’s, and was written in 1713 or soon after, imitates 
many points in the “Eachtra Chloinne Thomais” and introduces 
the “Clan Thomas” themselves. It is a fierce lampoon 
on Cronin, written in a cold, bitter spirit, without imagination 
or passion, and gives us valuable sidelights on the history of 
the time. If read in the light of the documents which are 
given in the Appendix and the poems which these documents 
specially illustrate, it will afford a clear outline—in satirical 
language—of the principal events in the history of the large 
district affected by the confiscation of the Kenmare estate 
and no uncertain judgment on the leading characters in the 
transactions to which it gave rise down to the year T7i3- 

With a literature such as this, there was little danger that 
the Irish people as a whole, much less the people of the southern 
province, would suffer the canker of slavery to eat into their 
souls. This literature, ever appealing to the glories of the 
p2st, ever stinging with keen sarcasm those who attempted 
to supplant the rightful heirs of Irish soil, ever taunting the 
oppressor with his cruelty and treachery, kept alive in the 
Irish heart, to use the words of Burke, “even in servitude 
itself, the spirit of an exalted freedom.” The mission of the 
Irish ollamh in those troubled days, and in the dark night of 
the penal times which followed, was to proclaim in words of 
fire the injustice that was being committed, to divert the people’s 
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attention from present troubles by pointing to a glorious past, 
and, lest they should fall into despair, to kindle hopes of future 
deliverance. Our ollamh’s strain is sad, and infinitely tender, 
but withal bold and uncompromising. He is an ardent admirer 
of the great Irish families that stretch back through our history 
into the twilight of legend; he is a believer in aristoctacy ; 
but his fiercest invectives are poured out against those who 
in the stress of a national crisis purchase a vulgar upstart 
nobility at the cost of honour and virtue. 

In estimating O’Rahilly’s place in literature it must be 
remembered that Irish literature continued in a state of almost 
complete isolation down to its total ex'inction at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. It imitated no foreign models. It 
did not compete for the ear of Europe with any neighbour 
literature. It was little influenced by the invention of printing, 
or by the revival of learning in Europe. The number of books 
printed in the Irish language from the middle of the sixteenth 
to the middle of the nineteenth century would hardly more 
than fill a schoolboy’s box; and of these none were on general 
literature. The desire for learning for which the Irish race 
was proverbial, during: these centuries of strain, operated as 
by a kind of instinct mainly in two directions : the attainment 
of priestly orders, and the cultivation of national history and 
. poetry. Even writers learned in classical and foreign litera- 
ture showed little inclination to adopt a foreign style. Keating 
was undoubtedly a man of broad learning, and gifted with a 
vivid imagination ; but he wrote poetry not in the style of 
‘Virgil or Dante, nor yet of Ronsard or Spenser, but as the Irish 
poets who preceded him. O'Rahilly, though some eighty years 
later than Keating, is more truly Ivish still, in metre, in style, 
in thought. 

The reader must not, therefore, be surprised to find in our 
author’s poems a freshness, a simplicity, a vigour, that savour 
of the Homeric age. The descriptions of life in O’Callaghan’s 
house (XV.), or in that of Warner (X.), have something of the 
old-world charm of the Odyssey. It would be uncritical to 

judge this poet according to the canons of taste accepted by 
the nations of modern Europe. He is a survival of the antique, 
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in metre, in style, in thought, in spirit. His spirit is as strong, . 
as fresh, as vigorous, and olden as the language in which he 
wrote, as the race whose oppression he depicted ; it is soft and 
glowing as the summer verdure of his native lake-lands; it 
is melancholy as the voice of the storm-vexed Tonn Tóime 
that disturbed his rest on that night when in poverty and 
loneliness he lay in bed weaving verses destined to be 
immortal (VIL). 


III.—METRIC. 


In the poems we are considering (with few exceptions) stress 
and similarity of vowel sounds in corresponding stressed syllables 
ave the fundamental metrical principle. Certain root syllables 
receive a sivess as each line is pronounced, and corresponding 
lines have a like number of stresses. We call the set of stressed 
vowel sounds in a line, or stanza, or poem, the stvress-frame 
of that line, or stanza, or poem. We _ understand the stress- 
frame to consist of vowel sounds in their unmodified state. We 
call each stressed vowel sound a stvess-bearer. It is convenient 
sometimes to speak of a syllable containing a stressed vowel as 
a stress-bearer. A diphthong or triphthong is similar to a Single . 
vowel when the sound of that vowel is the prevailing sound 
of the diphthong or triphthong. Syllables that contain identical 
or similar vowel sounds are similar; thus steo and só are 
similar, also nao1 and ui; thus, too, peompa and corpin (XX. 33) 
have their first syllables similar, o being attenuated or thinned 
in both; also riot and ctaroim (XVI. 36-38), where the common 
vowel sound is ee as in free. Stresses and stress-bearers corres- 
pond in two lines when they occur in the same order, beginning 
with the first stress in each. Lines are similar when their 
corresponding stresses fall upon similar syllables, or when 
their corresponding stress-bearers are identical. When all the 
lines in a stanza or poem are similar, the stanza or poem is 
said to be homogeneous. A stress is said to rule the syllables 
which are pronounced with dependence on it, and these may 
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be taken to be the syllable on which it falls, and the succeeding 
syllables as far as the next stress, or to the end of the line in 
the case of the final stress. The initial stress of a line may 
also rule one or more antecedent syllables. 

The final stress-bearer plays an important part in the melody 
of a line, and in the case of certain metres the penultimate 
stress-bearer also. 

For purposes of analysis we use the following notation :— 


A represents ain cac, sounded like o in cot (nearly). 


a on Clie Féin; Be » @ 4, name. 

au ae IS no TR y » aw,, awl. 

é ta e1 ,, bert, 53 om Goh 476 

é in erg ts ig ace ALE 

i aie ft... nic; & bhan hailhena CH 

i - er, ferom, _,, » $ ,, line (nearly). 
ia a toe este " Deeg re Wears 

ó á C1 cot, Sn maic; 

ou és oO. 2 Lom,* “ », OW ,, how. 

ú a ae Cut\s é » w,, pull. 

a es Ti Cul: LA » 00 ,, school. 

ua ape BN on, AEP —- ,, ua ,, truant (but shorter). 


These are the chief unattenuated or otherwise unmodified 
stress-bearing vowel sounds met with in Irish poetry; some 
of them, such as i, é, etc., cannot be attenuated or thinned. 

In all the poems we are considering similar lines in the 
. same stanza, and generally throughout the same poem, have 
their final stress-bearers identical. We speak of an A-poem, 
or an E-poem, etc., according as any of these vowel sounds 
is the final stress-bearer throughout a homogeneous poem. Not 
every vowel sound in the table given above is used as the 
final stress-bearer for a homogeneous poem, and the most 
eommon final stress-bearers are a, €, 0, Ua. In our analysis. 
we mark final stress-bearers by capitals. In poems in which 
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alternate lines are similar it is convenient to regard the final 
stress-bearer of the even lines only as characterizing the poem. 
The penultimate stress in poems, in which it rules but one 
syllable, becomes as important as the final stress. The initial 
stress of a line often falls on an undecided vowel sound, and 
often rules the greatest number of syllables. In the following 
analysis we place a horizontal stroke above the vowel, or 
combination of vowels, on which the stress falls, and use a 
slanting accent-mark, pointing, as far as is possible, to the 
vowel whose sound prevails in the stressed syllable. Ordinary 
accent marks are omitted to avoid confusion. 

The metres we are considering may be divided into 
Elegiac and Lyrical metres. 


Elegiac Metres. 


We begin with the Elegiac stanza, which is the metrical 
type of a large number of poems in this volume. It consists 
of four verses or lines. Each verse normally contains nine 
syllables, ruled by four stresses. The even syllables contain 
stress-bearers. The second aad third stress-bearers, at Jeast, 
are similar. There are often only eight syllables, in which 
case the odd syllables contain stress-bearers. Frequently one 
or more of the stresses rule an extra syllable. The final stress 
always rules two only. Hence the number of syllables varies 
from eight to eleven. The following lines illustrate the 
variation in the Bureber of syllables :— 

ba há á 


(I) Cuire crore Pos ci tu an feocad. 8 syllables. 
sá 
( 


2) i 014 50 ‘O1AN 17 éoirin. 8 syllables. 
2A 2 we “a 


(3) An vapa Far 00 nat , an Coise. 9 bia 
i A 


=a 


(4) Bot na phota Lean hoilea® Cu ic oise. IO ins ais 


Si 4 
(5) CA. rceim. na bptaáicear afi Lapad mán Loépiann. IE 
panics ' 
tá / Fá 


(6) nace 4 tigte so Pinmt pan Ofosmmar.. II syllables. — 
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Marking by a short horizontal stroke the unstressed 
syllables, the stress-frames of these lines are ;:— 


(1) G = & = &- O ~ 
(2) 6 - ia - ia- O- 
EE: Ei RO aw 
ED a th enh Ae Om 
(5) - 2 — &4 --&4 ~-O- 
(6) - ua - { --f -~--O- 


The following stanza is in regular Elegiac metre, and is a 
faint imitation of the poet’s manner ;— 
I wéep my héro pléasing, patient, 
The friénd of péace, the glée of the n4tion, 
Whose voice was swéet, whose chéek was radiant, 
Whose sóul was frée, whose féats were fámous. 


The stress-frame is, 

(@ @ @ A) 4, 
with the first stress-bearer variable. 

In the Elegiac stanza different lines are not necessarily 
similar, but have always their final stress-bearers similar. 
The final stress-bearers of the lines in different stanzas must 
be similar, and are similar in all the poems in Elegiac metre 
in this volume. These are Il., XIII., XIV., XV., XVIIL,, 
MAIL, XXIII., XXVI., XXVII, XXXIV., XXXV., LIV. 


Lyrical Metres. 


The five-stressed verse in which I. is composed is typical 
of several poems in this volume. It is suited to serious and 
meditative subjects. In it are composed I., IV., XXI., elses 
XLI., and portions of XXXIX. Each poem in this metre is 
divided into stanzas of four verses each. Each verse has five 
stresses. The final stress rules two syllables, the penultimate 
but one. Each stanza is homogeneous; and, though this be 
not essential, each poem is also homogeneous. 
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The first stanza of I. bears its stresses thus :— 
ie RA zx Fá té 

Ip acuinre sean liom cpeatcs eye To'ota 

& & ke Lett 
[4 poamalt 50 '040F, T 4 S40LC4 cli-bpleo1vTe; 

; J á Fe 
Na cpanna ba Cneine as Dedndam 'oin 'ooib-rean 

á Lat nie & 

DO Fesapipao 4 nsea4s. "Pa bpneama ctuon feocta. 


The stress-frame is, 
GQ 4-4 & Ola 
marking the unstressed syllables as above, we have 
(ease eh aiseanna Oe 


The following English stanza has been composed to 
illustrate this metre. It is constructed on the stress-frame_of 
I., and follows much the same line of thought :— 


In sérrow and chains we plain like Greéce délden, 
By foreigners slain in graves our chiefs méulder, 
Misfortune and cáre await each frée sdldier, 
While céffin-ships béar our brave the séas óver. 


I. is, then, a five-stressed homogeneous O- -poem. fp 4 
IV. is in the same metre, but with a different stress-frame. 
I. is a five-stressed homogeneous UA-poem thus :— 


cá sá tá sá “ 

Hite na sile 00 Connape an plige 1 n-uaisnesr; 
rá - 2 Reis 
Cmortal an Cmoreail 4 Suipm-pore punn-uaine; 

á á á é 4 


Dinnear an binnir a Eocat nan cqion-gpuamoa; 
ve / / / á 


'Deimse une rinne 00 flonnad n-a SMor-Spuaonar. 
The stress-frame is, 
(i 1 SOmen UA) ss 
or marking the unstressed syllables as before, 


(sii Éireannaí AA AS 
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Here, it will be noted, the first three stresses rule each three 
syllables, the fourth one, and the final two. The other metres 
we have to examine are less frequently employed. 

VISis. quite a miracle of sound. It is a homogeneous nine- 
stressed A-poem. The last three syllables of each line have a 
stress each. The first line bears its stresses as follows :— I 


= éi 4 : 8 Ds Nai 
Aipling meabuil V’arcitt m'anam fest Han Tapa peans 
Sane 
wim Thert. 


The stress frame is, 
(A &, 2H, 4 4, ou & A) 4, 
or marking the unstressed syllables, 


(eee Sate a ou © Aja. 

In each line we have the system 4 4 thrice repeated, and 
three other distinct stress-bearers to close the line. It should 
be observed that the eighth stress is slight, but falls on syllables 
that ‘are similar. Of course each of the lines in this poem could 
be divided into two of four and five stress-bearers respectively. 

In XII. the alternate lines are similar. The first two lines 
bear their stresses thus— 

FA i fi é 
Do seir an Rat Mop v0 pleabsd 4 reot 
/ / ha sa 
00 Léanad Fa rean rin 00 pleare vig 4n bnoin. 


The stress-frame for the first stanza is, 


beatae co ig 
sera Na aile 


or marking unstressed syllables, 
eo sr as HO 
LA mac ha 10) tee 
The beauty of this system consists partly in the alternation 


of the similar lines, and partly in the division of all the odd lines 
into two equal parts ; besides, there are only two stress-bearing 
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sounds in the entire stanza (a and 6), while in the even lines. 
the 4 sound predominates. It is a four-stressed O-poem. 
In III. each stanza ends with the same word except the 
last, which, however, ends in a word having a similar syllable 
to the final stress-bearer of the others. It is a seven-stressed 
A-poem, but each line has its own separate stress-frame, and. 
no two consecutive lines have the same stress-frame, with but 
few exceptions, such as the first two lines. The first line runs :— 


/ cA LÁ / / / “ 
óiruns Heap 00 'óeancor fein im” Leabard 17 me 50 L4s- 
HMOS SC. | 


. -. - 
Thus, there are seven stresses in each line ; the stress-frame 
is 
PAL assa IA alae 


or marking the unstressed syllables, 
aga Al = ay =. ta t=) (a A aA 


The stress-frame of each line is divided into three equal 
parts, omitting the final stress-bearer. In this sense only is 
the poem homogeneous. Each long line may thus be divided 
into four short ones, the three first szmzlar, and the fourth 
similar to the fourth of the next long line. Thus divided the 
first line would stand, 

/ 4 
óaruins sean : 
7 a= San 


Do Deasicar rein 
/ / 


im’ teabató ’p me 
/ 


So Las-bptogsac. 


The “binding” stanza is generally in a different metre 
from the poem it concludes. It is supposed to summarize the 
chief ideas of the poem. The metaphor is taken from the 
binding of a sheaf of corn. The “binding” stanza to II. 
deserves a separate analysis. 
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ce rs Lé 2 IS Bas 
Mo Speao0ad bpoin na Opagain Cpov04 TCáince on SCC 
Fig ae 4 € 2 á 
Ip na Falla mona 1 Leabard an Leosain “ran mbDuamnain Sit 
Fá á 4 IR Fá f 


Sac aicme “en coip len maic mo foro man CAO són cion 
á 4 , / é 
Cus vealb for me an earba4ró bnós Hon THparo 1n'otu. 


_. The stress-frame is, 
(a G, an? O) Sau.) Dha, 


or marking the unstressed syllables, 


y 


Ce eno ae) GS. am = (124, 


_ This is a six-stressed homogeneous I-stanza. The system 
a 6 (containing two sounds in sharp contrast) is repeated in 
each line, and each line closes with two vowel sounds also in 
sharp contrast, but in reversed order. In the beginning of 
the line the long vowel follows the short ; at the end the short 
vowel follows the long. The result is, apart from words, most 
pathetic. 

XXXVIII. has a remarkable metrical arrangement. The 
first two lines run :— 

Aof 00 $eALLaT '0 F15e Fo Taparo 
Don fpicesé paillesce pigingisanncsc, 


and the stress-frame (giving the vowels their metrical values) 


is, 
e a; e a. 
— i 2 
'e a E 


or taking account of the unstressed syllables, 


(€ — á s 8-4 - 


Each stanza is divided into two half-stanzas by the above 


poc 


arrangement. In each half-stanza there are seven stress- 


bearers, each ruling two syllables, except the seventh, which 


rules three syllables, viz., its own (E), an unaccented u, and 


another, also unaccented. The seventh stress-bearer is U 


Lá 
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through the remainder of the poem, and it is probable that 
there is some mistake in this E of the first half-stanza. If 
we omit the final stress-bearer the remainder of the stress-frame 
may be divided into three equal parts. The poem then is a 
seven-stressed homogeneous U-stanza as far as line 20. From 
this on the opening stress-bearers for practically every half-- 
stanza vary, while the final stress-bearer remains the same 
throughout. 

In the second part (the Answer of O’Rahilly) the same 
metre is kept. The final stress-bearer is A, and the stress 
rules three syllables. Taking account of the unstressed 
syllables the metre of the first stanza is, 

- au -i-—-, au-i-- i 
au —ú—— IA as | i 

It will be seen that the sixth stress-bearer differs slightly 
from the second and fourth, though they “ assonate ” according 
to Modern Irish Metrics. The stanza then is a seven-stressed 
homogeneous A-stanza. 

The first two of the stanzas that compose the “ Epitaph ” 
in XXII. constitute a four-stressed homogeneous U-poem of 
exquisite harmony. The first line runs :— 

é má á ¢ 


Ca An capitan, SO O1depac os 'oeanath cumha. 
The stress-frame is, 
Ga ia a. U) 4 
or taking account of the unstressed syllables, 
(= ia a reas 
The three last stanzas of the same “ Epitaph ” constitute 


a five-stressed homogeneous U-poem. A typical line is— 


a ie tá á í 
An Tear 00 maord1im 'íob-raán 00 b” eaccac fonn. 


The stress-frame is, 


(3.696 4) Ujea, 
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or taking account of the unstressed syllables, 
(von res Goon — 8. =U) 4: 
In the last line of the poem, 
ae oS pe tS a 
Taire A Log Fie Clad “fr if Mestad óuinn, 

the third stress falls on a preposition, while the word ctab is 
passed lightly over. . 

The two first lines of X XIX. are, 


á 4% A be 


Xd beanLa son poamat '0o teincun me 4 SCAC41D 


á / fe fe 
eirc liom san pests 50 n-innTe4o mo rceoLt. 
It consists of stanzas of eight lines each. The stress-frame, 
therefore, is, 
(RLL a; a á, 4 
ee ee 0} 


or marking the unstressed syllables, 


ai - = - 
Si sea eae a ee ie O 


It will be observed that the system 4 á occurs three times 
in succession in each typical pair of lines. In systems like this 
it is convenient to regard the final stress-bearer of the even 
lines as charactering the poem. 


XXX. closely resembles XXIX. in metrical structure, but 
the even lines are shorter. The stress-frame is, 


i i, nce 


a u, 


ax 
I 
I 
p 
I 
iss) 
I 
Sym 
_ 


here the system a. ú occurs thrice in succession, and together 
with the sharp sound T as final stress-bearer, constitute the 
entire stress-frame. Of similar build is poem XX. 

Poem V. has a stress-frame something after the style of the 
last three stanzas of XXII. It is a five-stress homogeneous 
UA-poem. Including the unaccented syllables the frame is, 


Ma Ana se 8 = UAL : 
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The first, third and fourth stress-bearers carry three syllables 
each, the second and fifth only one syllable each. 

Of similar build are poems VII., VIII. (except the last 
two stanzas), and the “ Epitaphs” to XIII. and XVI. 

There are many variations of the five-stress stanza. The 
first stanza of IX. has the following frame :— 


((> l=" ae a eee Ate 


Other forms may be found in XIX., the even stanzas of 
XVII., the first of the pieces to O’Hickey (XXIV.), XXXIII. 
(first portion of), XXXVIL., XXXIX., XLVIII., LIII., the 
last two stanzas of VIII., together with the “binding” stanzas 
OLIVE AV VI ee he AAV. OV: (last stanza), 
XXXV., XXX VIII. (first stanza), and the last stanzas of VII. 
and XXI. 

Of four-stress stanzas we have: 
(a) XXVIII., of which the frame in the first stanza is 


(ray a a gas Od es 
(b) XLIX., where we find the frame 


(8 ni ~ 6S Ose as 
where in the syllable after each of the first and second stress- 
bearers an €-vowel occurs almost as strong as the stress-vowels. 
themselves. Of similar structure are the “binding” stanza to 
XVIII., the second of the pieces to O’Hickey (XXIV.), and the 
latter portion of XXXIII. 

(c) The “binding” stanza to XIV. consists of four feet, each 
of which contains two stress-syllables and an unaccented syllable. 
The first, second, and third feet contain the same vowels in 
the same order (au a —, and the fourth the vowels á G with an 
unaccented syllable. The frame is, 


(U8 5" AU ed ae eee 
(d) The second stanza of the “ binding” to XXXVIII. gives 
the stress-frame 


~ 
- a 


[(o. Sn OL cen 


ror 
I 
! 
> 


ia -) 4, 
with a trisyllabic ending. 
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Poems XVI. and XXXVI. íor metrical purposes may be 
taken together. In XVI. the stress-frame for the first stanza 


1s 
sei ge vain ara 
a eee Kam ATT Trt 

TX XVI. 


LE Sea ame 
See 


In poems X. and XI. there is a good deal of variation of 
metre. As a general rule the first, second and third lines of 
each stanza agree in assonance. Each contains four stress- 
bearers. Each ends with a monosyllable. The fourth line 
contains three stress-bearers, ends with a disyllable, and generally 
assonates (as to the last stress) with the same syllable of the 
preceding or succeeding stanza. The first three lines of X. 
give the frame :— 


ete = ig 6), 


and the fourth 


Modern forms of old Metres. 


The metre of the third of the pieces to O’Hickey (XXIV.) 
is a kind of modern Ochtfhoclach Mór in half-stanzas. Each 
‘line bears three stresses. The first, second and third lines of 
each stanza end in a disyllable, the fourth in a monosyllable- 
Only the final stress-bearers, as a general rule, assonate. 

The metre of XLII. is interesting as being a modernization 
of Casbhairdne. Each line ends in a trisyllabic word. Instead. 
of the seven-syllable line of the ancient metre we have a three- 
stress line, one stress of which will always rest on the first 
syllable of the last word of the line. The stress-vowel of the 
end word of the first and third lines in each stanza occurs again 
in the beginning or middle of the second and fourth lines. 
The end stress-bearers of the second and fourth lines assonate.. 
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The two stanzas under XLVII. are in a modern form of 
Rannaigheacht Bheag. Each line ends in a disyllable. There 
is aicill in assonation between the end words of the first and 
third lines and the middle words of the second and fourth lines. 
The end words of the second and fourth lines assonate. Each 
line has three stress-bearers. 

The first, third and fifth stanzas of XVII. are in the modern 
Ossianic Duain metre. The end words of the second and 
fourth lines assonate. There is generally an assonance of 
the end-words of the first and third lines with a word in the 
beginning or middle of the second and fourth lines. The number 
of stress-bearers, as well as the number of syllables in each line, 
varies. It may be well to remark that the assonances always 
occur in words which would be naturally stressed in prose. 
The rules for reading prose, then, hold good too for Ossianic 
poetry. 

The metre of XXV. is an attempt at Deibhidhe. The only 
reason for saying so is that in the majority of the couplets there 
is to be found a kind of imperfect Deibhidhe-rhyme. 

The metre in“XXX1T.zand. XXXU. follows no fixed pattern. 
There are imperfect attempts at some of the Classical Metres, 
notably Rannaigheachtaand Deachnadha. The metre is purposely 
free and easy. The ends of the even lines always assonate, and 
there is assonantal azcill between the?ends of the odd lines and 
the middle of the even lines. The same remarks apply to the 


”) 


“lay” on p. 272. 


Alliteration. 


In these poems alliteration—so much used by the eighteenth- 
century poets—is by no means conspicuous. It occurs in 
phrases like corrdatca ctéib (XIII. 61), bpaitpe bpeaca 
(III. 25), por propac (IV. 9), Caife caoin ciúin (VITI: ong} 
In the lyrics we do not often come upon couplets like :— 


1 sceannar na scúúoc SCsoin Selutapn Scuanaé scam 
So vealb 1 ocift Ouibnesd níon buan mo clann (VII. 7, 8). 
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In the Elegiacs there are not many lines like the following :— 


Ap pest notm rceanaib feanta forine (XIII. 8). 
At mbáo ap mbanc aft maire 1p af mbeo'óacc (XIII. 16). 
ón. 'oana CAP 'oo Cnátú an cóise (XIII. 85). 


We have now analysed the principal metrical systems used 
in this volume, and though our analysis is not as exhaustive 
as we should wish, it will, we trust, prove sufficient to direct 
the reader’s attention to what will prove a fascinating study. 


IV.—_THE ELEGY AND MOURNING FOR 
THE DEAD. 


As many poems in this collection are Elegies or death- 
songs for persons of distinction, it may be well to give some 
account of this species of composition, and of the mourning 
for the dead, as practised from time immemorial in Ireland. 

At the wakes of the well-to-do classes a professional 
mourner was employed to chant the virtues of the dead as 
well as to console the surviving friends. The mourner seems 
to have been generally a woman, gifted with a plaintive voice, 
and able to put her thoughts into verse without much pre- 

meditation. The bean chaointe, as she was called in Munster, 
was in constant attendance during the time that elapsed between 
the formal laying-out of the corpse for waking and the burial. 
Other mourners came and went in groups. Some came from 
a distance, and, on entering the house of death, set up a loud 
wail, which they continued all together over the corpse for 
some time. It is not easy to imagine anything more solemn 
and plaintive than this wail. Some, indeed, joined in it who 
felt no natural sorrow for the dead ; but even these had griefs 
of their own which gave sincerity to their mourning once the 
flood-gates of sorrow were open. The men seldom joined in 


‘ 
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the funeral chorus, and only those whose near connexion with 
the dead inspired real sorrow, or who were specially gifted 
with a wailing voice. The bean chaointe often filled up the 
interval between successive wailings by chanting an extem pore 
dirge in praise of the dead, or of his living relations, or in 
denunciation of his enemies. These dirges, which not un- 
frequently reached a high pitch of pathos and eloquence, were 
eagerly listened to, and treasured in the memory. Sometimes 
there were two such mourners, each introduced by one of the 
factions into which a family was too often divided. They used 
to pour forth their mutual recriminations in verse, often of . 
great point and satire, on behalf of the faction they repre- 
sented ; so that sometimes the bean chaointe became a bean 
chéinte. The following snatch of dialogue will illustrate the 
brilliancy of extempore repartee that these mutual recrimina- 
tions sometimes attained. A young husband, intensely disliked 
by his wife’s relations, is dead. There is a bean chaointe on 
each side. The husband’s bean chaointe begins thus :— 


Mo $náo tu ’r mo taténeath, 
& Sool na brean ná maipeann, 
Do éuale péin ip n’ paca 

50 mbsdcarde muc 1 mbainne, 
“Din 04 Césvaom eanpars 

1 001g DO thétan agur c’atan. 


The opposing bean chaointe on behalf of the wife’s kinsfolk 
replies :— 


Niop muc é Aéc band, 

'S ni pai’ Té v’ao1p atc peaécthain, 
'S ni naib an ciléip poinping, 

'S ni naib an pcalpdn vaingean. 


‘These verses are thus translated :-— 


My love art thou and my delight, 

Thou kinsman of the dead men, 

I myself heard, though I did not see, 

That a pig would be drowned in milk, 
Between two Wednesdays in Spring, 

In the home of thy father and thy mother. 
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To which the reply is — 


It was not a pig, but a banbh, 

And it was only a week old, 

And it was not wide—the keeler, 

And it was not fastened—the hurdle-door. 


The first mourner dwells on the affluence that existed in 
the parental home of the deceased, and quotes an instance to 
prove it. In the Spring, when milk is scarce, so abundant was 
that fluid that a pig was drowned in it. The representative of 
the other side does not deny the fact, but so extenuates it as 
to make any boast about it ridiculous; even the scalpdn—a 
bundle of rods as a substitute for a door—was not well fastened. 
Sometimes a near relative of the deceased was bean chaointe ; 
and here genuine sorrow would often produce a strain of great 
pathos. Similes like the following would be thrown out in the 
ecstasy of grief :— 


Ac& mo énorde fia pmito, 

man 4 tead slap an pest, 

'S go pogsd on eocain amuse, 

'S ná Lergearpod Oileán na bfionn, 


My heart is oppressed with grief, 

As a lock in screw (that is, a spring-lock) 
When the key has been lost, 

And the Island of the Fianna could not cure it. 


The lament of the bean chaointe was called a caoine, or keene. 
It was generally in a short metre, as the above specimens. 
Of the same nature as the caoine, but far more dignified as 
a species of composition, was the Marbhna, or Elegy. It 
generally supposed the burial to have already taken place, 
and was usually composed by a poet in some way connected 
with the family of the deceased. The Marbhna was cultivated 
in every age of Irish Literature of which we have any record. 
The Lament attributed to Olliol Olum for his seven sons who 
‘fell in the battle of Magh Macroimhe, and Lament of King 
Niall, and the famous Lament of Deirdre over the sons of 
_ Usnach, are early examples. In “ Cormac’s Glossary,” under 
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the word Gamh is a citation from a Marbhna composed by 
Colman, the Patron Saint of Cloyne, for Cuimin Fota, whose 
death took place in A.p. 661 It is translated by O'Donovan 
as follows :— 


He was not more bishop than king, 

My Cuimin was son of a lord, 

Lamp of Erin for his learning, 

He was beautiful, as all have heard, 

Good his kindred, good his shape, 

Extensive were his relatives, 

Descendant of Coirpri, descendant of Corc, 

He was learned, noble, illustrious, 

Alas he is dead in the month of Gam, 

But ’tis no cause of grief! ’Tis not to death he has gone. 


This extract runs on the same lines as the modern Elegies. 

In Hardiman’s Irish Minstrelsy several beautiful Elegies 
are given, such as Torna’s Lament for Corc and Niall, and 
Seanchan’s Lament over the dead body of Dallan. During 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, both in Ireland and 
Scotland, the Elegy became one of the most extensive and 
important species of verse. Indeed, the trouble and sorrow of 
these ages were calculated to foster its plaintive melody, and 
almost every distinguished Irish poet during this period had 
composed elegies. There is an almost inevitable sameness 
about the structure of those that have been preserved ; for, as 
the idea is ancient, so is the machinery employed. The great 
heroes of Irish history are marshalled afresh as kinsmen of 
the deceased : Conn, Cuchulainn, Feargus, Niall, and Cairbre ; 
the great Norman families and the older Celtic chieftains are 
also enumerated. But one peculiar charm of this species of. 
composition, all over Ireland, comes from the mnd sidhe, fairy 
women, who have “a local habitation and a name,” and are 
wont to lament the Milesian families in sweet and doleful 
numbers. Thus, in several accounts of the battle of Clontarf, 
Aoibhill, the fairy lady of Carrigliath, near Killaloe, the banshee 
of the Dalcassians, is made to wrap Dunlaing O’Hartigan in 
a fairy cloud, to prevent his going to the battle. Dunlaing, 
however, succeeds in joining Murchadh, whose attendant he . 


to he hal 
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was. His explanation of his delay leads to an interview 
between Aoibhill and Murchadh, in which the fairy predicted, 
in verse, the fall of Brian, of Murchadh, and of many of the 
chiefs of the Dalcassian army. 

But the most celebrated of all such fairy ladies is Cliodhna, 
whose principal palace was situated at Carraig Cliodhna, or 
Cliodhna’s Rock, in the parish of Kilshanick and barony of 
Duhallow. In Glandore Harbour she is supposed to wail for 
the demise of her favourite chieftains. In this harbour there 
is still a very remarkable moan heard in the caverns of the 
rocks, when the wind is north-east off the shore. It is slow, 
continuous, and mournful, and can be heard at a great distance ; 
it is the prelude to an approaching storm, and is called Tonn 
Cliodhna, or Cliodhna’s Wave. Swift gives us a description 
of the storm in this harbour :— 


Sed cum saevit hyems et venti, carcere rupto, 
Immensos volvunt fluctus ad culmina montis, 
Non obsessae arces non fulmina vindice dextra 
Missa Iovis quoties inimicas saevit in urbes, 
Exaequunt sonitum undarum veniente procella, 
Littora littoribus reboant. 
Swift's Works, vol. xvi., p. 302. 


There are two other natural mourners on our Irish coasts : 
Tonn Tuaithe, off the coast of Antrim, and Tonn Rudhraighe, 
in Dundrum Bay, Co. Down. Indeed, most of the Irish rivers 
are pressed into the chorus of lamentation by the Elegiac poets. 
Besides Aoibhill and Cliodhna, there are Aine of Cnoc Aine, 


‘Una of Durlus Eile, Grian of Cnoc Greine, Eibhlinn of Shabh 


Fuaid. In our poem XXXV. there is given a list of these 
amiable beings. In Keating’s Elegy for the Lord of the Decies 
(A.D. 1626), Cliodhna, the chief mourner, is made to perform 
a most extraordinary circuit, which takes a week to accomplish. 
She visits all the fairy palaces in the- country and weeps afresh 
at each. In some of O’Rahilly’s elegies the various local fairy 
ladies are set lamenting all at once, Cliodhna leading off, and 
giving information about the kindred of the deceased. In 
poems XV. and XVI. there is a strange combination of the 
native and the classical mythologies not uncommon in the 
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Poetics of the last two centuries, while Jupiter asks Cliodhna 
to draw up the pedigree of O’Callaghan. 

But the Banshee is not content to await the death of her 
favourite chieftains: she gives them warning when any great 
sickness is to end in death. “ No doubt can for a moment be 
entertained,” says Dr. O'Donovan, “of the fact that a most © 
piteous wailing is heard shortly before the dissolution of the 
members of some families.” —Kilkenny Archeological Journal, 
1856, p. 129. It is remarkable that in poem XXXV., which is 
elegiac in form, O'Rahilly represents the mné sidhe as lamenting, 
not the death of a chieftain, but his being deprived of his lands, 
and banished. 


V.—THE MANUSCRIPTS AND LANGUAGE OF 
THE POEMS. 


The principal sources of the text of the poems in this volume 
are '— 


(a) The MSS. in the Royal Irish Academy (R.I.A.), including the 
Stowe Collection. ! 

(5) The MSS. in the Library of St. Patrick's College, Maynooth (May.). 
These include the Murphy(M.), Renehan(R.), and O’Curry(O’C.) collections. 

(c) Irish MSS. in the British Museum (B.). 

(4) A collection of Irish MSS. in the Library of the King's Inns, Dublin. 


The following is a detailed list of the MSS. consulted for 
the various poems. “These are indicated by Roman numerals :— ! 


I. R.A. 23B38, p. 25; 23D8, 280; 23NI1, 27; 23C20, 393; 
tbid., Pp. 135; 23G21, 368; 23C8, go. May. X., p. 218; 
II; 59; LVII., 1. 

H.R-E.A, 23M49, 259. B. Mus., Eger., 58, 158; ibid., 64. 

III. R.I.A. 23D8, 260 (with English metrical translation) ; 23C8, 
353; 23F18, 61; 23B38, 237 (with heading on Eine, but 
no author); 23G21, 489; ibid., 366. May. VI., 229. 

IV. R.LA. 23G21, 365; ibid., 490; 23113, 22; 23124, 557; 
23M47, Part IV., p. 80; 23M16, 209; 23Q2, 123; 23126, 
96; Stowe A iv., 2, 126; 23B38, ror; 23F18, 64; 23Ks51, 
23; 23C8, 97; 23M14, 55. “Mas: XII 3413 XCV. fol. 
T4 LVile ees: 
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V. R.LA. 23G20, 144; 23G21, 367; 23C8, 93; Stowe, A iv. 2, 
127. May. XII., 65. 
VI. R.I.A. 23C8, 94; 23G20, 134; 23Gar, 24. May. XII., 60. 

VII. R.I.A. 23G21, 364; 23G20, 133; tbid., 391; 23C8, 95. May. 
Vi; 495; 211; 343: 

VIII. R.I.A. 23G2r, 363; 23G20, 183; 23N1s, 35; 23C8,/ 96. 
May. X., 25; XIL., 86. 
IX. The text is from O’Connellan’s translation of Whately’s 
“Easy Lessons on Money Matters.” 
xX: REA. air, 133. May. Vi, 156. 

XI EILA, 2308) 372, May VI. 356. 

XII. R.I.A! 23M16, 217; 2302, 124. 3B. Mus., Eger., 110, p. 
145; ibid., 160. Egerton 110 is a paper folio in the hand- 
writing of John O'Donovan. The R.I.A. MSS. do not 
follow the order of stanzas here, but it has not been thought 
well to make a change. 

“XIII. R.LA. 23113, 134; 23L24, 255; 23N12, 39; 23016, 79. 
May. IV., 28; ibid., V., 27. 

XIV. May. X., 80. 

XV. R.LA. 23G20, 295; 23M44,169. May. IV., 86; tbid., X., 278. 
M44 was written by miéedl Ó Longin, father of micedl 
Ós, and is the parent of all the copies both in the R.IA. 

| and at Maynooth. 

XVI. R.A. 23M44, 181; 23G20, 294; 23M16, 210; 23015, 35. 
i May. X., 394. 

i XVII. R.I.A. 23M16, 218; 23B37, 53; 23K5I, 19. May. X., 54. 
: XVIII. R.I.A. 23E15, 238; 23N32, 289; 23Mo, 90. These are all 
| O'Longan MSS. May. YII., 89; 729., XI., 169; 76., LVIL., 31. 
XIX. May. X., 93. Gaelic Journal, Vol. IV., p. 211. 

XX. R.LA. 23A18, 53; O’Kearney MS. (23E12). 

XXI. R.I.A. 23M16, 219; B. Mus., Eger. 150 (No. 23, p. 443), 
one of the Hardiman MSS., transcribed for the most part 
| by John Lloyd, of Limerick. A MS. in the es of the 
LL Gaelic League, dated 1778. 

XXIL R.A. 23137, 8; 23L24, 539; 23139, 59; SANG 285 ; 
2437; 23M14, 352. May. VIL., 400; 1b., 14, ceongal only. 
King’s Inns Library, Vol. No. 6. Brit. Mus., Add., 33,567, 
p. 36; MS. uncatalogued in O’Curry Collection ; some 

copies in Editors’ possession. 

XXIII. R.I.A. 23139, 57- May. XII., 61. 

XXIV. R.IA. 23G3, 241. 

XXV. Egerton 158, p. 60; ibid., p. 66. TC ADY, LEG i, ib: 305; 

XXVI. King’s Inns, No. 6, Item 30. May. LIV., 171 (incomplete). 

XXVII. R.IA. 23A18, 11. 


XXVIII. R.L.A. 23G3, 249; 23M11, 197. Egerton 133, P- 124. 
Hardiman’s ' “Trish Minstrelsy,” II., p. 46. 
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XXIX. O'Daly, “ Poets and Poetry of Munster,” 2nd Series, p. 114. 
May., Ren., Vol. 69. 

XXX. RIA. 23D8, 279; 23E12z, 246. “ Poets and Poetry of 
Munster,” p. 110. 

XXXI. R.A. 23L39, 491. May. LIII., 66. A copy made by the 
late Mr. P. Stanton. 


XXXII. R.LA. 23H15, 258; 23L39, 491; 23K20, 42. May. Vol.LIIL., 
78. T.C.D., H.3.23. A copy made by Mr. Stanton. i 


XXXITI. May., Ren., Vol. 6o. B. Mus., Eger., 110, p. 143. Eger., 160, 
P. 273. Crawford Collection of Irish MSS. in the possession 
of Mrs. Rylands, Manchester, No. 75, p. 72. 


XXXIV. R.LA. 24L14, p. 1. 
XXXV. R.LA. 23C21, 209. B. Mus., Eger., 94 (2). 
XXXVI. R.A. 23D8, 249. 
XXXVII. Mr. Patrick O’Crowley, Macroom, Co. Cork. This is the 
only piece in the Collection which has reached us solely 
by oral tradition. 


XXXVI. R.LA. 23C32, 25; 23124, 393; 231538)8 227); 236) 328. 
24132. May. X., p. 88. Two MSS. in Editors’ possession. 


XXXIX. R.A. 23L13, 74; 23E16, 283; 23C21, 228. May. XII., 
PP. 261, 265, 280. A MS. in the possession of Dr. Standish 
H. O’Grady, written upwards of fifty years ago by nioclar 
Ó hdods na Catpad, .1. Cataip an $íolla thóin, Co. 
Limerick. . 
XL. O’Reilly’s “ Irish Writers,” sub. an. 1726. 
XLI. R.LA., 23L13, 78; 23M45, 250. 
XLII. R.LA. 23G21, 358; 231.38, 81; 23N32, 294; 23Mo, go. May. 
TI Dea Sora Vey Du 7 
XLII. R.L.A. 23E12; 23G21, 362; 23C8, 95. May. XII, 345. 
The O’Kearney MS. (23E12) is the only one which gives 
the story in full; the others only give the stanza, beginning 
“Maré v0 topsad, a époainn,” which is attributed to 
various poets as is usual with such items. 

XLIV.-XLVI. R.L.A. 23H15, pp. 232-265; 23K20, p. 42; 23L39, pp. 
483-500 ; 23L9, pp. 135-155. May. Vol. 53, DD. 17-88 and 
pp. 89-120. A copy made by the late Mr. P. Stanton. 

XLVII. R.I.A. 2319, 212. 
XLVIII. R.I.A. 23B38, ro. 
ALIX. R.LA. 23C8, 47. May. XII., 276. 
L. R.LA. 23Cro, 311; 23Mr4, 193. 
LI. R.LA. 23Cro, 311; 23Mr4, 193. 
Lil. RA. 23C16, 151. 23147, 33; 23K1o, 81; 23La4, 125. 
LIT. RIA. 23N21, 242. 
LIV. May. X., 295. 


In the notes at the foot of the page are given the principal 
varie lectiones. With these is placed the number of the MS. - 
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However, when there is only one MS. from a collection, 
or when the MSS. in that collection agree on a certain point, 
only the initial of the collection (e.g., A. = Royal Irish Academy 
MSS) is made use of. Minor variants, such as bad and phonetic 
spellings, are not as a rule recorded. 

In addition to the above list, copies of several of the poems 
in private hands were examined. For the First Edition, when 
the Maynooth College supplied a good copy, this was generally 
made the basis of the text. The Murphy MSS. (M.) are a 
collection of Irish poems and tales, made by Dr. Murphy, 
Bishop of Cork, in the early years of the nineteenth century. 
The greater part of them were transcribed from older MSS. 
between the years 1800 and 1820, the scribes being the 
O’Longans, Michael óg, Paul, and Peter; John O’Mullane, 
and others. There are some MSS. in this collection of an earlier 
date. Of the Renehan MSS, vol. 69 contains a vast body of 
modern Irish poetry. The date of compilation is 1853, and 
the scribe is inclined to the phonetic method of spelling. The 
R.I.A. MSS. consulted are very numerous ; but in their general 
features they resemble the Maynooth MSS. Many of them are 
a decade or two older, and they are on the whole more accurate. 

In this, the second edition, the text of the poems has been 


carefully collated with the copies found in the above list of 


MSS. 

One MS. in the R.I. Academy (23G3) is of considerable interest 
in connexion with O'Rahilly. It is a MS. copy of Keating’s 
History. The scribe is Dermot O'Connor; and it is probably 


from this copy that his much-abused translation of Keating 


was made. At the end of the History the date 1715 is given. 
Then follow twelve pages of miscellaneous poems by Keating 


and others. Here is to be found poem XXVIII., without its 


author’s name, and on the same page twelve lines to Donogh 
O’Hickey, composed in 1709 (last twelve lines of XXIV.), 
with our poet’s name at the end. Between them is a short 
piece on the vanity of the world. On the opposite page, at 
the top, is a poem on the son of Richard Rice, in O’Rahilly’s 
manner ; and, following this, a short elegy on Justin MacCarthy, 
Lord Mountcashel, who died abroad in 1694, which is possibly 
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from our poet’s hand. A few pages further is found the first: 
part of XXIV. Although the MS. is dated 1715, it does not 
follow that the twelve extra pages of poems are of the same 
date ; but they appear to be by the same scribe, and, no doubt, 
were written not long after that date. It would seem, then, 
that, while still living, Egan had such a reputation as a poet: 
that a scribe of some consequence, like O’Connor, found in his. 
poetry matter suitable for filling up the blank pages of his 
Keating. ! 

A yet more interesting MS. is a copy of Keating’s History 
made by Egan himself in 1722, which is now in the National 
Library, Kildare Street, Dublin. 

On the first spare page is a portion of a tract on prosody, 
in O’Rahilly’s handwriting ; and, at the end, the following :— 
Apna rsfúob te hAovsgan Us Ragaillars 00 Ruism mic Seain 
o15 mc Site 4 n-Opom Cotucap “ran m-btuadain 0 aoir 
Coro mile react (scéao) sur an an bliaú in FITCEsD. 
July an reaccmaó t4. “ Written by Egan O'Rahilly for Roger 
óg, son of John, MacSheehy, at Drumcullagher, in the year of 
the age of Christ, one thousand seven (hundred) and twenty- 
two. July the seventh.” On the opposite page there is a poem 
of eight quatrains on a priest called William O’Kelliher, 
_ whose departure for Connaught the poet bewails; the 
writing resembles O’Rahilly’s, but is, we think,not his. At the 
end of this poem there is a stanza, in a different hand, signed 
Seagan Ó Tusdma, with the date 1731. At page 83 we have 
the signature Aos4n Ua Rataitte, and at the end— 


“Finis Libri Secundi 7°" the 9th, 1722. 
4£o'oasán Us Rataitte.” 


This last signature gives the form of the poet’s name adopted 
in this volume, viz. Aoda54n Us Rataitte, and seems to be that 
used by the poet himself; though even in this he is not quite 
consistent, while Peter O'Connell, in one place (R.I.A. 23Mr6), 
corrects it to Ratgaite. The MS. is written clearly through- 
out in a bold hand; very little use is made of accents, and initial 
letters are sometimes written in a slightly ornamental style. - 
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From the dates given above, it seems that the entire MS. was 
written in two months. In 1842 O'Curry gives his opinion 
of this MS. thus: Ap Ltoccac an teaban é ro: “this is a 
faulty book.” 

It will readily appear that the MSS. employed in preparing 
the text of these poems presented a wide range of orthographical 
variations, and it was found impracticable to print them as 
they stood. Often the same word was spelled variously in 
the same poem, or stanza, or even line. The preposition « 
was constantly used for 1; «ip for ap; the final 5 (hard) in 
Munster in certain verbs, nouns and adjectives, sometimes the 
final © of the past passive, is written 5 and often so pronounced 
in Munster; eu and éa were found indiscriminately ; nouns 
like pig and vpig were undeclined in the singular, as well as 
many other anomalies. It has been sought to bring the spelling 
into conformity with modern usage, the requirements of metre 
having of course to be provided for, while in unusual words 
the spelling of the best MSS. has been adhered to. 

Poem XXIII. is obviously only a fragment, and XL. is a 
stanza quoted by O’Reilly from a poem on a shipwreck which 
the poet witnessed off the coast of Kerry, and of which there 
was an imperfect copy among the O'Reilly MSS. ; but we have 


been unable to find it. 


In these poems the elaborate metre employed requires a 
considerable variation in the vowels, in declensions, and verbal 


terminations. Every language has to modify its ordinary prose 
forms to some extent to meet the exigencies of metre. 


The poet goes back to an earlier pronunciation of cértain 


words, which colloquial usage had shortened by a syllable. 
Thus tabvaizic, reabac, etc., generally form two syllables in 
verse, but only one in conversation ; while in XXI. 19, reabac 
i is sounded as one syllable. Again, not only is a word 


expanded according to earlier pronunciation, but aspiration 


is removed from a middle consonant, as teosan for teogan, 


paosat for paogat. It often happens that such pronunciations 


survive in provincial dialects. Thus cusainn is pronounced as 


two syllables in XX. 36, but seldom nowadays in conversation 


in Munster; while in Connaught the two syllables are still 
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heard, though the initial ¢ becomes é. The diphthong ao, as 
in 4on, t4ob, etc., is pronounced in Connaught as ao1 is pro- 
nounced in Munster (that is, as ce in wheel). The poet often 
uses this sound for metrical purposes, and the scribes generally 
spell it aoi in such cases; thus ssot XXI. 20, etc. Again, 
the same word is pronounced in three or four different ways to’ 
suit the metre: thus narnaro may be taken as a monosyllable 
pronounced in two or three ways, or as a dissyllable having 
similar variations. There is sometimes an internal vowel 
change in verbs, as 00 néin for 00 pinne; also in pronouns 
combined with prepositions, as 0d1b for 0616. Frequently, 
also, the singular of a noun is used for the plural, and 
adjectives are sometimes not declined. 

As regards the value of these poems as specimens of the 
language, it will suffice to repeat the opinion expressed eleven 
years ago by the Very Rev. P. Canon O'Leary, P.P., of 
Castlelyons, who yields to no one in appreciation of the 
subtleties of Irish syntax. When he had read the first twenty 

poems in proof, he wrote—‘‘The pieces you are putting 
together are splendid; they are veritable classics in the 
language. The constructions in them will always stand as 
true models of the syntax of the Irish language.” 
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DSNTA AODADSAIN uí RATAILLE. 


CREACTAMCRIC pool“ 


Ip scuippe béal liom cpéacca cpié Poole 

FS peamall so oson “rr o poolra cli-bpeordte; 

No chenn; bo tpéine as oéanath vin 'oó1b-rean 
“Do Feappod o nséas” ’p & bphéamta chíon peocra. 


5 Cé food duit, "ine Moopos mín-nórmain, 
Ic Banalcpoin créim Le rpéile ir Fíor-eoLur, 
Dein Fespes aca 1c merous pé Soc cyion-coip ip, 
'S 506 Loopiann coetaé o'éir 00 Cli-deolta. 


Map ban oi mo méala, péoé Sup viol veona, 
IO §0 nsobann Hoe hécr ve néim cipt Roinn Coyuip 

ó breanencur péin so paoglaé TíceoiLce, 

cc Danba 1 bpéin gon céile ip í popcal 


I,—Of this poem there are several partial copies, There isa copy contain- 
ing all the stanzas given here in vol, 69 of the Renehan MSS. in Maynooth 
College. The piece, however, seems naturally to end with the sixth stanza.. 
23. C. 8, p. 99, gives as heading: “An rean céaona coc. 147 mbrire na 
Zeoinsioll vo Sallaib v0 no Seallavan 1 Lurmneaé 1692,” In 23D. Se 
styled “mapbna na héineann,” 


I. Some MSS. read ip atuinpesc séan. Crié £ooLe is taken as one 
word, hence cpié is not putin gen. The dat. (cpié) is often used instead of 
the nom. (cnáoc) in nouns belonging to the second decl, 


2. Ssamait, D. 8, ' 
3. Da Epéon, B. 38. na canna, metaphorical for ‘great families.” 
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THE WOUNDS OF THE LAND OF FODLA. 


BITTER woe to me are the wounds of the land of Fodla, 
Who is sorely under a cloud whilst her kinsfolk are heartsick ; 
| The trees that were strongest in affording them shelter 
Have their branches lopped off and their roots withered 
and decayed. 


5 Long though thou hast been, O majestic, gentle-mannered 
Erin, 
A fair nursing-mother with hospitality and true knowledge ; 
Henceforth shalt thou be an unwilling handmaid to every 
withered band, 
While every foreign churl shall have sucked thy breasts. 


| And to crown my sorrow, behold it is a fit subject for tears, 

to That the mighty kings of the continent of Europe 

_’ Possess their own lands in prosperity and peace, 

While Banba is in pain without a consort, wedded though 
she be. 


4. & ngéos. Most MSS. have the pl. séasa, which gives an extra 
syllable. Some have séaóa, a softened form of séasa. Chin reóisce in 
:ome MSS, . 
«45, 'éipe for 4 64ne, the & being absorbed by the initial vowel. 

8. Caétaé for coimigtesé, generally pron. caoitesc. 

g. 'ODeona for veon, gen. pl. 

10. Roinn €dpo1p, the Continent of Europe; it is not declined, Ue 


né1m C1p\c, of the true sovereignty. Sa pécr, all the kings, 


. 
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Oo cailleamap ppétth-plioée Néill sp iol Cosain, 

Ip no peapacoin chéana, Laocpa piosact Dóinne; 
Den Coppat’-furl perl, mo Léan, ní L puinn beo aguinn, 
TÁ aice na nSoeóesl vo bv’ éacraé sníom compare. 


Ip vespb sub é poe éisean jopcdpoc, 

Sonsuro ir &iteac, claon 1p 010T comotl, 

Ban ceansat Le céile, acc péaboo gunn-rcónnac, 
Oo Toyppains op Enunn pneoc an Rios comoctsis. 


Ó éailleaman Erpe, ip méro 4p mi-comhtpuim, 
ip cpespcaipe no Laoé mest, chéan, nán thi-cpeopiac, 
ón Apoo-Mac VE “r ap Epéan na Thiondroe 
So marino 04 n-éip an méro Teo óíob beo asuinn. 


Caillesoay Saedit & orpéite caoin cóc, 
Cantannacc, péile, béspa, 1p binn-ceolta ; 
AlLo-tuipic CLaon vo Cneoc finn fi thdp-pmascc ; 
Asalloim Aon-Mac 'Oé an Saordit vo’ foipein. 


14, Feapacoin, pl. of peapnact, 1.e., peancd. 

15. Canpat’-fuil. Some MSS. have caputo-fu1 
is sometimes trisyllabic, Cappatac; cf. Feapp, Feappa. 

16. Some MSS. and First Edition read “1p paoa finn cpéie TÁ Léin- 


L. The word CApptsc 


repiop burdin Ledparn.” 


17. Jopcd6pae, gen. of íoscótn or éascóin, “ wrong, injustice,’’ 
20. Sp eipinn. Some MSS. give 50 fpaobyprae. 

21. Mi-cothtpom, “injustice, inequality of treatment.” 

23. Apipo-Mac, f.e., Ajvo-Mac, see note, line 15. | 
The form of “ wishing”’ in lines a3—4 is general in Irish; cf. the following 


from Vonnéad Caoé O Matgathna; “’S on cé DO 541m Viom Spline, aq 
Cpiort nán fercrd ré pplannc.” 


27. &llo-tuipo = sll-tuipc. 2 ® 
28, Saordil, nom. for dat. 
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We have lost the root-stock of Niall, and the seed of Eoghan, 

And the bold champions, the warriors of the kingdom of 
Borumha ; 

Of the hospitable race of Carthach, woe is me ! we have not 
many alive, 

Nor of the chieftains of the Gael who were of renowned feats 
in battle. 


In sooth it is every violence of injustice on our part, 

Deceit and falsehood and treachery and non-fulfilment of 
pledges, i 

Want of union, and, instead, the tearing of each other's 
throats, 

That have drawn down on Erin the rage of the Mighty King. 


Since we have lost Erin, and because of the extent of our 
misfortunes, 

And because of the overthrow of the nimble, strong warriors 
who were not wanting in vigour, 

We entreat the noble Son of God and the Might of the 
Trinity, 

That those of them who are alive with us may thrive after 
them. 


The Gaels have lost their gentle, comely qualities : 

Charity, hospitality, manners, and sweet music ; 

Wicked, alien boars it was that forced us under great 
oppression ; 

I beseech the only Son of God to grant relief to the Gaels. 
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IT. 


an mitleso o1mtisf sr mor-sLeactaib 
nda heirneann. 


Monuap-po on Cdyyie’-furl chóisce, cpért-Las ! 
Ban pis op on S5cÓ1f nó cpeopoe cypiéan-theari ! 
Gan feoap copnaith nó. eocoaip cum péicis ! 

Ip són porst oin oy Tip no poop-Pflait ! 


5 Tip son cluec ve syran-furl Erbiq! 
Tip rá anpmocc Fall vo ctpoocad! 
Tip, 00 voipcesd FA COTA1D no méipilesc! 
Tip no ngotbne—ir cyeig10 50 héas liom! 


Cín Bocc Buardeapts, ip usignesé césrca, ! 
IO Cín san fea, San mac, son céile ! 

Tip sen Lúc, san ronn, san éirceaóc ! 

Cín san Cothtpom vo boccaib Le oéanam ! 


Tip San easLeir Cnespra nó cléyug! 

Tip, Le miorcair, noc v'itesoay paoléoin ! 
I5 Cín 00 cuiplesd so tubsipreac, tpaocrs 

FS pmact nathoo ip athap ip méinleac ! 


Tip, Fan capita Son coinbe 1 néiúnn | 

Tip, són cTupod san buinne son néiLcean ! 

Tip vo noctad Fan fotain san séasa | 
20 Tip vo bmpesd Le puiúnn on Déanla ! 


II.— For remarks on this threnody see Introduction, The version here 
given is taken from a MS, in the Royal Irish Academy marked 23. M. 45, page 
259 et seqg., collated with a copy of the poem in the British Museum. The 
latter copy gives the '‘ binding’ stanza, which is omitted in the former. The 
compiler of the British Museum catalogue describes the poem as an “ Elegy 
on MacCarthy, about 1720,” but it is elegiac only in metre. 
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II, 


THE RUIN THAT BEFELL THE GREAT FAMILIES 


IO 


I5 


20 


OF ERIN. 


WoOE is me! weak and exhausted is the race of Carthach, 
Without a prince over the hosts, or a strong, nimble leader ! 
Without a man to defend, without a key to liberate ! 
Without a shield of protection for the land of noble 
chieftains ! 


A land without a prince of the sun-bright race of Eibhear! 
Aland made helpless beneath the oppression of the stranger ! 
A land poured out beneath the feet of miscreants ! 
A land of fetters—it is sickness to me unto death ! 


A land poor, afflicted, lonely, and tortured ! 

A land without a husband, without a son, without a spouse ! 
A land without vigour, or spirit, or hearing’ ! 

A land in which is no justice to be done to the poor ! 


A land without a meek church or clergy ! 

A land which wolves have spitefully devoured ! 

A land placed in misfortune and subjection 

Beneath the tyranny of enemies and mercenaries and 
robbers ! 


A land without produce or thing of worth of any kind! 

A land without dry weather, without a stream, without a 
star ! 

A land stripped naked, without shelter or boughs ! 

A land broken down by the English-prating band ! 


I. Cháis ce, MS. cpaite. I 

8. na nsaibne — na ngeibne. Both MSS, have gaibne, which form the 
_ metre requires, B (2) reads na ngéibeann, 

16. R.I.A. namatro. . : I : 

17, 54n caipbe 1 n-E1pinn, as we say in English, “without any use in the 


world.” MSS, read copts and coipbte. 
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Cílt ip chótóce chóisce cyréan-f4ys ! 
Tin as piop-gol i 50 hésothan! 
Daincpesbsé Seopaé Leoince Léanman 
Scoicce bhúíoce cúcail, cpéaécaé ! 

25 Ip Fliuc & Spusd 50 buan Le véspaid! 
Sos & mullors as curcim “n-a cpéan-pud ! 
Spotannsa pols ap & popcsib so caobasé! 

S& hogar op pnusd on oub-guail Le céile ! 


& ball cpapaite ceangoilce céaypta | 

30 Slop o cum top thin-gil ELésit 
Tapinarde cumad 1 n-ippeann maol-oub 
Le cedyrouib Dulcónar Ch 6oT 15. 


Fuil, & chotóe n-a Linncpesc TPéroear! 
Ip Sado Byrd 04 hóL le séagp-ainc ! 
35 & habloé có 04 prpacad ap a Céile 
AS mooyio1o1b Sacran so cealsoé 'o'&on-coirc, 
O'feois & ouille, ni’l puinnead n-a séasóib, 
Oo fespe & huirce Le cuirne na ppéine, 
"So bhéin n?l caitneath ór Fespannaib, péacard, - 
40 Ip ceo no cedyoéan có ap a pléibrib. 
A manaí íos ós a coill “re haolbac 
'Oo 061§esd 00 byipead & connad "r & caolbaé> 
& plots pir 50 Tcóince péabea, 
1 Sepiocaib esctpann peasipite ó céile! 
45 Sioa ip herogey, 54n ceils im peéataid, 
1 Leabard on laa, 1p pian ’p iy céaree ! 
An DLánna 54n Sitpeab acc poolcoin ! 
Ip Fh Ae Luinc Peyortaite noctaite 1 nosop-byuro ! 


24. Citail. O'R. gives “bashful,” but the meaning is often muck 
stronger, as in several passages of these poems. 

26. MS. 4 tuitim, I have always supplied the 5 in such omissions. 

27. Cf. “bpaonaca fola ap & pores’ as comput,” XXII. 164. So 
csobsé I translate “in torrents’’; the more precise meaning is “in flakes or 
layers,” which will hardly suit “ blood.” O'R, only gives caobaé, “clodded”’- 

-€f. the use of pLaoo, which is often applied to “blood.” i 

28. B. reads hata ap pnuad; ata, aigce is pl. of agar, 

34. DriTcó is mentioned again in XX, 25; and. Dover is used similarly, - 
XXI, 8. “The Bristol merchants were great transporters of slaves, In the” 
course of íour years they shipped upwards of 6,000 youths and maidens from 
the Irish shores; these included criminals, prisoners of war, and the destitute. 
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A land in anguish, drained of her brave men ! 

A land ever lamenting (her children) enviously ! 
A widow, weeping, wounded, woeful! 

Torn, bruised, humbled, full of wounds ! 


25 Ever wet is her cheek from tears ! 
The hair of her head falls down in heavy showers ! 
Streams of blood gush forth in torrents from her eyes ! 
Her whole visage is of the appearance of black coal ! 


Her limbs are shrunken, bound, and tortured ! 
30 The fastenings of her tender, smooth, fair waist 

Irons framed in hell, bleak, and gloomy, 

By the craftsmen of greedy Vulcan. 


Her heart’s blood spurts forth in pools, 
While the dogs of Bristol drink it with keen greed ; 
35 Her carcase is being torn asunder 
By Saxon curs, treacherously, and with deliberate intent. 


‘Her leaves have decayed, there is no vigour in her boughs ; 

Her waters have been dried up by the frosts of heaven ; 

Behold ! there is no brightness in her sun over the lands, 
40 And the fog of the smithy is upon her mountains. 


Her princely mines, her woods, her lime quarries, 

Her trees, old and young, have been burnt and broken down ; 
Her growing rods, scattered and torn, 

In foreign countries severed from one another. 


45 Griffin and Hedges—without deceit is my tale— 

In the place of the Earl, it is pain and torture ; 

Blarney, without dwellers save the wolves ; 

And Rathluirc plundered, stripped naked, and in durance 


dire. 
41-42. AoLbaé seems to mean ‘limestone quarries”; connsd, “fire- 
wood”; cavlbsé, young trees; the reference is to old woods and young 
plantations. 


. d& place ráir, her young princes, the exodus of the Irish nobility with 


4 
the ‘ Wild Geese.” 
45. For Griffin see XVIII. ; Colonel Hedges, of Macroom, see Introd. 


46. Both A. and B. read, as in text, 1p pian mp céapos, The Earl is 
either Lord Clancarty, called ‘1aplo na peabsc prooeé pugse ”’ in VII 14, 


. or Lord Kenmare. 
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Oo tute an Leathuin San Taps, mo Féap-Soin ! 

50 An Mains ’p on cStonainn 'f on Lire pd ónéaccoib, 
Teamain no ste son upipa pliocc Néill Oud, 
Ip ní beo cupod aco cinesd Rargéileann, 


NPL Us Votanca 1 scomhépom né o é&om-TLíooc ! 
NPL Síol Mépoo cheon ba cnéanmar ! 

55 níl tls Flaitbeapcorg 1 BZceannsar né a Saolta 
Síol, mOyuain veanb n-o nBallaib te cnéimre! 


Ap Us TRuainc ni’l Lud, mo Séoypt-soin ! 

NS op Uo “Oomnaill por 1 n€ryunn! 

No Seapaltars cdro Bon TAPS Fan pmérvead, 
60 Dapoars, Dapparg, ir Dpestnarg no 5cool-bayic. 


- Sutóim on Tyiondro piop-thdp. naothta 
An ceo ro v0 diotun oíob Le céile, 
Ve flesccaib tn ip Cuinn ap éibn, 
Ip areas 00 tabasipic n-a mbeatsa vo Saedealarb. 


65 areas v0 Beeóealaib véin, o Cyiort, 1 n-am 
N-o0 mbesta so Léin ó Dson-buio osoice Salt. 
Smoécurs no méplig, Pes ón Schíoc so fann! 


Ip oalta na he€ipeann fpoon Las claordce tall. 


An Ceansal. 


Mo Snesoaó bpdin no OPOHoin Cpd0e rcóince ón 5C10t, 
79 Ip nd Salle móna i leabard an Leogain pan mbL&y- 
noin git: 
Ge sicme ’en cóip, Lén maic mo Towo man córo san 
c1on 
Cus veolb pór mé an earbare brhós don cpháto inoiu. 


48. B. stops here, and is followed by six and a-half stanzas of a prophecy 
beginning “ Tiocra oon ooingesn coblaé mon,” 

52. Rarigileann in MSS, The metre requires a word of three syllables. 
It is possible that RaiéLeann is meant; see VI, 6, note, . i 

55. N44 gaolca. MS, ná $SaoLca, 


50 


ins) 


6o 


70 
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The Laune has fallen without vigour, my sharp stroke ! 

The Maine, the Shannon, the Liffey, are wounded ! 

Tara of the Kings is without a prop of the race of Niall 
Dubh ! 

And no hero of the race of Raighleann is alive. 


O’Doherty is not holding sway, nor his noble race, 

The O’Moores are not strong, that once were brave, 

O'Flaherty is not in power, nor his kinsfolk, 

And sooth to say, the O’Briens have long since become 
English. 


Of O'Rourke there is no mention—my sharp wounding ! 
Nor yet of O’Donnell in Erin ; 

The Geraldines they are without vigour, without a nod, 
And the Burkes, the Barrys, the Walshes of the slender ships. 


I beseech the Trinity, most august, holy, 

To banish this sorrow from them altogether— 
From the descendants of Ir, of Conn, of Eibhear— 
And to restore the Gaels to their estates. 


O Christ, restore betimes to the Gaels 
All their estates, rescued from the dire bondage of foreign 


churls ; 
Chastise the vile horde, behold, our country is faint, 
And Erin’s nursling, weak, feeble, subdued, beyond the sea! 


THE BINDING. 


My torment of sorrow, the brave champions scattered by 
the shower, 

And the gross foreigners in the hero’s place in bright Blarney ; 

Every family of the tribe that loved my class, how they are 
scorned ; 

This has brought me still poor, lacking shoes, to town to-day. 


64. Deata, “ means of living,” ‘“ estate ní cf— 


Aipiog 4 bests Vo éabaine Vo an aon Ball 
Ó Surde Finn go fFiopaib SLéibe mir. XXX, 231 2. 


67. An cyioé, R.1.A. 
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LUE 
mac An ceannuroe. 


Aipling §éo}1 00 veosicap péin 1m Leabard 1p mé so 
Las-bpiogac : 

Ainnip Téim, on b'ainm Erie, 45 tTedct 1m Sdopi 441 
Mapicarseacc ; 

A pil peathan slap, a cúl chom car, a com peans 
seal ’r o mailive, 

04 thoordesth Fo jab as cigeacc n-o Hop, Le ofospaip, 
Mac an Cesnnuive. 


5 & beot ba. binn, o slop ba Caoin, ar nó-realc Linn an 

cailin ; 

Céile Dynain od; béilL an Fiann, mo Lé1p1-Cplead ón 
& haacío. 

FS fúirce Soll, vd bhúsaú go ceann, mo cúilLfíionn 
treans “'T mo bean saoil ; 

NPL poepeath peal le cigeacc n-a sap so bpillpro 
Mac an Ceannurde, 


No césocs &có 1 bpéin ve shéoó Le Hesy-peane rám 
oó cnesy-cli ; 
IO Clonna pigte, maca Mitesd, Opasain fiocca ap Saip- 
C1Ó015, 
Có snúir n-a naoi, ní thipclann pi; cé oubac ra 
reior on corlin, 
a) A ° . é ” 
Tí TL rpaeream peal Le cigeace n-a Soy) 50 billy 
Mac on Ceannurde. 


III.— John O'Daly states that ‘Mac an Geannurde,” or the “ Merchant’s 
Son,” refers to the King of Spain. This is highly probable, but it is difficult 
to understand why he was so designated. The question arises, which King of 
Spain is referred to in the poem? It seems probable that it was written on 
the news of Charles II.’s death reaching Ireland. Charles died childless on 
November 1, 1700, and this date suits the tone and spirit of the piece. The 
only other King of Spain who died during the time in which our poet 
flourished was Don Louis, son of Philip V., who died in 1724, after a reign of 
eight months. It is highly improbable that an Irish poet would take a 
particular interest in Don Louis. For critical remarks on the poem see 
Introduction, 
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Hy, 
THE MERCHANT'S SON. 


I BEHELD a clear vision as I lay in my bed bereft of strength ! 

A gentle maiden, whose name was Erin, approached me on 
horseback— 

Full and bright were her eyes, her hair was heavy and 
ringleted ; fair and slender her waist, and her eyebrows— 


Proclaiming that the Merchant’s Son was coming to her 
with zeal. 


s Her mouth was melodious, her voice was beautiful—great 
is my love for the maiden— 

The Spouse of Brian, whom the warriors obeyed ; my utter 
complete ruin is her affliction. 

Crushed heavily beneath the flail of foreigners, this slender 
maiden, my kinswoman ; 

There is no relief ever to draw near her until the Merchant’s 
Son come back. 


Hundreds are pining in love through earnest, pleasing 

devotion to her complexion, 
to Children of kings, sons of Milesius, fierce warriors, and 

champions ; 

Sorrow is in her face, she does not arouse herself ; sad and 
weary though the maiden be, i 

There is no relief ever to draw near to her till the Merchant’s 
Son come back. 


I. 5647. A. raon. 

3. Slap, as a colour, means green like grass, or grey as a horse ; when 
applied to the eye, as here, it cannot conveniently be translated either 
“green ” or “grey,” as neither word implies a compliment. Its meaning 
here, as in the many passages where it is applied to the eye, is “ fresh, bright, 
sparkling”: thus, XI. 9, pail 1p sluipe no ‘ones sip feop. where the com- 
parison is between the eye and the dew, But, the natural quality of dew is to 
be fresh, bright, sparkling—it is not its greenness that is admired. súil Slop, 
an eye of alight blue colour, This line in B. 38 runs: “AA ptile glapa & cul 
ciug carta 4 cum ba geal 'T 4 mailide.” 
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A pdrote péin, 1p chóíóce an peésl, mo Lén-cnesé 
séan & hascio! 

So brunt pi son ceol as cao no noeofs Pp & burdean 
Son só boa that sniom, 

I5 Son Clip, gon óno, 1 bpian so mop, n-& hiappma fo 

SC msvoive ; 

'S 50 mbeió yi n-a rpheo? san Luise Le fean so 
brilLrío Mac on Ceonnurde. 


Soubsiic air on búro-bean thionla, 6 cúnnaó lúosna. 
éleséc pi— 

Conn 17 Ac, ba Lonnthan neacc, ip b'rostac slac 3 
npleacurdescc ; 

Cyiomton chéan, top cuinn tus séitl, 1, Laoigeac 
mac Céin an Fer Spore — 

20 So mbeood fi n-o rppear, son Luige le Fesyi, so 

bpillpesd Mac an Ceannurde. 


Vo-bein pinl ó dear, sac LS FO feac, on Gnás no 
mbanc, an carlin; 

Ip pul vesp pop, 50 olue tap muis mo uma anoéc 
& haricio; 

& pinle prop, o5 pinl le O10, Top tonntaib propo 
soóinme; 

Ip so mbeió fí n-a pppear, Son Luise Le reap, 50 
brill prs Mac an Ceannurde. 


4: Mso01de4th very often simply means “ to announce or mention,” like 
Luod. It sometimes means “ to announce or mention in a boastful manner,” 
Some MSS. read a viognar, & woiogpar. 

7. M. paipceada; A. rúirce. Some MSS. have CúilLfíonn creang vo 
qleo finn, 

8. Claoróce Lag berd pi n-a rpnear, B. 38. ve1d Ti n-a pppear, an 
qpigbean vear, D. 8. á 

o. M. cneir-élide. Another MS, has cnesr-thin, 

to. One MS. has opasain Liothta. ' 

II. M. has simply pá psior i. A. completes the line as in the text, To. 
snúir = sorrow (?). : 
5 13. Other versions read mo Lán-cneac ses. 00 Flav yinn and vo 

45 finn. 
14. B, 38. fA Burdean gan cneóin san mait-gnioth 
15, Han fravse Fan fedil 1 bpian, B, 33, 


Perry 


15 
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Her own words, distressing is her tale,—her affliction is my 
complete, sharp ruin ! 

How that she is without melody, shedding tears, though 
her troops, without falsehood, had performed great 
deeds, 

Without clergy, without friars, deep in suffering, a remnant 
subject to every dog ; 

And that she will lie alone, nor admit a lover until the 
Merchant’s Son come back. 


The kindly, mild woman added, that since the kings she 
had cherished were brought low— 

Conn and Art, whose reigns were warlike, and whose hands 
were strong to spoil in fight, 

Criomhthan the strong, who brought hostages from across 
the sea, and Luigheach, son of Cian, the man of might— 

She would lie alone, nor admit a lover until the Merchant’s. 
Son come back. 


Daily the maiden looks southward, on the shore of the ships,. 

Eastward she looks wistfully across the main, 

Hoping in God, she looks westward over wild, sand-mingled 
waves (mounds), 

And she will lie alone, nor admit a lover until the Merchant’s 
Son come back. 


16. Sppesr. The idea conveyed by cá re ’na pppesy, or cá re inte ’na 


rpreasr is, ‘he is lying down, useless or helpless,’ Cf. the lines from the 


*« Arachtach Sean ”’ :— 


“Perd clardeam 4p sac Teabac nán ceangail Le bnivesé 
'8 an rean'ouine cpiond pinte “n-a ppyear.” 
“Every warrior who did not unite with a bride, will wear a sword, 
While the aged old man will be in bed, uselessly (or helplessly).”’ 


Same MS. reads: Cnúróce Las 45 C401 nd n'oeahc Fo, Fpl. 


17. Cleséc, ‘to be habituated to,” hence ‘to cherish.” Jb, cúnnaó, MS. 


cupnsth. Hup pip ns pigte cleacc á, D. 8, 


18. Céin na ngLac min, B. 38. Some MSS, have Lonnpaé peace. 
20. Claordte Lag ber yi n-a pear, B. 38. 

ai. Sip cpaig. MS. aap cho1516. 

23. 1 otonntTaib, B. 38. 


24. Claordte Lag beo fá san pread, B. 38. 


16 
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& bhóicne byeacs có10 Tayi Leap—no cóince feanc on 
cailin: 

NPL plead Le prasáil, nil sean nd sSnóo As neat 04 
céiyvorb, sorhui1sim ; 

& spusdones fliuc, son puan, 5on rule, fa Spusaim, 17°. 
oub 4 n-sibio. 

Nil poereath esl Le cigeacc n-& són 50 bpillyrod 
Mac an Ceannurde ! 


Oubospc-po Lé1, op CLor no peéal, o pin sup éas op 
cleacc fi, 

Tuop ‘pon Spáinn so bpuoin an bár; ’p nán CHUAS 
Le cc. « hatcio; 

An sclor mo gota 1 Brogoap 01, coinne o cpt, ’p 
00 repeso fi; 

Ip o'éoliuig o hanam ‘o’son-pyerb aipti; mo Léan-ra 
an bean so Las-bfúosac, 


26. Sean na snóra, B. 38. 
27. & n-ibio, “their covering’’: i.e., the covering of her cheeks; the 


snip she displayed, as said in line rt, supra. 


28. So mberd pi n-a pppear gan Luige Le pean, G. ar. 
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25 Her speckled brethren, they are over the sea, the troops 

whom the maiden loved ; 

Nor feast, nor favour, nor love is to be got by any of her 
friends, I avow it; 

Her cheeks wet, without repose or pleasure, in sorrow, 
black is their covering ; 

There is no relief to draw near her till the Merchant’s Son 
come back. 


On hearing her story, I told her the lover she cherished 


was dead, 
30 In Spain beyond he died, and her affliction was pitied of 
no one ; 
As she heard my voice close to her, her frame trembled, she 
shrieked, 


And the soul fled from her in an instant ; oh woe! the 
woman bereft of strength. 


29. Notice the inversion: the natural order is, sun éas 4 pin an Clesécri. 

ao. D. 8, reads: Cuaid 'oon Spáinn ip fuain pi bár “r níon Tuas Le các 
& cearna!óe. Cc, with a negative = “no one.” 

32. So neath-bniogac, D. 8. The meaning is, ‘ bereft of life.’ 
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IV. 
Bile nA sibe. 


Site na site 00 Connayc Al) plige 1 nN-usipness ; 

Ciorcal on cyropcml & suipm-piuipe Júunn-uoine ; 
Dinner an binniy o Fpiocal nón Cyrion-Spuamdoe ; 
'Oeinse if finne oo fionnsed n-a Spiop-Spusonard. 

5 Corre nd coire 1 ngoc puibe 04 burde-cuscard, 
Dainear an purtnesd ven éinne Le pinn-peuabarb ; 
loppad bo Slaine ’nd sloine op & bywinn Buacors, 
Do Seinesod sj Seineathain o1-pe “fan Tip uséerpiars. 
Fíor propac 0am v'inmyp, 17 1pe so pPiop-usignesc ; 

IO fFior pillead von vouine von 1ona0 ba pis-dualsor ; 
Fíor millead no onuinge cuir erpean op pinn-pussoryic ; 
'S prop eile nd cuipipeao im Laotóúib Le fion-uathan. 

. Léime na Lethe sam opuroim n-a cpuinn-cusipim ! 
Im Cime a5 an scime 0O PNoIdMeEdd FO Fiop-Cptusrd me ; 

IS5 Ap Soipm Mic Mure dom fuyitacc, vo biods uoim-Te ; 
Ip Oimers on bhuinneol n-a Lurpne so bpurgin Luacha. 
Ritim Le yt mine im yut1B so cporde-Luaimneac, 
Cé rmeatlard cuppors, ché thongarb, ché Plim-pusrderg 5 
'Oon tinne-bpog cigim, ni Curgim cid on cplise fuayiay, 

20 So honavo na n-1ons0 00 cumsd Le opaordeaét Opluada. 


IV,—lt we may judge by the number of copies of this poem extant in the 
MSS. of the eighteenth century, it must have been very highly prized by the 
Irish public. And justly was it prized. It is unsurpassed for subtlety of rhythm 
and beauty of expression, but it saddens the heart by its sounds “most musical, 
most melancholy.”’ It has been printed by O'Daly in the Poets and Poetry 
of Munster. The best copy that I know to exist is to be found in an auto- 
graph volume by John Murphy, ‘‘Sedn na Raithineach,”’ bearing date 
(754-1755. I use S. to represent this copy in the notes. The text I give here 
is from a copy by O’Longan, with a few emendations from other copies. It 
should be observed that in many MSS. this poem is given as a “binding” to 
WII. It is found in a MS, of 1725. 


2. AZoM poirg in some MSS. Lines 2-3 alternate in a few MSS. 

4. Tinne the Lite in many MSS. Vo fionnad, 00 reannasd, was flayed, 
or appeared in layers. - H 

5: Caoire, from car, twisted.” Prond. cuipe. 


dh hill a 
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IV. 
GILE NA GILE. 


Tue Brightness of Brightness I saw in a lonely path, 
Crystal of crystal, her blue eyes tinged with green, 
Melody of melody, her speech not morose with age, 
The ruddy and white appeared in her glowing cheeks. 


5 Plaiting of plaiting in every hair of her yellow locks, 
That robbed the earth of its brilliancy by their full sweeping, 
An ornament brighter than glass on her swelling breast, 
Which was fashioned at her creation in the world above. 


A tale of knowledge she told me, all lonely as she was, 
ro News of the return of HIM to the place which is his by 
kingly descent, 
News of the destruction of the bands who expelled him, 
And other tidings which, through sheer fear, I will not 
put in my lays. 


Oh, folly of follies for me to go up close to her! 
By the captive I was bound fast a captive ; 
15 As I implored the Son of Mary to aid me, she bounded 
from me, 
And the maiden went off in a flash to the fairy mansion of 
Luachair. 


I rush in mad race running with a bounding heart, 
Through margins of a morass, through meads, through a 
barren moorland, 
I reach the strong mansion—the way I came I know not— 
20 That dwelling of dwellings, reared by wizard sorcery. 


6. S. 00 $uiníor an ónuinne ‘oon finne, * that robbed brilliancy of its 
perfection.’ This form is pretty frequent, and may be the correct one. Some 
MSS. have remiorann instead of buinesr. 

8. Many MSS. have, an geimeathain spe. . 

g. Some MSS. place this stanza fifth. S. o'1mp me, as if the poet were 
the informant, 

II. Prop moille in a few MSS. 

12. @1le, pronounced as if written uile, 
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bri pá Tc1ise 50 peipesthail burdean Syiuspoé 
Tp ruineann vo bhuinneaLaib plopcaite olsor1-cusca ; 
1 nseithealaib seimesal me culo Fon fuinn pushing ; 


'S mo bruinnesal op bpuinmb as byuinnipe bpuinn- 
PTUSCAC, 


25 ‘O'inmresy ot-re pan brprocal vo b’ Pion usim-re, 
Tón Cube 01 pnardomesd Le plibipie plim-buardeapita, 
‘S an ouine ba gile an Plioée cinró Scuic ci huaire, 
AS Teiceam ap ire beic aise man Caoin-nu CA. 
ón clLoiptin mo gots 1 Soileann so píon-uaiDheac, 

30 Ip pilesd as an belie 50 Life ap o Syiop-gpusdnard, 
Cuipesnn Liom s1olla oom commipic ón mbpuisin wort ; 
'S i stile no gile v0 Connaric oy plige 1 n-usigneay. 


An Ceansat. 
Mo cneisto ! mo cubairc | mo Cuppamn! mo Bon! mo 
vit ! 
An roilLreac muipnesé miogaip-Seat beol-caip caoin 
35 AS SOayicac Fuipeann-oub míorcaireac cóihneac buróe ; 


'S san leiseap n-a soine so. Brillio no leosain TOY 
cuinn. 


14. S. am coinne ag an Scuime, R. am coitheao as an scime. O’Dal 
prints: 'S me am Coinge ag an Caime, Reading in text is, on the whole, the 
most satisfactory and the most common by far; cime — cimbuó, “a captive.”’ 
Text gives sense required by context: He approached the maiden, but in 
doing so was detained a captive; when he sought for release in prayer he was 
released, indeed, but she had fled. Snardmead, prond. pnuimead. 

15. One MS. gives Mic Muipe dom óoiminc. 

16. ’S lingear an Bpuinnest, in one place. 

18. Slim-pusidcib, It is difficult to determine the exact force of rlím in 
compounds; it is of frequent occurrence, thus infra 26: plim-buardeanea. 
Its primary meaning seems to be “thin, spare, slender,” Cf. pliom-apin, 
“unleavened bread.” A. piuardtesé is a rough, uneven moorland, interspersed 
with cuncósa, or little holms. 

19. A few MSS. have ni óuisim an crlige. 

20. S. opoisgeséc opuadaib. O'Daly, opuagaib; other copies have 
op\usdan and onudadain, 

22 Durde Cuscac, F. 18. 

23. A few MSS. have 1 n-imeallaib slinne, 

24. In MS. 23. M. 16, this stanza reads :— 

D'inmypesp v1-re pan brpfuocal v0 b'fíon uaim-re 

Sup Bipe ba fine an plioéc éim1d Scuic TM huaine, 

N4p óuibe 1 pnavdmead Le plibipe an óinn TUsipoine 
*S an ouine ba Oligtesé O1 ap Tonnatb 04 Tíon-nuasaine. 
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They burst into laughter, mockingly—a troop of wizards 
And a band of maidens, trim, with plaited locks ; 

In the bondage of fetters they put me without much respite, 
While to my maiden clung a clumsy, lubberly clown. 


25 I told her then, in words the sincerest, 


How it ill became her to be united to an awkward, sorry 
chur], 


While the fairest thrice over of all the Scotic race 
Was waiting to receive her as his beauteous bride. 


As she hears my voice she weeps through wounded pride, 
30 The streams run down plenteously from her glowing cheeks, 
She sends me with a guide for my safe conduct from the 
mansion, 
She is the Brightness of Brightness I saw upon a lonely path. 


THE BINDING. 


O my sickness, my misfortune, my fall, my sorrow, my loss! 
The bright, fond, kind, fair, soft-lipped, gentle maiden, 
35 Held by a horned, malicious, croaking, yellow clown, with a 
black troop ! 
While no relief can reach her until the heroes come back 
across the main. 


26. Cuibe, two syllables here. 

29. Liop\-uaibpesc. taban means “ pride,” in general, often also wounded 
pride. A person subjected to a keen insult, under which he smarted, would 
say, tAinig uabap onm, “a sense of wounded pride came on me.” Cf, XIII. 
81 :— 

Advan usbaip buaróeanca ip bpdn-gorl, 
where the meaning “ pride” would be ridiculous. ; . 

30. Life, it seems too extravagant to take lige as the river here; besides, 
that river is too remote from Luachair. Other readings are: Sileann an 
plige; ip curle ve fpmerb appre, 23. M. 16; pileann an cuile n-a rnuiéib 
ó n-a, O.2. One MS, reads an flice 50 lite, t.e, “to the Lithe,” or Lee, 
at Tralee. j ee : 

33. Some copies have mo tpe1g10, mo curippe, mo. millead. 

35. O'Daly ‘prints;— 

“Ain Aoine as Fuineannaib míoTrsaireac, chón-óub, buróe,” 
But, there is an obvious slur on the maiden, so lovingly described, in saying 
she was held by ahorn. The text follows S., which transfers the horn to her 
tyrant. A few of the MSS. do not give the CeansAL, 
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V, 
ón Aisling. 


Maoroean pul rmaoin Tican & cora oo Luaóaill 
Hp tulLac cnuic &oifto so1binn v0 Looaman pusr, 
Cappopcop Linn peaort Dbhuinneal roilbin ruainc— 
Soro bí 1 Sid Seanaib polur-bpog turd. 

5 Feaparcap poim spaordeséta ndn dopa pnuss, 
O Saill no Liog li-geat so Concais no scuan, 
banna Hoc chóinn Tíon-cuinear TOPAO &5u7T cnusT; 
Mear 'ooine sy 50¢ coill, Fip-tinl an éLocaib so buon. 
Loraro-rin chí comnte 50 ToLsr noc Luadaim 

IO Sp thulleé Cnuic sorjro Fiynne Conattaé Rusd, 
Leanarcan Linn resort no mban scoéelt 50° Cuamain, 
Ip foctoim-pe óíob -oiospoip & N-O1PIFE qi Cuosyro, 
O’Fpessaip on Brg$i0 Aoibill, ndp dopéa pnuso; 
Facain no ori scoinnle v0 Larod yi SC cuan: 

15 1 n-oinm on qiog§ diospoip bear asain so Lust 
1 sceannsr no otpi piogsacca, ’p 04 Scopnam so buan. 
4p moipling 00 flim-biodsar so hotéumain ruar, 
Ip 00 heapap Sup b'Fíon 0’ Ao1brLt sac T9nur 04n Lusi; 
Ip athlor bíor cím-óneacac, ooilbip, OUAdITIC, 

20 Moroean sul pmoomn Titan o core 00 Lusdailt. 


V.—This delightful little piece seems to have been very popular. It de- 
scribes the fairy woman Aoibhill and her companions lighting up the harbours 
of the country with three candles. Aoibhill explains to the poet that they are 
welcoming the rightful king of the three kingdoms who is soon to come and long 
to stay. But, alas! it was only a vision, and the poet starts up from his 
reverie sad and disconsolate, 


I. Some MSS. give Typhon; the Sun is meant, of course. 

2. G. 20, mullinté. O00 Looamaip, “we went”; the use of the rst and 
2nd pl. for rst and and sing., respectively, is usual in poetry. 

7. Siíon-Cuinear. In some places the initial is aspirated. For a succinct 
treatment of forms like riop-éu1pear, Tapparcap, Leanarcan, Je., which 
kept their hold on Irish poetry down to the nineteenth century, the reader is 
referred to Strachan’s O/d Irish Paradigms. 

' 9. Stowe reads Larcotan crá. : 

Io. Cnoc Fámanne, in the County of Limerick, is a classic ground of fairies 
On it is a heap of stones, said to be a monument to Donn Firinne. See XXVIII. 
Stowe reading is Cnuic Ouinn Fipimne. Conallac Ruad is gen. pl. ; 


- 


ba 


s 


ee Pry > we 
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We 
THE REVERIE. 


ONE morning, ere yet Titan thought of stirring his feet, 
On the summit of a pleasant high hill, which I had climbed, 
I met a band of charming, playful maidens— 
A host which dwelt in Sidh Seanaibh of bright mansions in 
the north. 
5 A magic film of hue not dark spread itself around, 


From Galway of the bright coloured stones, to Cork of the 
harbours ; 


The top of every tree ever bore fruit and produce ; 

In every wood were acorns, and sweet honey continually on 
stones. 

They lighted three candles with a blaze I cannot describe 

ro On the top of high Cnoc Firinne in Red Conollo ; 

I followed the band of hooded women to Thomond, 

And asked the secret of the function they were performing 
in their rounds. 

The maiden Aoibhill, not dark of aspect, gave in reply 

The reason for lighting the three candles over every harbour : 


15 In the name of the king for whom we yearn, and who will 
soon be with us 


Ruling the three kingdoms and maintaining them long. 


I started up from my reverie without delay, 
And I fancied that Aoibhill had spoken truth in the good 
news she bore. 


The way with me was that I felt nervously weak, sad and 
troubled 


20 One morning ere yet Titan thought of stirring his feet. 


rr. Coéall means ‘a hood or cloak,”’ and often implies power of enchant- 
ment. 1b. Cuathuin, for Tusdmuthoin, Thomond, or North Munster. 

12. MSS. 'oiosnuf. ' é i 

13. án 'oonéa Tnuaó, “not dark of aspect, but of brightest hue. Cf. noc 
áriol méin, XI. 2; and san eapnath op 6100, XXXII, 31. 

14. 04 Lapad.—Stowe. es 

17. SUim-biodsar: see IV. 18, note, Stowe reads vo flimbiogar 00 Lo1- 
cesar mo fusn, Note how the poet changes to the ist sing. in the last stanza, 

18. G. 21. reads sac pandr. ; ; 

- 19. 1p Atala bior cin n-cpestoé,—Stowe. Athlard must be pronounced 

as a trisyllable. 
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VI. 
Aisling meabuit. 


dipling meabuit v’sicitt m'anam, real san cops Tesns, 
Tim THEIT | 
Frere copb chorna maya 25 cescc ances 50 ceann 
F011 néim ; 
Dyposoain theapa 1 ocopac cata 1 n-oifim Syesnca an 
treann-typil Céin, 
€4500 oft Salloaib aca Ip barcaó, 1p peapann ruprins 
1 5ceann cpioé Néill, 


5 Mop sen banna veapcomm, peabac leabain Lannac 
Leabaip-gniot cnéon, 

Dporaée arena, coileac cots, 0 aicme Raitleann 
peanngyib Saeveat ; 

Cyiesitio plaitip, bailte, DOINSIN, hann, mais, iT 
compsive 1 scéin, 

O’fesptoib syim-gairce an óicil Seallop ceapt an 
creannjúos pléive. 


VI.—This brief little lyric displays the poet’s great command of language 
and rhyme. It seems clearly to refer to the Pretender, and not improbably at a 
time when rumours were rife of his endeavour to regain his father’s crown. It 
is not unlikely that it was written about 1714 or 1715. The poet lived to see 
how far the event was from justifying this glowing dream. The Maynooth 


Copy of the poem has been collated with two others in the Royal Irish 
Academy, 


I. t’anam, This aspiration is common in the spoken language. aici 

. . - aa. 

from eic1olLaim, “I vex.” ©O’R, writes It a1gioLlaim: 'o'ascill m'anam ia 
caps, ‘vexed my soul, leaving it, or rather me, without vigour,” 
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VI. 
AN ILLUSIVE VISION. 


AN illusive vision troubled my soul for a time, leaving me 
without vigour, lean, spiritless, and prostrate ; 

Showers of ships crossing the sea from the south, mightily 
and in due order, 

Nimble soldiers in the battle-front, in splendid arms—the 
graceful race of Cian— 

Upsetting and wounding the foreigners, and wide their 
plains at the extremity of the regions of Niall. 


5 I beheld a Mars without censure, a warrior of the sword, of 

nimble deeds, mighty. 

A marching banner, a battle cock, of the race of Raithlean, 
old Gaelic warriors; 

The heavens tremble, towns, strongholds, oceans, and 
distant peoples, - 

At the feats of martial valour of the hero who undertook to 
fight for the rights of the old king. 


2. 45. In MSS. frequently ais. 

3. Tpeang cpiol. A, cresng-riol. : 5 

6. Dnacac spensim, “banner of progress or marching.” Arcnaim, from 
aTrSnaim, “I go, march.” M. bpocaé airnim, A, also, sipmmh. Can this 
be v. noun of aipmigim, “I relate’? Opaceé aipnith, a banner with a motto. 
Ib. Raitleann was foster-mother of Corc of Cashel, and daughter of Dathi 
the strong. Corc being the first king of Cashel, descent from the Cashel kings 
is spoken of as descent from Raithleann. 

8. plérde generally means ‘to litigate, to contend”’; here it is used of 
battle. 
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VIL. 


ón con O'ASTRI§ 50 Oiuibneacaib Láith 
Le tonn cóime. 1 SClIARRAIFE. 


Ir fos Liom ordce fip-fliue san yuan, Fon yoann, 
Hoan ceache, San maoin, coos, nd buaib no mbeann; 
Anfoite oy turnn caoib Liom ‘oo buoíóin mo ceann, 
ip nár CLeaccor im nsordin Fíosais nó puacoin abann. 


5 O04 marpesd on qi ofonthan 6 Bpuse no Leathan 
'S an Sorpo bi as poinn Leip Len Cuas mo colt, 
1 Sceannup no scyioc sceoin sclutaip scuaneé scam, 
So vealb 1 ocip Ourbneaé níon buan mo Clann, 


An Cappotac spore ríochan len pusdad an means, 
10 1p Coyppatac Laoi 1 nosorjipe san puoTcLeó peann, 

Coppotoc 1ú Cinn Cuilc 1 n-uois "po Clann 

'S ar acuinre cjúm cpore san o OTUdINIPC Ann. 


VII.— In this very beautiful and pathetic poem the author gives us what 
may be called a biographical snap-shot of himself. Pressed apparently by 
dire poverty, he had changed his residence, and found himself in a land of 
surprising loveliness. Duibhneacha, where the poem was composed, lies at 
the mouth of Castlemaine Harbour, near Ror beite. It is night, and a storm 
rages on land and wave. Tonn Toime thunders with deafening noise. His 
sleep is disturbed, and he breaks forth into a lament for the chieftains who, if 
they lived, would relieve his distress. In his impatience he chides the waves 
for their angry clamour, . 


4. MSS. Ruacan, puacdn, 

5. The MacCarthys built their castles on the edge of Loch Lein and the. 
River Laune, as Carew says, “ to stop all the passages of Desmond,” 

g. Refers to MacCarthy Mor, : 

Io. Canpatec Laoi, the Earl of Clancarty, also called Baron of Blarney, 
whose chief residence was at Blarney until r688. For an account of the Earl 
mentioned here see XLVII, 


rr re 
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VII. 


ON HIS REMOVING TO DUIBHNEACHA, BESIDE 


IO 


TONN TOIME IN KERRY. 


THE truly wet night seems long to me, without sleep, 
without snore, 

Without cattle, or wealth, or sheep, or horned cows ; 

The storm on the wave beside me has troubled my head, . 

And I was unused in my childhood to dogfish and peri- 
winkles. 


If the protecting prince from the bank of the Laune were 
alive, 

And the band who were sharers with him,—who would pity 
my misfortune,— 

Ruling over the fair, sheltered regions, rich in havens, and 
curved, 

My children should not long remain in poverty in the land 
of Duibhnigh. 


The great, valiant MacCarthy, to whom baseness was 
hateful, 

And MacCarthy from the Lee, enfeebled, in captivity, 
without release, 
MacCarthy, prince of Kanturk, with his children in the 

grave— 
It is bitter grief through my heart that no trace of them 
is left. 


Ir. The branch of the MacCarthys, called MacDonogh, owned Kanturk. 


In Queen Elizabeth’s time they erected a magnificent building, the walls of 


which remain entire. It was a parallelogram, 120 feet in length and 80 feet in 


breadth, flanked with four square buildings; the structure was four stories 
high, and the flankers five, but Elizabeth ordered the building to be stopped 


lest it might afford a stronghold for rebels, This family forfeited their estates 
by taking part in the rebellion of 1641. 


. 
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Do fess mo Chorde 1m óLícesac v0 busróin mo Leann ; 

No peabaic ndp fit cinnte, 65 Of Ousl on eans 
15 Ó Cotpeatl 50 Cuinn Cliodns rf 50 Tuathoin call, 

& mboilte ’p & maoin vit-épescts o5 plusigcib Salt. 


& Conn ro tíoT 1 so1voe céim 50 hyo, 
Tea bail, mo éinn claoidste 6c béiceac cá; 
Coboipn 04 origesd opip so hErunn báin 
20 Do glom noc binn vo vinsfinn péin ic Bpdgaro. - 


16. & mbailce 'p a ocip, G. ao. 133. 
17. Some MSS. have ir aoilvoe géim, 
1g, One MS. has an éine bán, 
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My heart has withered up within my breast, the humours 
of my body are troubled, 


Because the warriors who were not found niggardly, and who 
inherited the land 


15 From Cashel to the waves of Cliodhna and across to 
Thomond, 


Have their dwellings and their possessions Tavaged by 
foreign hosts. 


Thou wave below, of highest repute, loud-voiced, 
The senses of my head are overpowered with thy bellowing ; 
Were help to come again to fair Erin, 

20 I would thrust thy discordant clamour down thy throat. 
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Vite 
Bailintin bnún. 


Do Leacnuis an c10é v1acpiaé Fam feans-Cporde oún 

Ap ocoirceol na nowbal ropocca 1 brespann Cuinn 
cugoinn ; 

Scamall op Sprain raptor vdp Ceaptap piosacc Murhan 

FS nveapia Gam cy9Ll prom oxic, 6 Darlincin Dhún. 


5 Carpest san clian, proittesc, nd maoyicparde op ocúir, 
Ip beanna-Bbping Oyoin c1ap-tuilte *mhoop1o1016 úirc, 
Colla son cJuoih Tpraite ve hace piog Muthan 
FS noeapo dam TALl am opt, & Barlincin Dyin. 


O'arpems Frodo on Fral-cpwit v0.cLeaérad pi ap ocúir, 
IO O nesouis an f1se ropacta 1 nosingean-coill Rúir, 

Seoacnaro 147 SI16n-cTnuic 1p Coire caoin ciúin, 

FA nveapa dom cproll mna onc & Dailinceín Dyin. 


VIII.—The subject of this pathetic, if bitter poem, was Sir Valentine 
Brown, the fifth baronet of that name, and the third Viscount Kenmare. He 
was born in 1695. During his youth he was an outlaw, owing to the attainder 
of his father. In November, 1720, he married Honora Butler of Kilcash, in the 
County of Tipperary, who died of smallpox in 1730. He married, secondly, 
Mary, daughter of Maurice Fitzgerald, Esq., of Castle Ishin, in the County of 
Cork, the relict of Justin, fifth Earl of Fingall. He died on the 30th of June, 
1736. See Archdall’s Lodge, vol. vii., p. 57. 

From numerous allusions throughout his works, both prose and verse, it 
is obvious that our poet cherished a peculiar affection for the Brown family. 
Indeed, some of his prose satires seem to have been inspired by his indigna- 
tion at their having been made outlaws while their lands became the prey of 
adventurers, Wedonot know what request of his was refused by Brown 
which called forth these bitter verses. That he was in his old age when they 
were composed is certain from internal evidence. It is also certain that they 
cannot bave been written later than 1734, for in that year the Earl of Clancarty 
died at Prals-Hoff, in the territory of Hamburg. It is difficult to exaggerate 
the pathos of this poem, The poet represents himself as weeping in his old age 
for the banished nobles of the Gael, and in his need turning to one of the 
usurpers by whom he is repelled. 

In MS. 23. C. 8. the poem is thus introduced by O’Longan: “An fea 
céanna (.1, &o'óagón) ccu,; 16 oul 06 Le 'oán gonuise Sir Valentine Browne,. 
NSE FUdIN Ud1O SCT Eopsd e1tesd apur Ldn-o1tilca; vo po cum an 'oéancúr 
beag po Larépieaé man Leanap’’: “ The same person (viz., Aodhagan) cecinit, 
having gone with a poem to Sir Valentine Browne, and got from him only 
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VIII. 
VALENTINE BROWN. 


A distressing sorrow has spread over my old hardened heart 


Since the foreign demons have come amongst us in the land 
of Conn, 


A cloud upon the sun of the west to whom the kingship of 
Munster was due ; 


It is this which has caused me ever to have recourse to thee, 
Valentine Brown. 


5 First, Cashel without society, guest-house, or horsemen, 
And Brian’s turretted mansions black-flooded with otters, 
Ealla without the government of a chief descended from the 

kings of Munster ; 


It is this which has made me ever to have recourse to thee, 
Valentine Brown. 


The wild deer has lost the noble shape that was her wont 
before, 
to Since the foreign raven nestled in the thick wood of Ross ; 
The fishes shun the sun-lit stream and the calm, delightful 
rivulet ; 
It is this that has caused me ever to have recourse to thee, 
Valentine Brown. 


denial, refusal, and thorough rejection, he composed this little poem extempore, 
as follows.’ O'’Longan, ot course, only gives the tradition which came to 


himself. 


1. C1aé. Disease in general, and the names of diseases in particular, are 
often used figuratively to denote sorrow, distress, or anguish. C14é is a feeling 
of smothering on the chest caused by cold, and its application here to sorrow, 
that, as it were, spreads over the heart, is singularly apt. One MS. has Liaé 
ó. Ib. 04; hardened, senseless, passionless from age, as the trunk of an old 
tree may be called 'oún. 

6, The full expression is ‘ve thaopsro1b; the preposition is omitted, leaving 
the aspiration. Ó could not be the preposition here. Id, tire, for uipce, to 
suit the metre; cf. reap, Pedant. ; 

“7. ells. The district of Ealla, or Duhallow, had a great many minor 
chieftains under the clan system. Corc was the first king of Cashel. Some 
MSS. have son cyan TyMAT4, probably for cpésn-cypoite. 

Io. 1apaéca; some MSS, 14paccsc, which gives a syllable too many. Ib. 
pisé ; M, fradeé, but which does not read well with nesowig. 
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Darpinip cian Taplea ní L aici 'en cloinn tip, 

1 Nambuns, mo C166! topla na peabse piodad rúbac ; 
I5 Seons-pore list as o1an-gol rá cescropi diob rúo 

FS noeaps vam cyl rath onc 6 Barlincin Dyin. 


CLúm no n-ealcon meal pndthap Le saoit 
Moy Lúileac vealb cart op papac Th6015, 
'OiúlLcaio ceatyo & Lace & CSL 04 Loos, 

20 Ó fiubsil Sin Dail 1 sceanc no SC4ppitac sceoin. 


Vo Tciúnuis Pan o deapcs 1 n-dp04 cfúoc, 
OF cnúc cón Sorb on Mapp oo bóruis rínn ; 
lhúrpcLaro stars Seanhe Lón an cpip, 

AS bhúseú no mop chena 6 Táil so tunn. 


13. Os1pinir is Valentia Island ; Domhnall MacCarthy More was made 
Earl of Clancare and Baron of Valentia by Elisabeth; the poet laments that 
a MacCarthy no longer holds the title. : 

14. hambung: see XLVII. 16, note. 

17-18. Sldith in MSS., I read cluth in 17, which suits the metre, and 

úineac in 18 should be understood to mean ““covering”’ or ‘ fur,” 

20. Sir Valentine Brown rendered some services to the Elizabethan govern- 
ment in connexion with the surveying of escheated lands, for which he was 
rewarded with ‘‘all those manors, castles, lordships, lands, and hereditaments 
whatever, in the Counties of Cosmainge and Onaght O'Donoghue, in the 
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Dairinis in the west—it has no lord of the noble race; 

Woe is me! in Hamburg is the lord of the gentle merry 
heroes ; 

15 Aged, grey-browed eyes, bitterly weeping for each of these, 

Have caused me ever to have recourse to thee Valentine 
Brown. 


The feathers of swift flecks fly adown the wind 
Like the wretched fur of a cat on a waste of heather; 
Cattle refuse to yield their milk to their calves 
20 Since Sir Valentine usurped the rights of the noble 
MacCarthy. 


Pan directed his eyes over the high lands, 

Wondering where Mars had gone, whose departure 
brought us death; 

Dwarfish churls ply the sword of the three fates, 

Hacking the dead crosswise from head to fcot. 


Counties of Desmond, Kerry, and Cork, late or sometime being in the posses- 
sion of Teige mac Dermod mac Cormac, and Rorie O'Donoghue More.” 1b, 
for Sip Dail M. has an tail. G. 21 has roin Dail, 

22. There can be no doubt that the Mars is the Pretender. Oo bóárais 
finn = 00 óuih rinn Gum báir, or rather vo Léig oúinn bár o'fasáil, | 

a3. The MSS. practically all agree as to the text. One MS. in the 
Royal Irish Academy (G. 20) has muirslío s1t1g gopod Lán an chip; for an 
cpin cf, XVIII. 40— : 

Le cothaéca opaordeséta on cá ban ÁWM a. 


‘The aiéis alluded to are, no doubt, men of the stamp of Cronin and Griffin— 
see Introduction. Lsn= Lann (?), It also means “ ostentation.”’ 
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IX, 


1ms FA Réim. 


AIpTMUssd 00 Vein AodeZan ta Rataille ap Caoparsabsil San 
Donacup op Eipinn pan naotrad aoir, 


Imp rá néim 1 scéin pan Tanta cá, 

04 ngoi0 Luéc Léiginn Cín Erpeann pista cáil; 
Sarobip 1 nsnéicimb GENOME, IP Manse beds, 

On buide, 1 Laoépa, sep, if yan, 1p cdin! 


5 MUL mar Bpoonae, resp ip Lace san cpdagad; 
Lomparde Bléigesla éaoaise plactthap bLáic; 
Macaiyude poops réin ip peapann ann shóin ; 
Flats bad cnéan Le Teoban ahm ap námaio ! 


NPL oiLLbéirc 1 néuunn, ip beannuisce an foo; 
Io Nil allo-péire Cpaopac aca nó leosan; 

Sit foinb, béara if éasfe pares so leon; 

llíomao cLéine naomts 25 Teagare na mLós! 


IX.—The above is O’Rahilly’s translation of the famous stanzas 
on Ireland by St. Donatus, an Irishman, who was Bishop of Fiesole in 
Italy in the first half of the ninth century. The following is the original 
poem :— 


Finibus occiduis describitur optima tellus, 
Nomine et antiquis Scotia dicta libris ; 

Insula dives opum, gemmarum, vestis et auri, 
Commoda corporibus, aére, sole, solo: 

Melle fluit, pulchris et lacteis Scotia campis, 
Vestibus atque armis, frugibus, arte, viris ; 

Ursorum rabies nulla est ibi, saeva leonum 
Semina nec unquam Scotica terra tulit ; 

Nulla venena nocent, nec serpens serpit in herba 
Nec conquesta canit garrula rana lacu ; 

In qua Scotorum gentes habitare merentur, 
Inclyta gens hominum, milite, pace, fide. 
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IX. 
AN ISLAND OF FAME. 


Egan O'Rathaille's Irish version of St. Donatus's description of 
Ireland in the ninth century. 


AN Island of fame there is far away in the West, 

Which the learned call the Land of Eire, hospitable its fame ; 
Rich in jewels of cloth, and in fine minerals, 
In yellow gold, in warriors, sky, sun, and flocks. " 


5 Sweet dropping honey, pasturage and never-failing milk; 
White fleeces, cloths neat and ornamented ; 
Noble and fruitful plains, and corn-land there ; 
Princes who would be mighty in arms against an enemy. 


There are no serpents in Ireland, the sod is sacred ; 

ro. They have no wild, ravening monsters nor lions ; 
But gentle peace, civility, and poets of much dexterity ; 
Many holy clerics teaching the people. 


O’Reilly in his Ivish Writers states that this translation is the work of 
O'Rahilly, and includes it in his list of the poems of our poet. He tells 
us it was to be found in a manuscript in his own possession. The most 
diligent search has failed to bring to light any copy in manuscript. The 
translation, however, was published in 1835 by Tadhg O Coinnialain, 
in his translation of Whately’s Easy Lessons on Money Matters. The 
translator’s name is not given. Judging the work as an Irish composition 
one is inclined to doubt its being O’Rahilly’s. In technique it falls 
short of his standard, and even as a translation a master of verse such 
as O’Rahilly would have done much better. On the authority of O’Reilly, 
and with the above reservation, we include it here. An interest- 
ing essay on St. Donatus, in which is given the Latin original of this 
poem together with the above Irish version and a translation into English 
verse, has been published by Tomas O Flannghaile in his work, For the 
Tongue of the Gael. To that book the reader is referred for further 
information. 

L. 2. can Erpe, O'C. 3. éa'oais, esourde, O'C. g. sl perye, O'C. 
Io. Nil alle béirc, O'C. 12, d5 cTedseyc, 45 om., O'C. 
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Orledn 
Oiledn 


nó OTMIOTS N01004, Fralrhap 1; 
no mbwococ ywosgoales, o1an-thoit í; 


I5 Orledn vo propod clio ip pransayqii; 
Oileán no nowooyi ’p no orisgeopinaide roratnespc 
túse. 


16, ”r nd otigespinaidve, 'r cr1AnnaTóe, O'C, 
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It is the Island of pious, generous chieftains ; 

It is the Island of orderly, excellent hospitallers ; 

The Island, which supported hosts and wanderers ; 

The Island of divines and of nobles, the bulwark of 
sovereignty. 
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2 
an file 1 scaisledn an TOCAIR. 


Do fiubluis mire an Muthain thin, 

'S ó cúinne on Voipe so Oún no Ríos, 

Mo cum. níon bimipreaó cén fúsac pinn 
So reicrine bris Taos on “Oúna. 


5 Uo thespap 1m aigne ip for 1m Cporde, 
An mob ba than’ sun beo vo bí, 
As copbay macs feort ap pion, 
Punch 04 cartioth 1p bhanna. 


Feoil ve beaparb ap éanLaic ón ocuinn 
IO Ceolto, if contain, ip Cpsop n& o1se; 
Tiórce. bLorce, agup céin san ceitheal, 
Conoine 1p Fddarp 1p amhpeypiac. 


Opons 65 Imtescr, ir 'l'ons 45 c15€&Cc, 
Ip opons 45 pPacaipeact oúinn so binn, 
Opons on ppallmardb tips as surve, 

'S as Leagad na bpLaicear so ceannra. 


H 
ot 


X.—Castle Tochar belonged to a branch of the MacCarthy family 
renowned for their hospitality. The Tadhg an Duna mentioned in this 
poem was the second of that name. He died in 1696, and was lamented 
in fervent strains by Domhnall na Tuille. O’Rahilly must have been 
young when Tadhg an Duna died, but probably was a frequent 
visitor to the Castles of Toghar and Dunmanway, as he seems to 
have resided in his youth, for some time at least, in Iveleary, which 
adjoins the territory once owned by the MacCarthys of Gleann an Chroim. 
The plot of this little poem is as beautiful as its descriptions are fresh. 
Tadhg an Duna was no more ; strangers were holding sway in his mansion 
when the poet visited the old haunt. Yet so lavish is the board, somany 
visitors come and go, so varied are the amusements, that he thinks old 
Tadhg is again alive amid his revellers as of yore. But the mystery is 
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KX. 
THE POET AT CAISLEAN AN TOCHAIR. 


I HAVE traversed fair Munster, 

And from the corner of Derry to Dun na Riogh 

My grief was not checked, merry though I was, 
Till I beheld the mansion of Tadhg an Duna. 


5 I thought within my soul and eke within my heart 
That the dead, who had died, was alive, 

Amidst the carouse of youths with meat and wine, 
Where punch was drunk, and brandy. 


Meat on spits, and wild fowl from the ocean ; 
xo Music and song, and drinking bouts ; 
Delicious roast meat and spotless honey, C 
Hounds and dogs and baying. 


A company going, and a company coming, 
And a company entertaining us melodiously, 
15 And a company praying on the cold flags, 
And meekly melting the heavens. 


explained. It is Warner who has taken the place of the generous chief- 
tain, For a very interesting account of Tadhg an Duna, and of Gleann 
an Chroim, see The MacCarthys of Gleann an Chroim, by Daniel MacCarthy 
Glas. See also Introduction to XX XVIII. 


I. The more usual modern form of acc. is Mutha. The MSS. have 
yo after thin, and the next line begins with Cúinne. : 

2. Perhaps the corner of Ireland in which Derry is situated is meant. 
“Dún na Rios, perhaps Tara. 

6. Da than’. MSS. v0 thapb. 

Ir. Rórca pleads, N. Ir, Céih = honeycombs. 

13. MSS, ti0gaéc. 

15. ppallmaib, thus MSS. ; probably for polmoib, psalms. 


40 
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Tó so bruapor ranap ó son oen éúinc, 
Supob é Warner ceannarac réim slan rúsac, 
Do bí pan mbaile seol sorta oLúmail, 

Flare ndn b’fann nom óeonuióe, 


Sé 0148 00 cputms oan poogat plan, 

Ip Cus fol 1 n-íonao an Féil puain bar, 

AS [MS] Op thuipean, oy éLéip, op oátm, 
Cupood noe pollo mopéporde. 


Io. 0064 ran mb., N. rr. 


20 
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Until one of the mansion gave me to know 
That it was Warner, the affectionate, the mild, the pure, 
the joyous, 
Who was in this bright, ancient, famous dwelling, 
A chieftain not weak in hospitality to strangers. 


It is God who has created the whole world. 

And given us one generous man for another who‘died, 

Who makes gifts to families, scholars, and bards, 
A champion not false, and great of heart. 


42 OANTA AODSASAIN ti RATAILLe. 


Zak, 


O'FINNSIN tA DONNCADA AN SlLeanna. 


Failte ip 00610 ó ónaoitíb céao 
"Do bLSE ne feabac nac íreal méin 
Ó áicheab Sacpan 1p cinnce OOOH, 

So hónur FLeorce no peansban. 


5 Coinfiaú cupaca chóibcesc ceo, 
Flat man Orcas 1 mbedyinain Boogait, - 
Tleanc cnéan, polbin, parca, Téim, 

Ip cuan na Danba cd Lantos. 


Súil ip slaire “ná onúcc an feon, 
de) Uip. no cruinne &bur Flonnosin mon, 
Ip clu 04 éinead ’pan Mutha so veo, 
&n Phoenix po na cpannoa. 


Loos mean Sreants slan vipeads frat, 
Ve preimh no fFlearca ’p ve fiol no bFrann, 
T5 Céile Seirce; Fesn piontsa pray, 
Finngin spore mac Oomnaill,. 


XI.—Finneen O'Donoghue was son of the O'Donoghue Dubh of the 
'Glen, and was an object of dread and terror to the settlers. Colonel 
Hedges writes, in 1714, that he was the man they most feared in Kerry. 
He appears to be the person who figures as Finneen Beg in the corres- 
pondence with the Castle officials of the period. It is curious to note 
from what different points of view our poet and a man like Colonel Hedges 
estimate his character. Anyone who studies the records of those troubled 
times will see how justly the poet describes Finneen when he calls him 
the stay of his country and the shelter of the bards. Miss Hickson thinks 
that Finneen afterwards joined the Irish Brigade in the French service. 


See in Old Kerry Records, vol. ii., the chapter entitled “ Kerry in the 
Eighteenth Century,” 
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al 
TO FINNEEN O’DONOGHUE OF THE GLEN. 


ONE and forty welcomes from a hundred druids 
To the flower of warriors, of mien not lowly, 
From the home of the niggardly, guilty Saxons, 
To the dwelling of the Flesk, of the slender women. 


5 A stag, valiant, devout, gentle, 
A chieftain like Oscar in the gap of danger, 
A power, brave, pleasant, peaceful, mild, 
And a haven to Banba, who is very weak. 


An eye more sparkling than the dew upon the; grass, 
ro Mould of the world, and a fair, great oak, 
An honour to his race in Munster for ever 
Is the high Phoenix, not shrivelled. 


A warrior, nimble, shapely, pure, honourable, hospitable, 
Of the root-stock of the Flesk, and of the seed of the Fianna, 
15 Wedded to heroism, a man who distributes wines, 
Is the valorous Finneen, son of Domhnall. 


I. Oa’t10; M. fice. 

5, Coinfisd, lit. “ hound stag.’ coin has an intensive sense, as 
in cond-d1abal 3 capped would give assonance. 

7. SAp-thart réim, C. 8. 

8. For Lánlas, perhaps Lomlas, or pannleg should be read. C. 8 
and M. read: 1r cudn no Brann-Bban Lán-Las, “ and protector of weak 
women.” 

io. Hip I have translated ‘ mould,’ but the meaning seems doubtful. 
Some MSS. have aj. The word has a host of meanings. Perhaps “the 
‘sun of the universe’’ is the proper translation. ~ 

12. Phoenix has no very particular meaning, the idea is “a paragon 


of perfection,” “ something unique.” 


44 OANTA 600ósóin ti RATAILLE. 


Uspol o'aibis ó pigtid é, 

tlan na peabsc ón Í1npe an Laoc, 

Ip busincesp capnaimh 04 tip so chéan 
20 An pispean ue1bnesc ceannpa. 


Aon oor teapnmuinn vo’ éi5p1b6 Cuinn, 

Cheob ba potmhap ó Léin-Loé Linn, 

Réilteann o'aibis o' furl Erbin Finn; 
Fóilce Ui Ceall don plannos. 


ee mm 


17. 'o'aibis, lit. ‘ripened;:’ that is, sprung from,”’and came to 
maturity; cf. “'0’o1b1g 1m taob-pa chéim 45ur cneao,” which ripened in 
my side a smarting and a sigh.—*« Arachtach Sean.” 

IS. ón 1nre, the name of the place where O'Donoghue lived at 
Glenflesk, 

21. Cuinn, MS, éaoin, but this is also the reading’ of M. in VIII. 2, 
where A has Cuinn; both words are pronounced alike in Kerry. C.8 
reads: ‘Aon 0’sor Tapamuin, ‘one of the protectors.’ 
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A noble is he sprung from kings ; 

Lamb amongst the warriors from Inch is the hero ; 

A lasting head of defence for his country with bravery 
20 Is the princely man, proud and gentle. 


The only bush of refuge left to the bards of Conn, 

A prosperous branch amongst us from Lough Lein, 

A star sprung from the blood of Eibhear Fionn ; 
O’Kelly’s welcome to the young scion. 


22. The O’Donoghues of Glenflesk were a branch of the O’Donoghues. 


of Lough Lein. The latter drove the O’Carrolls from around Lough 
Lein, and settled there, giving the district the name of Eoghanacht Locha 
Lein, and afterwards Eoghanacht Ui Dhonnchadha. 


24. Lailce uí Cealla; a not uncommon phrase of welcome. A poem 
by O’Bruadair opens with it. ; 


46 OSANTA AOOAD4AIN i RAT AILLE. 


XII. 
ar bds TRIR cLoimne Talos uí CRONIN 


Do S4ip an Ndt Mop, v0 néabaó & reol, 

Do Léansd « péan in, 00 pléare €15. on bydin; 
Do Léin-éuinexo ceo, nsé Léin om an foo, 

Aj ds hool-byog vo b'réile cór véapoe an Tceol. 


5 Oo bBéim-pejnopad for Le cnéan-cuile móin 
4 bhéitne ’p é pesos, Pp & cooled ’p & ceol; 

Do Léim-jnt on pmol 1 n-& hésoan, vo 0015 

& cooth-cuilte ooops ’p o paop-curpin dip. 


Cisé Huipc ip cheiseao, pisn-soin san Leigear, 

ae IO ODian-Cpess pan inann ip frabpap oub cinn, 

Mion Sul son meióin, cLiab-cuinre ip co1óm— 
leiblín 1 sciúeió éiLLe Orapmaro ap Tavs. 


& "Ois, o'fuiling cneióill ap pran-Luic an oaill 
Doe moth-bjos Leac propurgs an cuan T9 ró Sperm ; 
15 Croll poro so pardbip 04 bfiol-otaip, Sordim, 
Go brood Té pliaccad vor D1a-torl, & Rovdoyic. 


XII.—In the O’Curry Catalogue of the R.I.A. MSS. the children. 
lamented in this most beautiful elegy are said to belong to Timothy 
Cronin, whereas in the Catalogue of the British Museum MSS., where it 
is stated that they were drowned, Patrick is the name given. There is. 
a copy of the poem in vol. Ixix. of the Renehan MSS., Maynooth, In 
the Book of Claims on forfeited estates entered on or before the toth 
August, 1701, we have the following entry :—‘ No, 2215, Darby Cronine 
claims a term for three lives, two in being, on Raghmore Shimmogh 
(should be Shinnagh) and Mills, and four (illegible) of Clonntyny, by lease- 
dated 20th October, 1675. Witnesses, Edward Daniel, Connell O'Leary, 
and another, Forfeiting proprietor, Nicholas Browne alias Lord Kenmare.’’ 
Copied from Old Kerry Records, vol. i., p. 225. For references made by 
‘Colonel Hedges to the Cronins in his correspondence with Dublin Castle, 
see Introduction. 


2. Vo Léanuis, M. 16. Vo pléars €18 4 bnón, R.I.A. 

6. résoaib, dat. for nom.in some MSS: Jb. cooLac, MSS. caollac, 
“ the roof wattling of a house under the thatch ” (see Stokes’ Lismore 
Lives, index, p. 387): what corresponds to the ribs of aman. Hence 
“the breast’ of a man: cf, 04 gsclannats Fip-oilre 'r 04 scaolaé un, 
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XII. 


ON THE DEATH OF TADHG O’CRONIN’S THREE 
CHILDREN. 


RATHMORE moaned, her sails were rent, 
Her prosperity was maimed, the house of sorrow burst ; 
A fog fell so thickly that I cannot see the sward, 
On her lime-white mansion, the most hospitable—sore 
affliction is the tidings. 


5 Moreover, violently snatched away by a strong, great flood 
Are her prizes, her jewels, her roof-tree, her music ; 
A spark leaped up unto her forehead, which burned 
Her beautiful, precious coverlets, and her noble goblets. 
of gold. 


It is bitter sorrow and torture, it is painful wounding 
without cure, 
Io It is a sore calamity in the west, it is a black, sickly fever, 
It is a longing to weep, without mirth, it is heart-weariness, 
it is a sudden fit,— 
That Eileen is in the churchyard clay, and Diarmuid 
and Tadhg. 


O Lord, who didst suffer death and the wound-mark of the 
blind man, 
Conduct to Thy mansion of brightness the three who 
are in bondage ; i 
15 Give wisdom bountifully to their hospitable father, I pray, 
That he may bow down before Thy Divine Will, O Vision. 


XXII. 222. It also means young trees and rods or wattles apart from 
their connexion with roofing: see Il. 42, and XXVI. 87. 

7. R.A. MSS. 04 06$49, ‘burning her’; also, paopi-curpn óil, ‘noble 
drinking goblets.’ 

IO. 1a1blin, for Erbin, Eileen. 

13. epieidiLl, prop. ‘a knell’: hence ‘a death-knell,’ hence ‘ death.’ 
Ib. yon-luit: the soldier who wounded the side of our Lord on the 
cross is always called an oalt, the blind man, in Irish literature. 

15. c1altpod, from ciall, like pulpod, from furl, occurs in a few 
places. It is obviously a scribal error. Jb. T€16b64h must be pronounced 
froin, one syllable ; 54101m, for 5u1d1m. 

16, & podspc is frequently used as a term of endearment, 
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Clú Péapla san cethesl ba féim-oilce plige, 
Ti pé10-Coinnesl spéine, chí son-Sorca 1 n5nion, 
Ti vésapa nán ClLooin, níon b'aorman & n-so1P, 
20 Tyi péilceann 1 ocnéic15 ’p 1 mbpérepib son pump. 


Thi césoo. bo binn, ci chéacce, fan Tip, i ; 
Thi nsoth-Leinb noothts, tug 5éop-fearc 00 Cyiorc; ' 

A octú mbéal, & ocpi Scporde, & oc T&o1t-Con TÁ Lis, 
& oti n-éavan ba sléiseal as vsolaib, ip oft ! 


25 Ci fFiontin ba Caoin, tpi piop-claip son baoir, 
Ti pyioth-uBsll ve Cpaoih úin ba pigeatnail 1 
otvisesy 5 
Cní finn-pritip on cise, nón épion-oiGlems naotóe, 
A otpi plim-com & mion-gpt10 vo Lion vubsé mo 
c11010e. 


Clú oíc Liom & noit, clú c&oi-éúir mo €601, 
39 Thi haoin-búró an naorth-tipo, ti cLí-óúmna bí; 
Sun pepio’ ctrd1 an Gill ci snaoi-múince sunn, 
& Rig, ruiúin oor Jús-cúinc an oír Go ’p on c-aoin. 


18, pé1d-coinneal: M. pé-Goinniol. Jb, oon-Sdsrta: cf. son-geal; 
also 4 n-som-cuilg 5nat, XVI., 6. M. 16. reads haonsarca. 

20. Q and other MSS. read: ’p 1 Léiseancacc san puimp, ‘and 
learning without pride.’ 

21. cnéaóca means ‘ cuttings, ravines, deep valleys :’ cf,.— 

“Cpéséta an calaith as pneagainc 'r ás rósainc.”—XXII. 8. 
It seems improbable, from the context, that cpésaccs has the meaning 
“ wounds,’ here. 

25. Fion-cliip, for piop-colain 

28. & min-8nuaó in one MS., M. 16Thas mínbnuro. 

31. repniob; in some MSS, repiob, but cf. “ berd thé 45 pepiobsd 
liom.” R.I.A, MSS. rliob. 
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Three stainless pearls, three of mild, polished manners, 
Three calm sun-bright candles, three most skilful in 
action, 
Three ears of corn, without bending, who were not old in 
years, 
Three stars in virtue and words without pride. 


Three melodious strings, three chasms in the earth, 
Three sainted, holy children who fondly loved Christ, 
Their three mouths, their three hearts, their three noble’ 
bodies beneath .a stone, 
Their three fair, bright foreheads the prey of chafers— 
it is ruin! 


Three fair vines, three doves without folly, 
Three prime apples from a fresh bough, that were royal 
in their dwelling, 
Three fair guides of the house, who refused not one in want, 
Their three slender waists, their smooth cheeks, have 
filled my heart with sorrow. 


A triple loss their loss to me; a triple cause for lament is 
mine— 

The three most benign of the angelic order, the three who 
were fragrant-skinned, : 

Since the grave has gathered them to it—three of refined 
aspect, cheerful— 

O King, direct to Thy royal mansion those two and one. 


50 OANTA AODASAIN ti RATAILLE. 


XIII. 
marbnda $eosóin bnúin. 


Tare ché ppestaro vespica vedpio 

+ FSt ché Breacaro cnónna ip copyi-cnuic, 
Cór cré sepestaro flaritip mhóna, 
Seagan moc Vail 1 breanc an reoc&ó. 


5 A bp, 00 mealLair Leac ap Lócnann, 
FSL op n-anbain op mbailce “r an oceopann, 
Sónroa api ocesc ap mban “r an mbóLacc, 

Ay pest nom Tceanoib feancsa póinne. 


Ap port Odin, ap pis ip op nó-FLaic, 

IO Ay ScLoseo chusetóe 50 buan cum comhoic, 
Ap nston Serhyd, ap poiltre, ap n-eolac 
Ay Seponn bagoip, op ocoicneaih, dy nsLóine. 


Af ocúlt 'oa1nsíon yA Notharo, si ScpOdaér, 

Ay Sorall, op podapc, op beerdm, ay moypic1on, 
15 Op ngZnoor 'T ap méin, op nsné 'r opt poscesr, 

Ap mbéso, of mbanc, ap maipe 1p dy mbeovact. 


Ap nOpesp teann, opi Lobapta, S)\ n5Lopta, 
Op Phoemx mullorg, al Gcupod ap an Scothtpom, 
Ap n-oipim 1 n-am pespaith Le popluéc, 

20 Ap HCoepop théon, op péilceann eoluy. 


XIII.—Eor remarks on this poem see Introduction. There are two 
copies among the Murphy MSS., but only one gives the whole poem ; 
the other omits several stanzas in the middle; one copy in the R.I.A.. 
omits the same stanzas. In the heading of a R.I.A. copy it is stated 
Incorrectly that John Brown was the grandfather of (the then) Lord 
Kenmare, Captain John Brown of Ardagh, the subject of this elegy, 
died without issue August 15th, 1706 ; thus we have fixed accurately the 


ee of this poem. He had for a long time acted as agent on the Kenmare 
state, y i 


IO 


I5 
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XIII. 


ELEGY ON JOHN BROWN. 


NEWS through which eyes stream forth tears, 

The reason why trees and stately hills bend down, 

A trouble through which majestic kingdoms tremble, 
Is that John, son of Valentine, is mouldering in a tomb. 


O death, thou hast enticed away with thee our torchlight, 
The fence of our harvests, of our homes, of our lands, 

The guard of our houses, of our women, of our kine, 

Our protection against the flaying knives of brigand bands. 


Our shield of safety, our prince, our high chieftain, 
Our enduring helmet of steel for the fight, 

Our winter’s sun, our light, our guide, 

Our staff to threaten, our darling, our glory. 


Our strong tower against the foe, our valour, 

Our reason, our sight, our strength, our great love 
Our visage, our mien, our comeliness, our delight, 
Our boat, our ship, our beauty, our vigour, 


Our stout Oscar, our speech, our voice, 

Our highest Phoenix, our champion, our justice, 
Our weapon when encountering vast troops, 
Our strong Cesar, our guiding star. 


baronet of that name. 
6. 


1. Some MSS. read tpé 4 Bc21619. : ' 
mac bail, John Brown was son of Sir Valentine Brown, second 
Ib., reoc&ó ; MSS., feocaine, and fedcan. 


M. o-copoith, A. o-coippib, ceopai’ and cónaim, 


8) An pit invariably in R.LA. 


An 


an 1 ccoimhlLainn, in L. 13. 
sá Sa MSS, have Loéponn and N. 12 roillre Lócnainn, 
14. In a few MSS. 1. 14 and 16 interchange. —. ; 
18. Phoenix. One MS. op Freme (= op bpéinn1d), ‘our champion.’ 
scomcnÍnom, &h sceoimpiomh, I. 13. 
1g. ¢um reoTaith, N. 12. 


52 OANTA KOOSESIN ui Natatlte. 


Mortray an cin ró peior 1c Deo1d-re, 
ar 180 Hon TyW4t OCT D160 no SLoipe, 
“AT ScoilLLce 04 yiopt-pepior Le pónTa; 

Ip Largnig 65 bards “n-an noóinríb. 


25 ócó MSS sCoince so pingil san ndéop, 
(EES (GAL óinne cépthay oeon&c, 
04 too’ Mainge ré Sallord són ceona, 
Sliob Luaéja 1 nN5usipesct cnéc Coipineoin. 


An ust 00 NE on mhuin Cap copcar, 
30 'S an can 00 bp Loc Suin pá thoineid, 

Ap $éim on Ruip v0 Cpt an cóise, 

Thénhpe poh o oul op feocad. 


Do jut péolta ón ppérp an €osanacc, 
Oj Phoebuy v0 cuic éicLipr com-óub 

35 Vo bí on nee “r on c-ael so bpdnaé, 
Ip Léin-Loc as Séimgiúó so comyeac. 


Oo bi an Laoi v4 601, 17 ba Cd “ód, 

Ip Din Doo1 ns Laoépad róin, 

Dun 'Oea$óo. so oubac cpeacaé veopaé, 
40 Ip 'Oún Aonfin so. cpéaccoé TOINpedc. 


An Susipesét To oy Tuathain ‘vo byeord me, 
'S on buardpeath ro ay Clusin no n6v-byert, 
Buordpeath ip OUdIpCear 04 Fosse, 
D4 éiLeam sup Tcéió rúo 04 bpopord. 


22. This line appears to have been a commonplace with the poets 
cf. Ferriter’s Poems, 1. 243. M. IV. reads 54n Tigeapnnsa séc, Í 

23. A special stipulation, about the woods, was made at the sale of 
Brown’s estate to Asgill. They were to be handed over to the purchaser. 
The woods, it is said, were destroyed to the value of £20,000 : see Introd. 

24. Loignig: Leinstermen, or Palemen. J75., as bLaronas, M. « 
m-bliedn4, which disturbs the metre, and gives but indifferent sense 
blaronesé = bladpac, “ braying, roaring.’ C. 16 and May. V. give ar 
l44a5nAib & mbliadna, “and trowels, this year, in our doors.” 

25. más FCoince, this spellin ives the ordinary pr iati 
O'Donovan writes Mag Ó sCoinóinn á a edition of ó li wash 
the MS. spelling = nuacan. The first syllable must be an O-sound, 
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Alas ! the land is wearied at thy loss ! gs 
Its people without a lord, save the God of glory ! 
Our woods are being destroyed by violence, 
And Leinstermen clamouring at our doors. 
mho Graí 
25 Magonihy is helpless, without a spouse ; 
Killarney is querulous and tearful ; 
On either side of the Maine the foreigners hold boundless 
sway 
And Sliabh Luachra is in trouble because of thy fall. 


When the sea rushed beyond bounds, 
30 And what time Lough Gur overflowed into the moorlands, 

At the roar of Ross the province shook, 

A short space ere he went unto decay. 


Stars from the heavens fell on the Eoghanacht, 
And a dark eclipse fell on Phcebus, 

35 The moon and the air were in grief, 
And Loch Lein moaned sorrowfully. 


The Lee bewailed him, it was just she should, 

And Dunboy, of the mighty heroes ; 

And Dun Deaghdha was sad, oppressed, and tearful; 
40 And Dun Aonfhir, wounded, and sorrowful. 


This trouble that has seized on Thomond has oppressed me, 
And this distress on Cluain of the new-births— 

Distress and grief proclaiming his death, 

And claiming that he sprang from their stock. 


33. The Eoghanacht meant is Eoghanacht O'Donoghue : see XI. 
22 Note. i 

37. ba é6in 1, because of his mother, who was péapla ón Laoi, 
108, infra. 

38. nao Laoépod po-nipic, C. 16. 

42, Cluain, probably. Earshtea the home of the eee ad a 

. 24 have buaineam so oeonoc 45 fOHsipie ; 

wee Leet ná the MSS. N. 2 Sante read: béara so 
oéanÍnoó 04 fógainhc. Could it be Deanne iu teor etc..? 

44. L. 13 reads so ppéigpinn 04 popard. 


54 OANTA AODAE SIN UÍ RATAILLE. 


45 1 mbun Raite 00 taper on thép-peol, 
1 mbun Rogaip bad Chom nso Feonts, 
1 sCnoc Aine v’Spourgs mop-Sol, 
1p cá Cnoc Dhéannain cpoocta 1 nveoparb. 


Ni hé on sol fo 17 vo1cte Byeo1d me, 
50 dct soL no finne bí agate men nócon, 

Bot na site Len pnardmesd so hós tu 

'O'fuil, on oritic, 04 Cpt, 1p 04 Compur. 


Sot an Dnúnais CONSANTAIS, CpOv0s, 

ócó 1 Lonouin ré Oub-pmaét fForpne, 
55 Sol & cloinne—cér0 wile so bhónac, 

1p o1on-Sol Tnóable ip cnóróce oeonaeó. 


Sol na opuinge Ley hoilead tu 1c óise, 
De préim na piste ba Cumapac cpidva, 
Locha bs Laotuip 1 ngleo-bpur0, 

60 =. "Ve fleaérarb Céin puaip pérm 04 Gorge. 


& cothdsles C€Léib no poon-flare mónóa, 
NS Loogainead oo bi 45 éimnn porca, 

Ip no nopéoam vo pyérth-flioéc Eosain 

Op Dusl séilLLesó an cSLéibe ’p on Cócain, 


65 Lisée 0 goolca, 1p céim & Scorthpeath, 
Oe gyran-cplioée Erbin, Neill 17 €osain, 
ip nd ob aon ve péx1b Fools, 

Ban o Sool son béim fd 06 Leip, 


45. N.12 mén-gol, Jb. bun Raite: properly, bun Tpaopaigse 
46. M. IV. o gCluain Sathfana v'Apomg seóince. CL ng 
for CLuain Rathfaos, Clonroad, Co. Class a at aes 
47. Cnoc Aine, Knockany, in County Limerick. 
48. ore ee, Brandon Mountain, in Kerry. 
50-2. His wife was Joan, sister of Pierce, the sixth L i 
near relative of the Duke of Ormond. een! es 
52. Another version (L. 13 and 24) reads 04 óná ip 04 pónaib. 


sit 


55 


60 
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At Bunratty arrived the loud cry ; 

At Bun Roghair intense were the cries ; 

At Knockaney a loud wail arose ; 

AndjCnoc Breannain is subdued with tears. 


It is not this weeping that has oppressed me most painfully, 

But the weeping of the fair one whom thou hadst to wife, 

The weeping of the darling to whom thou wert united in 
thy youth, 

Of the blood of the Duke, of his race, and of his kinsfolk ; 


The weeping of Brown, the helpful, the valiant, . 

Who is in London under the dire yoke of a horde ; 

The weeping of his children—they are all sorrowful— 

And the strong weeping of Mabel, who is troubled and 
tearful ; 


The weeping of those with whom thou wert fostered in thy 
youth, 

Of the root-stock of the kings, who were able and valiant— 

Heroes who showed heroism in the stress of battle, 

Of the progeny of Cian, who obtained sway over two 
provinces. 


Beloved foster-brother of the great, noble chieftains— 
The O’Learys who were wedded to Erin, 

And the tribes of the root-stock of Eoghan, 

Who held hereditary sway over the Sliabh and the Tochar. 


So many are his kinsmen, it is hard to tell them,’ 
Of the radiant race of Eibhear, Niall, and Eoghan ; 
Nor was there one of the kings of Fodla 

Who is not doubly akin to him without blemish. 


53. An bnúnais. Nicholas, second Lord Kenmare, who was banished 


for hisfadherence to James II. He died at Brussels, in April, 1720. 


bow 


56. móibLe ; who Mabel was, we have been unable to find out. 
60. Céin, Cian was the third son of Oilioll Oluim. 

63-4. For Tochar, see X. ; for Sliabh, cf, XX XV. 47. 

68. M. IV, gan a gol gan béim ra Don Leip, which must be corrupt. 


56 OANTA AOVDASAIN ti RATAILLE. 


Ir an méso ve Sallaib ba reanós fonpac, 

70 A Lootpa, d bplote, T o maite, “Tr 4 Leosain, 
Np Sill o'accoib no Sacron, sen sleo-cup, 
So chéan Top porppise pearpesd & n-dp-furl. 


loplo roinrins Cilt Dopo ne. Fcdipyieac, 
An clanLe ón Osingean, on Dapipes, ’p an Róirceac 
75 An claiiLe ó Tallarb ba taca Le compac, 
An claplse ón 5Catoip, ip plata Otin Dóinne. 


An Cuppoe pan Cuncur bo téirce, 

Tat Cille Coinne, Ten Rroipe 6-011, 

Trot no Lice, Mac Muryup “T & Comsur, 
80 'S on cyst 6 Inip Dó Finne na sceoLca. 


Adbop usbar busrdeapta ip bpdn-guil, 
Atnusd Luic ip uilc san Teoria, 
Meésoussd o10n ap C10 pan scóise, 

Cíor bun bpreanann as Arsill 04 Conhpeat. 


85 An ooo cdr 00 Cpd1d on córse 
« Soro ip Todos 1 breióm ’p 1 móncor 
Lép vibpesd ap reoite MOOS 
dp o bpeapannarib cailce ag copa. 


Ip vié-Cpeaé buy scoilLce an feoced, 4 
go Ir mali Tord 45 S04INT Mon pmóL oud, 

San athpop cd o Sceann ’p & odin Lerr, 

On Lá o'iméis porst uppiard no rloigte. 


Curppe choice ‘von cín Cu ap peocad, 

& Feas ve phíom na mileso mónóa, 
95 Ip cu ap noíon ap Soo0it nd bdéna, 

O vibjiesd on qi ceanc Le pon-Luéc. e 


78. an Rrome, the Knight of Glin: see XXVII, - RO: 5 
Probably for Galway. IA atk 

79. TM4t na lice, the Lord of Lixnaw, so called from a t 
supposed to have been on the bank of the river Brick. lic radia erty 
flag of the swimming.’ Mac Muiris = Fitzmaurice. : : 
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And as many of the foreigners as were virile and valiant— 

go Their heroes, their champions, their leaders, their warriors, 

Who did not ‘submit to the enactments of the Saxons: 
without taking up arms— 

Forcibly, beyond the sea, was scattered their golden blood ; 


The wide ruling Earl of Kildare, of the feasts, 
The earl from Dingle, Barry, and Roche, 
75 The Lord of Talla, who was a stay in the battle, 
And the Lord of Cahir, and the chieftains of Dunboyne ;. 


De Courcey, who was first in the Conquest, 

The Lord of Kilkenny, and the much-beloved Knight, 

The Lord of Lixnaw, Fitzmaurice, and his kinsmen, 
80 And the Lord of Innisbofin of the melodies. 


Cause of wounded pride, of sorrow, of distressful weeping,. 
Renewal of destruction, and of boundless evil, 

Sharp increase of sorrow in the province— 

Asgill counting the rents of your lands. 


85, The second cause of anguish to the province !— 
Griffin and Tadhg in power and insolent ; 
They through whose means our great nobles were expelled 
From the lands which were theirs by law and justice. 


A ruinous waste is it—your woods lying in decay, 
go While Tadhg’s malice burns like a black ember ; 
Without question all of them are his from head (toi foot, 
Since the day on which the protecting shield of hosts. 
departed. i 
It is anguish of heart to the land, that thou art mouldering,. 
-s-Thou branch of the stock of great warriors ! | 
95 Our shelter from the winds of the ocean, 


Since the king was banished by a violent company. 
- 


81. uabain : see IV., 29, note. : 
84. 5rg1ll. John Asgill, who purchased the Lord Kenmares estate, 


and married his daughter Joan: see Introduction. , ; 

86. Bwiofa: see XVII.; Todos, Tadhg Dubh O’Cronin, a hearth- 
money collector and under-agent, whom the poet satirized for his. 
extortion; see Introduction. 


88. Coipc, charter, document. g2. N. 12 reads yp1ot uppod. 


58 OANTA AODASAIN ti RATAILLE. 


Do bir-pe ceannpa vo’ Fann nó nó-Las, 
Do bír-re ceann Le ceann sen nó-ce&nc, 
Fíon cure on rannceC cam car mónóa, 

100 = ACT TNSE DO theabnung reabar 506 pomplo. 


Aiccim "O16 so o18n ic cóirin 

An Spropoo Tom so cnéan “rr an Mop-thoc, 
Oso osur opreail ip oingil n-a. ploigeib, 
Dot Coimvesct so piogacc no sLóine, 


An fFeapc-Laord. 


105 Fé'n lic feo 1p oubac olut-éupts on Phoentx 
Ssordeat, 
Cupiod clithuil, CúcuLeinn, Coeran sporde, 
bite bins Hntiy-cportith aepiac, caoin, 
‘De Curplinn Gin Onunoe 'T ve Péarila ón Laon. 


Cupod Muthan pic ocd chaoéca, oa Lios, 
TIO Cunce 1 n-úil, chúis Suil so cnéan von cín, 

Circe tivo, usoap ba Séan pan olige, 

dn buinne cúil cum. ve bhéim no qos. 


& Leac ar ndp so bpde vo mMorcay-pe Linn, 
Fá Claip an bpdce o'pásair ringil op scinn, 

TI5 Cpesé ip Ch$ó no mná pin asec, o Lios, 
Bait ip Seosan ó cóto péc Bnuinmid ’n-o Luise. 


107. Sepoc; M. IV. 6aérac. . 

108. Déanla ón Laoi John Brown’s mother was Mary, second 
daughter of Cormac, Lord Muskerry; the chief residence of the MacCarthys 
‘of Muskerry, up to 1688, was Blarney, near the Lee. 

Tog. tupoo: L. 13 has cuipurse. Tupod or cuinesd, means ‘a prop 
‘or support.’ M. IV. cura. 

112. buinne is used of a binding layer of rods in wicker-work, either 


” ry mom 
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Thou wert mild to the weak and feeble ; 

Thou wert strong against the strong who had not right ; 

Thou wert not avaricious, crooked, peevish, given to pride, 
goo Buta chieftain who realised the perfection of every pattern. 


Earnestly do I beseech God to accompany you, 
The Holy Spirit of Might, and the Divine Son, 
That virgins, and apostles, and angels in hosts 
May conduct thee to the kingdom of glory. 


THE EPITAPH, 


105 Beneath this stone, alas! is firmly laid the Phcenix of Gaels, 
A champion of fame, a Cuchulainn, a mighty Ceser, 
A chief of mild, peaceful countenance, gay, comely, 
Sprung from the noble pulse of Brown and of a Pearl from 
the Lee. 


O stone, beneath thee lies vanquished the prop of Munster, 


iro Laid in the earth—a cause of bitter weeping to the 
country— 


The treasure of the clergy, an authority subtle in law, 
The fragrant binding sprout of the stock of kings. 


O stone, shameful for ever is thy enmity towards us ; 
In the furrow beneath the harrow helpless hast thou left 
our leaders ; 
115 The ruin and woe of a woman is thine, O stone, 
Since Valentine and John are lying within thy breast. 


at the base, or in the body of the work. The buinne cúil is the buinne 
at the verge (or base, as the work is being woven), and hence is the binding 
rod. It is applied here to an important individual of a distinguished 
family. 

ite rd éLaip an bnáca: lit., under the furrow of the harrow, that is, 
in slavery. C. 16 has fA tlocc. oS 

II5. mest 1p cso, ‘decay and woe,’ N, 12. 


60 OANTA AODASAIN Ui RATAILLE. 


OYE 
AR bós $eosóin megs uí matgsamna. 


UE ip uc ip vit no cléine ! 

UC oubac |! ap ud Lom ip Léanad ! . 

Uc crore cu Tínce tyé1t-Los ! 

& Seosiin mic Coiós 50 'ooimin pd BérLLic. 


5 §pdinne oon éputnesée gan cosal san Claonsd! 
Disdeaé sT'otóe ip cTooipesé péith purte! 
Usrpal, dipeaé, vdilceaé, rémh-slan, 
Thúince, cumha, chitat, béarac. 


Uc ip uc on coban péiLe 

10 00 Sul von úir 1 ocúir & foosait! 
Ué buon v0 Luce cuspoas Eipeann, 
Leased an Leopain énddo 1 scpé-clune ! 


If such were the case the word meipgeaé would be a noun, and the 
heading of the poem would read “Op bár Seagain ui Motgatnna, 


Cork. The first of them to settle in Desmond or Kerry was TO1íanmaío 
OF O Wacsamna, about the year 1340, The Book of Munster says of 
im : Do éuaid Oiepmaro 50 Veortnuthain, 50 Mee Cépntarg, 4sur fuain 
Failte agur forts ward; spur có 4 flioéc ann For, “1. an Slioéc 
Meingesc,” 7.e,, “ Diarmaid went to Desmond to MacCarthy, and re- 
ceived from him welcome and subsidy (establishment); and his descend- 
ants are found there still, viz., the Sliocht Meirgeach.” 


eg 
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XIV. 


ON THE DEATH OF JOHN O’MAHONY THE 
FRECKLED, 


ALAS ! alas! the ruin of the bardic tribe! 

Black woe, distress, and dire tribulation, 

Anguish of heart, that thou art stretched prostrate without 
strength, 

O John, son of Tadhg, deep beneath a huge stone. 


5 A grain of the wheat without chaff or bending, 
A great almoner, a chieftain mild and joyous, 
Noble, obliging, open-handed, chaste, 
Accomplished, sweet, illustrious, courteous. 


Alas ! alas! the fountain of hospitality ! 

10 That he should go into the grave in the beginning of his life ; 
O lasting woe to those who wander through Erin 
Is the laying of the valiant hero in a dress of clay. 


For much of the above information as well as the following gene- 
alogy of Seaghan Meirgeach we are indebted to the Very Rev. Canon 
O’Mahony of Crookstown, Co. Cork. ; 

I. Oíonhmaío thóg O Moat$athnas, “sn Fuinn t4ntapaig,” Chieftain 
of uib Cacaé.—Annals of Innisfallen, year 1319. Tenth in descent from 
Cian according to MacFirbis. 

2. O1pmaro Os, third son of above. The first to settle in Desmond. 
3. Seogan. 4, O144nmaío. 5. Concubsp. 6. TAOS Meingedse ; said in an 
account of the O’Mahonys of Kilmorna to have been given as a hostage 
to Lord Deputy Leonard Gray, about 1536. 7. Seagdn. 8. Donnéarv. 
9. Seagan OF. IO. TADS. II. Seagan Meripgeac, of the poem. 

I. na cLéine. It depends on context whether cliap is to be under- 
stood of poets or clerics. 

3. Uc cnsordce MS. : 

5. 54n Copal san CLaonaó ; íor this phrase we sometimes find san 
é0g4b cLaona. : - ; : : 

7. Aipeaé, ‘accommodating ;’ Air, what is convenient ; 
áireamail, ‘convenient, handy.’ : 4 hailt) 

o. coban réile : cf. prmié no féile, “stream of hospitality, 

12. cné-óLuié, sic MS., a common form of culo1d in Munster. 


62 OSNTA SODAS SIN ti RATAILLE. 


Moy-feap, oilte if circe cléine 
Fiontip rolLóin, beansán Laocnaó, 

I5 Léigteomm speanca onnaloe Éineann, 
Susipe on o1n1s nó opuroesd ó Dsonndscc. 


Ror na porte, sn&o1 gon éiplinsg, 

O10N4p\oo osm 47 báino if ei5ye— 

Oponss piubsil no Muthan Le céile— 
20 1 bfrol-bpos Spsothan dunn Sné-seal. 


UBsSLU cutmhpo Lúbac é yin, 

Cupsd cats Cum peapaith 04 péx Cceayic 

Rig-fpean pusipic no nousntea 0 éiptesct 

D146Nn-Spso bruinnesl, & 5cumann st & scéso resnc- 


25 & cine fín oo bi reanamail, chéanmhai; 
Crallinap, póincesac, bLác nó praonfpad, 
Cupiants, ríocmagj; Júosóa, foobyoc, 

0’ Psp ó Cion 1 n-19t016 Erpeann. 


Season pon tip tug Tmúic ap ppéaptard, 

30 Sinte 1 breapt Son bheab n-a Féasard ; 
Gpordipie mapcoigs, mesp, acthuinnesé, cpérteac, 
Réiltean eoluiy, comet ppéipe. 


Tus slap beoil op beolarb éantaid, 
A oul con tip, 3T Ouba na TcéaLca ! 

35 Toboy Lacca no n-onbrann THEIt-Las 
Dó no mboér, 'T & NoopUP sonaip. 


A Teic, & bpóinc, & n5nóó, ’p o Scéaopad, 

AA scnú thosuil, & bporta, PD péim-gut, 

& n-onnpoect anma, & Foapiard, “re. scléipieac, 
40 & sCúcuLainn Lá cyuinmigce on sonarg. 


18, ‘O710N4Nsd, ‘00 pIapad, MS. 


20. Sné-Seat, MS. §nao1 seal, “31. Epsoine, no doubt f 
Horde, ‘valiant, powerful,’ which is often BS ei et tais ved 


ég ró 
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A great man, educated, and the treasure of the bards 
Wholesome vine, branch of heroes, 

15 Splendid student of the annals of Erin, 
Guairé of generosity, who forsook not kindness. 


ys 


Rose of the wise, countenance without blemish, 

Who clothed poets, bards, and learned men— 

All the bands that wandered throughout Munster— 
20 Ina hospitable, pleasing, beauteous, bright mansion. 


A fragrant, strong apple was he, 

A champion in battle to defend his rightful king, 

A joyous prince in listening to poems, 

Warmly beloved of maidens, their favourite, their love an 
hundred times. 


25 His race was manly and valiant, 
Wise, affectionate, a blossom that would not bend, 
Gallant, wrathful, kingly, fierce, 
Who have sprung from Cian in the lands of Erin. 


That John is in the grave has brought mist over the heavens, 


30 Stretched in a tomb with no motion in his limbs ; 


A valiant horseman, rapid, vigorous, well-skilled, 
A guiding star, a comet of the sky. 


It has put a mouth-lock on the mouths of the birds, 
His going to the grave—sad is the tidings— 

35 Fountain of milk for the weak and prostrate, 
Cow of the poor, and their only door. 


Their prime favourite, their affection, their love, their 
understanding, 
Their nut of the cluster, their prop, their gentle voice, 
Their soul’s darling, their friend, their scholar, 
40 Their Cuchulainn on the day the assembly meets. 


40. The idea is, he was to them a protection such as Cuchulainn 
would be to those attacked by a hostile band at a public meeting. 


‘64 OANTA AODASAIN UÍ RATAILLE, 


Tusg no orpuss vo cli fd bérillic! 

Mac me Seagdin 1g, óilro-Leosan, pronflart, 
Disdtaé vo 1161160 n& céoota, 

Son Duaíóinc nó voréealtl, son oocma. nó Dsopbyior0. 


45 Ve óm o BHP cis bócao on Ppésptard, 
Muip so cpusrd ooóc buan a5 béicis. 
Cpusns coilim ip ppotanns o5 séimnis, 
Tonns ap mine, assur uirce no TLéibce. 


Cpoob seal ouille, mo tinllesd céarca, 

50 Moypvo geappng Acpopr posit & foogait! 
Tpéan-feap meal Spore pmaccurgesd fooléoin, 
Nb par] sallos cannclsé v’son-torre. 


bar mic Cais 0 rás rnorom im oseib-re, 

Ip cpéim im Slain’ cúinreac, tpért-las, 
55 Duan-éneso cinn 1m éliceaé TESCTS, 

Ip Frobpup soile so cyntneséd 1m seib-re. 


Mo inéinn cinn san bís nd érpescc, 
Mo Lam Sp prons-cyuc, och me poon-Las, 
Lúc mo Cor Sf core 1 n-éinfesér, 

60 ós coor mo Mapicars Son Copal nd claonad. 


Ip có a fSp-frop 45 bdpoarb Erjeann 
Supt nese piogoa an saiperdesé ro Dédipam, 
Rig-cu on peop po vo fleaécaib Erbin, 
'O” Apo-Ottéeup CLóan Muthan Le céite. 


63 Ubsll cpdrbteaé, dLuinn, THEinniqic, 
00 béappad oeoc Von oca Snégseal, 
Died 04 ear bord, cé 0dna10 mop pcoéal rin, 
Ip non din & GopuP porth Pocparo céaota. 


PY 47. cpuana; cf. cnéacca an calaith, XXII, 8. 
ef bes Perhaps the phrase wirce ’na fléibc1b = ‘ the waters mountain 
ign. 


mre Áaiúa 
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Oh, pity of pities ! thy breast beneath a great stone, 
Grandson of Seaghan Og, high hero, noble chieftain, 
Almoner who was wont to minister to hundreds, 
Without trouble, or churlishness, or regret, or difficulty. 


Because of his death a deluge passed over the heavens, 
The ocean shrieked harshly, distressfully, and constantly, 
The valleys of the earth and the torrents loudly roared, 
Furious were the waves and the mountain waters. 


Bright branch of foliage, my tormenting ruin! 
How Atropos has cut the thread of his life ; 

A strong man, rapid, powerful, who tamed wolves, 
Who was not anglicised, nor morose, of set purpose. 


The death of Tadhg’s son has left a knot in my liver, 
And a gnawing pain in my knees prostrating, weakening, 
A constant, violent pang in my frozen breast, 

And a trembling fever of the stomach within me. 


My brain is sick without vigour or power,. 

My hand is tremulous as with eld, I am diseased and devoid 
of strength, 

The vigour of both my feet together has been checked, 

As I bewail my horseman without blemish or perverseness. 


And right well do the bards of Erin understand 

That the hero I commemorate is of royal lineage, 

That this man is a princely hound of the descendants of 
Eibhear, 

Of the high lineage of the kings of all Munster’s plain 


An apple, virtuous, beautiful, of mighty strength, 

Who would give a draught to the pale sufferer, 

Food in his need—sad though the tale be— 

And who closed not his door against a procession of hundreds. 


58. pions-émt is like baille-éy1é, and cannot of course be from rion 


cf. sian geran in “Cath Fintragha” : cf. also tonn-éyit. XXI. 5. The 


usnal pronunciation is pine-cpit. 
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& feancar sLún cd annrtio Le céile 

’San Lesban Muithnesé repiobts ón scéao fean, 
N61 SoLcoin beannuiste Carpi sen claonad, 
‘Do rerio’ Copmoc, cobap no cLéine. 


Monuosp o thndthul thanle, sléseot, 
thúince, cumpa, cLúmuil, béarac 

Do Ccheib calma Sleanna no Leochó, 
MS sol 50 Cpus1o sap ug o Téimhfin. 


Ip gun b'é Seosdn 0 spdd “Tr o Phoenix, 
Fíonúin o'esrcoin ve Clannad Milepiurp, 
Maorie colma Mainse sur Sléibe Miz, 
AélLonn Banbs an Foploipe cnéin-nine. 


Do b'é & finreap pi von caob tear 
Cion ndqi Corsil & Coptap nó & Téaoa, 
'O'fós mop beta porppinge Haedealaé, 
Séan ir Toner so rollup von cpaogal. 


Do Fuoin Seasón ciall ó "Úis na céille, 
Caiteath ip posal 00 Snác san TAOCAD, 
Cla nóin tim, ip nd tuillpesd céav sure, 
Ip beo & taire, ni mapb acc paogal v6. 


‘Do Bi on cupod, ní cuirim-re bhéas oi, 
Hprdothan, odilcesé, róiLceac, 'oéinceac, 
‘Ouineamhuit, piosds, cyio1de-seal, cnéiceac, 
AS oul cop o Gumap cum 015 00 Déanath. 


‘Qo néin & Cumaiy, oop Muryup níon bhéas pan, 
NS job otuic nó. pyronnypa 1 nEipinn, 

Cot nó eappos, pagaric nó cLéineac, 

Vo b’ feds nd Seasin 1 scáilab poopros. 


71. Salta. The Psalter of Cashel is said to have been compiled by 


Cormac Mac Cuillinain, King of Munster, and Archbishop of Cashel, who 


was slain A.D. 903. It is now lost. See Keating’s History, Vol III,, 
p: 206. : 
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His pedigree is there complete 

In the Book of Munster, written from the first man, 
Or.in the Holy Psalter of Cashel without deceit, 
Which Cormac wrote, the fountain of the bards. 


My woe! his gentle, bright consort, 

Accomplished, sweet, illustrious, courteous, 

Of the stalwart race of the Glen of the heroes, 
Heavily weeping on the grave of her gentle spouse. 


John being indeed her love, her Pheenix, 

A vine-tree that sprang from the race of Milesius, 
Stalwart steward of the Maine and of Sliabh Mis, 
The hero of Banba, the warrior of mighty strength. 


His ancestor was prince of the Southern country, 
Cian, who did not spare his money nor his jewels, 
Who left behind him, as a patrimony, Irish plenty 
Prosperity, and happiness for all men to see. 


John gained wisdom from the God of wisdom, 

Spending and getting for ever without pause, 

Fame not weak, and which would not deserve an hundred 
reproaches, 

His spirit lives yet, he is not dead but alive. 


The champion—I tell no untruth of him—was 
Kindly, generous, hospitable, charitable, 

Manly, princely, open-hearted, gifted, 

Exceeding his means in order to do generous deeds. 


According to his means, by Muiris, it is no falsehood, 
There was neither duke nor prince in Erin, 

Nor chieftain, nor bishop, nor priest, nor scholar, 
Who surpassed John in noble attributes. 


73. She was of the O’Donoghue: family of Glenflesk, 
79. MAoipe = m4o15. 


68 OSANTS SOOSEAIN ti RATAILLE. 


Suroim-re 1p 5ur010-re 01s na noéice, 
An cdtoip T an Mac ’p on Sproparo Naomcteo, 
ip Apo-Rig mop no sLóine 1 n-éinfesér, 

I0O Seasan vo glacod ’n-4 Coto Son cTaotnare- 


ón Feariclsor. 


Lon béillac có cTpooéta P4190 Phoenix slan-ugosyt 

Feap sléseal bLác féinne path poop ba deas-Cumte ; 

Ag éithip Clóin Erqieann, dyv0-ds0nnét, feapathLoéc, 

có 1 N-éinfeacc pot Cpoor a5 Seagdn ctpoopoa ta. 
Macsoanne. 


1oz. Fes; the correct reading is probably ról, which suits the 
assonance. 


ome Pe? 2 PAT 
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I pray, and pray ye, the God of gods, 

The Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 

And the great high King of Glory, likewise, 
roo To receive John in His city without hindrance. 


THE EPITAPH: 


Beneath the great stone lies low a seer, a Phcenix, an 
unblemished author, 

A bright man, the flower of the warriors, pleasant, noble, 
well-proportioned ; 

Emery pillar of the land of Erin, high humanity and 
manliness, 

Lie together beneath thy throat in noble John O’Mahony. 
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XV, 


ar bás ui CedLLAcdin. 
'O'éas 1 mbaile na mbuailceoinrde an 24 LA 00 thi Ausurt, 1724. 


Saiseso-Soin nime cné incinn Foote; 
Soiseso oon plas cné Lan a opdlann, 
Cór son Leigear ip sdnsd cédipre, 

Oy read cúis cúise, 1p oubsc no rceolta. 


5 Scot no. Murithnesé inte op feocad, 
Leannán Danba, Cope n&. NS5eocac, 
& n-son tril, o pin, o nodtéar, 
"So scú Sleaca Le natharo v0 moped. 


Tus 6 bór an bhóichiíb beo-go1n, 

IO — Ap gon Sipeath vo’ Pdr ay Spvroarb, 
Cionpbsd cléipne péac sun Fosoin, 
Oe bhís no ftoipme quteap op neoLard." 


XV.—Amid the long roll of transplanted Irish, given in the MSS, 
of the Marquis of Ormond, we find the following entry :— 


“ Donogh O'Callaghan, late of Clonmeen, in County Cork, and Ellen 
O’Callaghan, his wife ; 12th of June, 1636 (date of decree) ; 29th of August, 
1657 (date of final settlement). 2,500 acres.” Donogh O'Callaghan 
lived at Mount Allen, County Clare, and was ‘ The O'Callaghan ” during 
his life; he died before 1690. He had a son and heir, Donogh og 
O'Callaghan, also of Mount Allen, and “ The O'Callaghan,” who died in 
1698, and with whom the pedigree in at least one copy of the Book of 
Munster begins, He had three sons, the third of whom was Domhnall, 
the subject of this elegy, who was in 1 715, of Mount Allen, and ‘ The 
O'Callaghan. He married Catherine, ‘second daughter of Nicholas 
Purcell, titular baron of Loughmoe. He died on the 24th of August, 
1724. His wife died in 1731. “ He was succeeded by his son and heir, 
Donogh O'Callaghan, of Kilgorey Castle, County Clare, who married 
Hannagh, daughter of Christopher O’Brien, of Newhall, County Clare, 
and at his decease left a son and heir; Edmund O'Callaghan, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law, the father of Bridget O'Callaghan, wife of Thomas 
O'Reilly, Esq., Catherine O'Callaghan, the wife of Thomas Brown, late 


vant 
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XV. 


ON THE DEATH OF O’CALLAGHAN. 


WHO DIED AT THRESHERSTOWN ON THE 24TH OF AUGUST, 1724. 


A WOUNDING, venomous dart through the brain of Fodla, 
A dart of the plague through her inmost breast ; 

An evil without a cure, and the kindling of sorrow 
Throughout five provinces—dismal is the news. 


5 The flower of Munstermen stretched in decay ! 
The darling of Banba, the friend of the strollers ! 
Their only hope, their love, their confidence, 
Their hound in combat against an enemy who had been 
extolled ! 


By his death the friars are wounded to the quick, 
ro Untold destruction has come upon the clergy ; 
Behold, it was the signal for the ruin of the bards, 
By reason of the storm that rushes through the heavens. 


Earl of Kenmare, and Ellen O’Callaghan, wife of James Bagot, of Castle 
Bagot, Elizabeth O’Callaghan, wife of Gerald Dease, nephew of Lord 
Fingall, and a daughter who became a nun.” (See Sir Bernard Burke’s 
Landed Gentry.) Thomas O’Reilly was father of Rev. Edmund O'Reilly, 
S.J., a distinguished theologian, who died in 1878, at Milltown Park, 
Dublin. 

Baile na mBuailteoiridhe, where O’Callaghan died, is in the parish of 
Whitechurch, to the north of the city of Cork. He had gone there to 
take up the executorship of the property of his kinsman, Melchior 
Lavallin. See Poems of Seán na Raithineach, p. 200. 

There are two copies of this poem at Maynooth (M. iv., M. x.), and 
two in the Royal Irish Academy (23 G. 20, 23 M. 44), but all seem to have 
a common original. ! 

6. seocat =a Stroller, one of the numerous band included in tuéc 
cuazvos E1peann, who obtained their livelihood by frequenting houses 


of the wealthy ; now a term of reproach, 
8. MSS., 00 thoped and 04 moines. 
12. oe opuim for ve DH, O’Curry (a copy of poem among the 


O’Curry MSS.). 
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Fác no cúire oubsé veopaé 

RéiLcean vions chíce ip cóise, 

Seaboc no peaboac 1p plannos óen monpurl, 
Vo ult n-úil 1 ocúir no hóise. 


Orgne CealLacóin Coipil card cnóúa, 
“SMt thi piogacc.ve pig “Tr ve nó-PLaac, 
Seapc na h€ipeann, Laoé no leosan, 

1 sCiLL Ché pá béillac nó-sluir. 


& apmup, if é coppomnste 1 N-OpW0ST 
Foolét foobpaé éisneac beovda, 
AS tTyérsean mil, no coille “n-a comyut, 


'S o5 oul op perils ap Leipisib Poole, 


Sinte onuap ap urs an Leosoin 

’N-o cLúro vions op Lig on nóir Slain, 
Seon sheó bap &s teaét n-a coms&n, 
NS són. cliap n-& 01010 am nóna. 


Tus Conn Clioona biodsad nó-ninc, 
Có Conn Ruóneise 1 bpúicín brnónac, 
Conn Cuaise 04 Fudgyod 50 oeon&c, 
Ip Capdn Cloinne Mie muir ip Té1me. 


Vo $éim Conn Térve so sLónac 
Inpescs 1T 04 tao1b obann More 
Lire 00 vail a n-dp001b6 veo 

’S an Fleare Cpoopec Cnoobsé éndthan, 


DO’ Fussary on Nusécac a nó-sol, 

Dpog Bonn Imp ap bhos no Dóinne, 

DOpog no Riog ir Riog-bpog Bore, 
N05 AE Clioé no yuan-bapic peotta. 


14. 23, M. 44 reads Cyiée toola. - 
21. &nmurs, O’Callaghan’s arms, “Pearl in an oak forest, a wolf 
passant proper,” are here described. i 
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The dismal, tearful cause of this ruin, 

Is that the protecting star of district and of province, 
The warrior of warriors, and the high-blooded scion, 
Has gone to the grave in the beginning of youth. 


The heir of Ceallachan of Cashel, the modest and valiant, 
Meet king and high prince of three kingdoms, 

The darling of Erin, the hero among champions, 

Lies in Kilcrea, beneath a great, grey stone ! 


His coat of arms, drawn in golden colours: 

A wolf, fierce, violent, impetuous, 

Issuing from the wood’s border in rapid race, 
And going forth to hunt in the reaches of Fodla, 


Stretched above the grave of the hero, 

A protecting cover on the tombstone of the pure rose, 
Without clapping of hands coming near to him, 

Or the shouts of hunting-bands in his wake at eventide. 


Tonn Cliodhna started with a mighty bound, 

Tonn Rudhraighe wears a veil of grief, 

Tonn Tuaighe proclaims his loss in tears, 

And the Casán of the Fitzmaurices and Tonn Toime. 


. Tonn Teide moaned with a loud voice, 


The Inches, and either marge of the Blackwater, 
The Liffey cast tears on the heights i 
And the hungry Flesk full of boughs and nuts. 


The Roughty proclaimed its great weeping, 


The mansion of Bonn Inis, and the mansion of the Boyne, 
The mansion of the kings, the royal mansion of Borumha, 
The mansion of Dublin, of powerful sailing ships. 


31. so veonad, M. iv. go sLónac. 
35. oe6pac. O’Curry. k 5 
39. Ddiptne, O’Curry reads mín-bnos móna. 
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Vo fepesopao piod-tind mín-eLóin Cosain, 
Ii 34 Sid Cpuscan ouditan sSLónac, 

1 mbpog Conaill, no sconancad s5ceolthan 
Ip Sid Dardbe Merob 45 brónsoLl. 


Vo-beayit Cliodnsa cú no TceoLcaib 

Sun peaboc Gaedeat no h€ineann Vomnalt, 
‘Looe Looéuip, & bpaoban compaic, 

& Hceann ciple, & pi, 'T & pd-flaid, 


& ngywan $eihfúó, 6 sclordean, a ngleo-ga, 
d& Ocus Sualann, & Sepusrd p16-SLan, 
& pinpeay ceal, oe clannaib €osain, 

un & nseineslaé uile "LT & n-ónóLoc. 


& nOrcan ceann, 17 ceann &. TLóisce, 
HK pi-breoTaé Tuam “r & ocneon-ran 

& Zceann vions, ip íon & mbóLais, 
& Mopp cnéan, “r & néilLcean eoLaar, 


Rovape & pul, a Lúc, 'r & Lóchann, 

& mbhec&C copaid 04 brontaéc *pon Ló geal, 
eseop & n-otap & ScLosao ’p o n-ónfLeas, 

& schonn cumha, & pan po \0-neayic. 


Oubsipic Cliodna—rion na poeolta, 
Erbin. Fionn op Sluingein Domnall 
Céoo ní Saevdeat, níon faob on t-eolar, 
Sinresp cloinne tic ite tic Dpeosain. 


Do deapesy, op Tí, “n-& piog-bpog ceoLman, 
Sioosrde breace, 1p bpracaca TTó1LL sloin, 
Curls 04 ngopmas, otaip as ól m1ov, 

Ip Leocna as imipic on prod no foipine,. 


44. & prde Mardbe Dardbe a bnón-sol, O’Curry. 
46. Bsedeal : MSS. saol. £ 
48. For ’p & nó-flaié, O’Curry MS. reads & ngleo énuic, 
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The fays of smooth Clar Eoghan screamed aloud, 

In the fairy palace of Cruachan a loud hum of sorrow was 
heard, 

In the mansion of Conall of the harmonious crowds, 

And the fairy palace of the goddess Meidhbh woefully wept. 


Cliodhna said, as she told the tale, 

That Domhnall was the hawk of the Gaels of Erin, 
Their hero in valour, their sword in battle, 

Their head of a cantred, their ruler, their high chieftain, 


Their winter’s sun, their shield, their battle arrow, 

Their shoulder axe, their steel the purest, 

Their true premier in descent,among the children of Eoghan, 

The foundation of all their genealogies, and their philo- 
sopher’s stone. 


Their valiant Oscar, the leader of their hosts, 
Their princely almoner ever, their champion, 
Their protecting chief, the defence of their kine, 
Their mighty Mars, their guiding star, 


The light of their eyes, their vigour, their torch, 

Their standard in battle, protecting them in the open day ; 
The healing of their diseased, their helmet, their spear of gold, 
Their tree of fragrance, their darling, their greatest strength. 


Cliodhna said—true is the account— 

Eibhear Fionn, from whom Domhnall sprang, 

Was first king of the Gaels—the intelligence was not per- 
verse— 

The premier in descent of the race of the son of Bile, 
son oí Breogan. 


I beheld, said she, in his musical, princely mansion, 
Speckled silks, and garments of pure satin, - 
Swords being whetted, invalids quaffing mead, 
And warriors playing at fidhchill of the chessmen. 


65-104. In these lines the life at Clonmeen, while the O’Callaghans. 


held sway over 50,000 acres of land, is described with charming simplicity 
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Cuilte 04 nNoedpigoo op moroin “r am nóna, 
Copugad cleitesée o5 bainnfíonnaib 654, 
Fíon on byipesd 04 ibe, asur mopcar, 

Feoil on beapiorb, ip beatuipce op Boyvoarb. 


Oponss 05 toipceal son thaips oon nórbnos, 
Oponss 65 cuictm ’p 6 gcuipleanna bheotóce, 
‘Opionss sf meipce son ceils von comupipoin, 
‘Oponss bopbs as Lobainc so sLónac, 


Dolcanup cumna olúec &S coithfúé, 

Ó anóilL baeic na cLéine cóinne, 

§soto Luata buana ar rnónaib 

No pooite Capnamhad macoaipe an Comploic, 


Purp op Spuitib 04 peinm so ceolthany, 
Scene. 04 Léigead a5 Luéc Léigsinn ap eoLuir, 
Mop & mbiod cnócc Fan cóim ap ólroaib, 
Ip op 546 ploinnesd OS Feineso pan Conuip. 


“Oóinre 54n oún&o ap óúncoib ómnac, 

Céin 04 Lapavd ap sec balla &Suf feompia, 
Coipe 04 mbyipead don brpuimnn sac nóimenc, 
'S son cpdgovd Laoca, 45 teact Ten él roin. 


E16 0S mbjionnad aca ap ollathnaib Foote ; 
Cacia Sopbo ap Leacain 45 coimyut, 
Cporstesca 1 n-ropgunt, lomayica beonac 

1 scomnoib aicLeasca, O'ai"S5ea0 hó-sLan, 


Da tinnic ron cluain peo puaim no nsleortoc, 
Chomsayi peals 1 plearaid na sceocnoc, 
Síonnais 04 noúrcao óúca. Ip cponpurc 

Miolta ar mong orb, ceapica uirce, sup pmdlorg, 


. bmipead : cf. 87, infra. Ib. 1be af méinteaéc, 23 M. 44. 
- O'Curry reads an móincear for an bopoarb, 
- One MS. has 6mpa. Both are gen. of 6main, ‘ amber,’ 
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Coverlets being prepared, morn and even, 
Young maidens engaged in arrangine down, 
Wines, newly-opened, being drunk, and jollity, 
Viands on spits, and uisquebagh on tables ; 


Companies coming to the famous mansion without sorrow, 
Companies falling down with feverish pulse, 

Companies inebriate without offence to their neighbours, 
Companies of pride discoursing uproariously. 


A fragrant odour issuing in strength 

From. the tender breath of the trumpeting band, 
Swift, continuous currents from the nostrils 

Of the nobies who were wont to hold the battle field. 


Airs being played harmoniously on harps, 

The wise and learned reading histories, 

In which an account was faultlessly given of the clergy, 
And of each great family that arose in Europe. 


The doors wide open on enclosures bright as amber, 
Waxlights blazing from every wall and chamber, 

Every moment fresh casks being opened for the multitude, 
With no ebb in the liquid coming to that drinking feast. 


Steeds being bestowed on the ollamhs of Fodla, 
Strong steeds in teams racing on the hillside, 
Foot soldiers contending, abundance of beoir 
In goblets of wrought silver, of great purity. 


Often in that plain was heard the sound of war-bugles,. 
The loud cry of the chase on the sides of the misty hills, 
Foxes and red bucks were being wakened for them, 
Hares from the mead, water-hens, and thrushes. 


88. Laéc = liquid in general, often — ‘milk,’ sometimes used of tears: 


“tus mo deapca 6g pileod Laóca ciug.” An Spealadoir ; vide Poems of 
Eoghan Ruadh O Sullivan, p. 8. 
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Luin na peilse as poeinnim Le pónLuóc, 
Ip ceapica pedsoa so pono slope, 
Coneince an pios 'T & faoite coinpeac, 
IO0O0 TO'éif & pledta1 n-45410 pleapaib na sceoénoc. 


Thergi0 son céopinath, méalo móts Liom, 
dn clLuain po Hip no 5cós Son Teoypis, 
Slop no nsoll so ceann pan ónbnos, 

Map 6 mbiod imyic 1p SlLiogay feap Fóinne. 


103 Aoubaiic CLíoóna ó finn-cpois ómhais 
Nn cuibe & Seol 00 thaordeath Le mopflarc, 
Le pig, 04 feabar, 1 mOpeacain, nd1 bELonopar, 
1 Bepainc, 1 Sacparb, ná 1 scotaip no Rota. 


Oo ByIF sun Phoemx é assur mónfLaic, 
IIo Cloé ven Corral ba Sluine ran Copp, 

Copbuncail san ouibe nd cydine, 

Ri-Looe, pi-feabac, pi-ceann cise. 


Ri-pypéoath uapal, uo no nsLeo-rean, 

‘Thép poet cpuréneséc na Vanba cpdda, 
TI5 Fiod san Cuileann ná opipleaé n-o company, 

Dypargnesé oealb nd captharove oóisce. 


Tus on Lia Táil, slisd-gaipn Bpdnas, 

Ap noul 1 scnhé 04 éavan pd-seal, 

04 béal cona, 04 teangain, 04 SlLoptarb, 
I20 "D4 pifse pleathaip, 06 Leacain map poppap, 


04 Clisb fronns-geal, puinneathunt, póimine, 
04 botporb binne, 04 flomnesd, 04 dige; 
04 uéc Lom, 04 com, 04 beo-énear, 

'O& theopiaib cailce, 04 peappain, 04 thdproaéc. 


97. O’Curry MS. reads Luéc na peilse apseimin, 

103. 23 M. 44 reads ceann pan nó'ó-bnog. 

106. saoil = gaol, r 

IIo. Speaking of the MacCarthys, of whom the O'Callaghans are a 
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The birds of the chase starting up with great force, 
With pheasants dispersed and wildly screaming ; 
The prince’s hounds and his men fatigued 

roo From their pursuit up the slopes of the misty mountains. 


Oh pain without relief! a great evil do I deem it 

That the vale is given over to the ceaseless screams of the 
jackdaws, 

Loud is the voice of foreigners in the golden mansion, 

Where there was wont to be the play and the chatter of 
chessplayers. 


-105 Cliodhna, from the fair rock of amber hue, said 


It was not becoming to boast of his kinship to a great 
chieftain, 

To a king, however good, in Britain, nor in Flanders, 

Nor in France, nor in England, nor the city of Rome. 


Because he was a Pheenix and a great prince, 
IIO A stone of the purest crystal in Europe, 
A carbuncle without stain or discolourment, 
A kingly hero, a kingly warrior, a kingly head of a province. 


A noble scion of a kingly race, descendant of warriors, 

Through whom sprang the wheat of valiant Banba, 
115 A wood unencumbered by holly, or briar, 

Or sterile thorn, or burnt-up cross stick. 


Lia Fail uttered a doleful cry of strife 
When his forehead—the brightest—was laid in clay, 
His fine mouth, his tongue, his voice, 

120 His stout fore-arm, and his cheek like porphyry, 


And his fair, bright breast, vigorous and strong, 
His musical speech, his name, his youth, 

His bared chest, his waist, his live complexion, 
His chalk-white fingers, his person, his dignity. 


branch, Sir Bernard Burke says : ‘‘ Few families in the United Kingdom 
have so remote or so renowned a pedigree.” 

114. Top T$2b2C cpuitnescc, M. 44. 

123. M. x. has 04 uét Caoin 04 com, 
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125 An cen 00 pussd on ceann Fine Teo Domnall, 
Do por0 Mapp von Lean’ sled-ga, 
ba Tuaimneac Flartip 1p coLath ip neolca, 
Ae ip péilce, rpéin 1p mop-thuipi. 


Tus an San 06 c1Ll san ceopio, 

130 © Usiplescc aigne, peoipesd asur cnóT Ac; 
Searce sen béim von péaplo pd-Slan, 
Meaboip 1p incleséc, cuimne 1p beovsct. 


Tus Mepcuyuup mún so cóin 06, 

Seoive plaitear 50 foippins san cóimneam, 
135.) Ney, 17 orneaé 1p Sluine asur mépooér, 

Soirce ma céile ir Laocur Leosain. 


Oo tus Pan map aipce ’o Domnall, 
Scop on THES0S 17 céin Son Opeoistesct, 
Slaine map ónúcc ip clu san peocss, 

» 140 Meabain Sslan Stunn, 17 S601T ’n-o theoporb. 


Tus Nepeur v0 Soll na plorsce 

w fot, Le mipnesé ap imesll na bócna, 
Nepcunur cus Lons fd feol v6 
Ip Oceanup Stee rón muinin. 


145 Dain an tparobmp pomnc vo 'oeonuis 
Cener potmhap TUS pot op on 'ooman 00, 
Mil ip Fean 3T céin Fon opeoistesér, 
Ap 596 toloth n-a potoled Vorinolly 


"San olige cine níon Liothta DóLcan, 

I5o “há an pi feo ve bfúom-flíocc Scóca, 
Soop-olige néió sLan réih Le comunrain, 
Do $níoo c&oiresc 1nre Thóine. 


126. Some MSS. have sLeo-óun. 

12g. cis ip cothaéca, M. 44. 

133. pan: cf. XXVI. 123, where Mercury gives pin & éLérb. 

138. céin: we know from XXVI. that wax was given to heal the 
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When Domhnall, this tribal chief, was born, 
Mars gave the child a battle-spear. 

Heaven, and earth, and clouds were peaceful, 
The air, the stars, the sky, and the ocean. 


The Sun gave him wisdom without limit, 
Nobility of mind, spending, and getting, 
Faultless heroism to the purest of pearls, 
Understanding and intellect, memory and vivacity. 


Mercury gave him a becoming secret, 

Princely jewels, abundantly, without number, 
Strength, and generosity, and purity, and dignity, 
Valour as his mate, and the heroism of a lion. 


Pan gave to Domhnall as a gift 

The shepherd’s staff, and wax without corruption, 
Brightness like the dew-drops, fame never to decline, 
A clear, sprightly intelligence, and skill in his fingers. 


Nereus gave to the Goll of the hosts 

To command with courage, on the borders of the ocean ; 
Neptune gave him a ship under sail, 

And Oceanus a vessel on the sea. 


The goddess. of riches granted him a portion, 

Ceres, the fruitful, fructified the earth for him, 

Bestowing honey and herbage and wax without corruption 
On every soil on which Domhnall would set foot. 


Not Boltan was more skilled in genuine law 
Than this prince of the primal race of Scota ; 
Noble, equable laws, pure, mild to his neighbours, 
The chieftain of Inismore was wont to frame. 


141. 00 Soll: sic R.I.A. M.: 00 5all, “oll is elsewhere used of a 


hero like Orcay, etc. 


142. 1meall; in some MSS. mol. 

144. O’Curry has 6tpogeo for eae 

146. Tug pot on Domain. M. 4 

152. O'Callaghan was connected ith the Great Island, through the 


fLavallins. 


G 
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Eron pocmsa san focall n-a Slontorb, 
Saopthac Oonnchad ir Oonnchad, Vorhnalt, 

155 ip Cotooipn Movospts porta na nseococ 
Ri-bisdcoé cinn rpta1p1 Coppa, 


Mac Cesllocsin feapathuit tmheanmno1g beodvs, 

Moc Conéubsip poor bs pioéthap cndda, 

Moc Vonnchad, mac Toros ferdm-nipic eolais, 
160 Mac Conóubain Logg THOM NS FOS, 


Moc Vonnchad uapail cuan no p6-boéc, 
Mac Cinnéioe Finn ba TooIpedsc cóise, 
Moc MicCporte puoin mesr rn’ órse, 

Moe Moolfesclainn v’apgZuin Coganaéc, 


165 Mec Loélumn roth nd Soil 1 nsLeorócib, 
. Moc MicCyw1é nón Leam 1 scomnac, 
Mac Motsamns finn, T291 Sour leosan, 
Moc Mupchsd mac 6&oós na S€&oh Hcomyiaic, 


Mac Cinnéroe fuaró vo Puspoo foipine, 
170 Moc Ceallsédin Finn poor, mac Oomnaitt, 

Moc Muychsd nespchoip ceap no mopflort, 

Moc Oonnchod fusip comhtpom cpé épddaéc. 


Nuop mo Cyorde-re, apn Clioons Cothaccad, 
An mordm Corlith scuippesd bpdnaé, 

175 Tuathoin uile so Doipinn na moyicLoé, 
'S on Opumnin 45 Col nA Noeopa. 


153. Here begins the pedigree of O’Callaghan, in which he is traced 
up to Adam. Many of the adjectives applied to his ancestors have little 
historic meaning. Some copies of the Book of Munster begin the pedigree 
thus: Donnéad 65 fuaip bár a B-cuntae an Clip mac VDonnéada mic 
Cach Movantsa mic Ceallacdin, etc. This Donagh Og must be the 
father of Domhnall. O’Rahilly’s pedigree begins thus : The sedate Eson, 
that is Domhnall, was son of Donagh, and of Donogh, and of Cahir 
Modartha, etc.; and this accords with the Book of Munster. Eson is 
probably = Aeson, a name for a hero like Goll above. 

155. Cahir Modartha lived in the reign of James I, 


~~ a 2°07 


155 


160 


105 


170 
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A sedate Eson, without corruption in his speech, 
The noble son of Donogh, and of Donogh, was Domhnall, 
And of Cahir Modartha, the stay of the strollers, 
The princely almoner of the western portion of Europe, 


Son of Ceallachan, the manly, the high-spirited, the 
vivacious, 
Son of Conchubhar, a noble who was bold and brave, 
Son of Donogh, son of Tadhg, the staying strength of the 
learned, 
Son of Conchubhar Laighneach, who did not show weakness, 


Son of Donogh, the noble, the haven of the poverty-stricken, 
Son of Cinneide, the Fair, the chieftain of a province, 

Son of Macraith, who was esteemed in his youth, 

Son of Maolseachlainn, who despoiled Eoghanacht, 


Son of Lochlann, who never yielded in contests, 
Son of Macraith, who was skilled in fighting, 

Son of Mathghamhain, the Fair, sage and hero, 

Son of Murchadh, son of Aodh, of the battle-brands 


Son of Cinneide the Red, who routed troops, 

Son of Ceallachan the Fair, the sage, son of Domhnall, 
Son of Murchadh the Strong, the root-stock of great chiefs, 
Son of Donogh, who obtained justice by valour. 


Oh sorrow of my soul, said the powerful Cliodhna, 
This eruption in the earth, so sad and doleful ! 
Thomond entire, to Burren of the boulders, 

And Drumaneen pouring out tears. 


157-8. Mac: in this and succeeding lines is sometimes written mic. 


Conchubhar died in his Castle at Clonmeen on the 31st of May, 1612, 


and 


left a son and heir, Callaghan O’Callaghan, then aged twenty-five 


years and upwards, and married : see Archdall’s Lodge, vol. vii., p. 244. 


172. This Donogh was son of Ceallachan of Cashel, and here the poet 


takes a rest ; after a few stanzas the pedigree is resumed. 


173. One MS. (M. 44) has Mo nuan cporve-pe, . 
175-6. Thomond, for the O’Callaghans then lived in Clare; and 


Drumaneen, near Mallow, as they lived there formerly. 
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Porlip éxothan cpéit-Los, coippesé, 

'S an Dóin-cín n-ar Snác ríoncóirneac, 

ón Cúil Rusd ro Spustm am nóna, 

'S 4 n'Onuim Fpeapcait ni Laptop no cóinT róe. 


Atcuinsesr lupicep unTrac mopos 

dp Clioonsa doin bo ToCma Le veopa10, 
Fíor seinealorg an níos o'innpinc 061b-pin, 
Ó Bi an Leabapi n-a sLacaib ip eolur. 


tain Ceatlacain, capa v4 comsur, 
Buadéain binn, ap Clioona p6-Seal, 
Moc Laétna Larvin, Lan-thean, beova, 
Mac óncsoile, tá clirce Cúis cóise, 


Moc Snesdsupa, mac Vonngaile p6-nipic, 
Moc Aonsupa ri POOTIAC peovaé, 

Moe Colsain aim cus timéeall Rota, 

Mac Fsilbe Plann ó Ceathoip tug mónóneasc, 


Mac óoós óuib Ri Murhan, Cnova, 

Mac Cotton tréim, mac Féilim ceolthain, 
Moc óonsupa Ri pootpaé, peompac, 

Mac Naoppaoréd nó CLaotóce 1 Scomyiac, 


Mac Cuinc Cail no n-eacpa peolta, 

Mac Luisóeac, moc Oilill vo bronnad na peorve, 
Moc Fiséa Maoit ndp tim, mac €osain, 

Moc Oill usparl fusopars OLuim, 


Moc Moss Nusdor puain Leac Fool, 
Mac Moga Nér0 nd 61mg sleovd-cun 
Mac Canna 'Oeins, mac Veins no peolta, 
Moc Canna Muncosoin muinnín 65ban, 


The poet intentionally omits to say tha 


180. G. 20 gives an cóinre, singular. 


181. This stanza is a kind of invocation of the Muses for what follows. 


t Donogh, at whose name he 


- eres 
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Weak is Palice, envious and sorrowful, 
And Banteer, where high festival was wont to reign, 
Culroe is in sadness at eventide, 

180 And at Drumrastil the torches blaze not. 


The sustaining, majestic Jupiter besought 

Of Cliodhna the doleful, who was kind to the stranger, 
To trace for them the genealogy of this prince, 

Since she held the book in her hands and the knowledge. 


185 The father of Ceallachan, dear to his kinsfolk, 
Was Buadhchain, the melodious, said the bright-faced 
Cliodhna, 
Son of Lachtna the strong, the nimble, the sprightly, 
Son of Artghoile, the accomplished king of five provinces, 


Son of Sneadhghus, son of Donnghail the valiant, 

1g0 Son of Aonghus, the victorious, the wealthy monarch, 
Son of Colgan Cam, who went the round of Rome, 
Son of Failbhe Flann, from Tara, who took great spoils, 


Son of Aodh Dubh, the valiant, King of Munster, 

Son of Crimhthain the genial, son of Felim the musical, 
195 Son of Aongus the victorious king, of great halls, 

Son of Nadfraoch, who was unconquered in fight, 


Son of Corc of Cashel, of the nimble steeds, 
Son of Lughaidh, son of Oilioll, who dispensed jewels, 
Son of Fiacha Maol, the fearless, son of Eoghan, 

200 Son of Oilioll Oluim, the noble, the vigorous, 


Son of Mogh Nuadhat, who obtained the half of Fodla, 
Son of Mogh Neid, who refused not warfare, 

Son of Eana Dearg, son of Dearg of the sails, 

Son of Eana Munchaoin, the beloved of maidens, 


halted above, was son of Ceallachan, of Cashel, but after this brief in 
terruption starts from Ceallachan as if he had said it. “¢ é re 
185. In that interesting tract “ Tépurgescc Cealloédin sik i 
is given Ceallachan’s pedigree, which differs somewhat from our author’s, 
but it is too long to give here. Vid. Bugge’s Edition. 
186. M. 44 calls him Duacdn, 
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Moc Moss nesyitmhary 00 Cpescad cúis cóise, 
Moc Mogo Férbip poo Le veopard, 

Moc Cacord Sine, dluinn, pndrdgeat, 

Moc Ouse oallea Deosard 4 comhposur; 


Mee Cainbhe Luirc, on 01mg 16-SLoin, 

Mac Lugar Luaigne b’uslLoé sLónac, 

Mac lonnsomasip, mac N1wad Fusip pisd Poole, 
Mac Adcathain folcésoin, pope-glinn, pd-sLo1n, 


Mac Mose Cuinb, moc Fay Curb nó-nince, 
Mac Cobto1g Coorth, an milesd modmyi, 
Moc Resta thurpnigs, moc Lugar Loge, 
Mac Oilill dipo ba fPdithe nopoyiesc, 


Mac Lugar óeins Nd theipsesc CLOdpuWN10, 
Mac Oilill tlaincear us na moyiPlerc, 
Mac Lingwesé tayrdonn cliab-tpiom cpdva, 
Mac Canna CLaoin ba píochan fFoppac, 


Mac Ouse Finn, ndp claordce 1 npleovdtarb, 
Mac Séoons lonnapord óuinmis ceolthain, 
Mac Dpeipg nd Muithnesé moda, 

Mee óinc Imlig Lonnapoa Lóicnis, 


Moc Ferdlim Reasccthaip, mac Roritesctais beova, 
Moc Rodin piogluin puisead cóise, 

Moc FáilLbe Cnutoigs ba fupicacc 04 Comuppoin, 
Moc Corp Prolthoip Priantars Comps, 


207. Aine: MSS. fin aine, and fiopaine, 


211. F100 Fools, By the magic powers of his mother, Fliodhuis, 


the wild hinds came and gently yielded their milk for him like cows 
-m~2r2, O'Curry gives ndé-glic for pd-gLan, i 


oa 2. 
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205 Son of Mogh the strong, who was wont to spoil five provinces, 
Son of Mogh Feibis, hospitable to strangers, —. 
Son of Eachadh the honourable, the beautiful, the bright- 
visaged, 
Son’ of Duach, who blinded Deaghadh, his kinsman, 


Son of Cairbre Luisc, of purest generosity, 
210 Son of Lughaidh Luaighne, the proud, the noisy, 
Son of Jonnadmhar, son of Niadh, who obtained the deer of ' 
Fodla, 
Son of Adhamar of the fair locks, of bright eyes, very pure, 


Son of Mogh Corb, son of Fear Corb of great strength, 

Son of Cobhthach the gentle, the noble warrior, 
215 Son of Reachta the affectionate, son of Lugha Loige, 

Son of Oilioll the great, the gentlest of countenance, i 

á ay : bá 

Son of Lugha Dearg, whose features were not rusty, 

Son of Oilioll Uairceas, descendant of great chieftains, 

Son of Lughaidh Iardhonn, the stout-chested, the valiant, 
220 Son of Eanna Claon, who was fierce and forceful, : 


Son of Duach Fionn, unconquered in contests, 
Son of Seadna Ionnaradh the festive, the musical, 
Son of Breisrigh, of the stately Munstermen, 

Son of Art Imleach, the angry, the stormy, 


225 Son of Feidhlim, famed for government, son of Roitheach- 
tach, the vigorous, i 
Son of Roan, the pure, who despoiled a province, 
Son of Failbhe the well-shaped, who was a protection to his 
neighbour, 
Son of Cas the hospitable, of the bridles and festive 
gatherings, “é 


ee ee ee ee ha) as 


cas —————— 


” has eeaCcca pig-M1qvg. 
i ae x a reads: mac oe ore 4ml:£ Lomapbs Leoinceac, “son of 
Art, son of Imleach the bare, the wounding.” q é 
226. prizes = Tueigeeó: MS., mgeec, perhaps = pit 546, etc, 
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Mac AilLoesrcaro voit Fueilt flor ip eoLur, 

230 Moc Mutneathuin, mac Cóir, neant 546 veopiard, 
Mac Tyipies, mac Finn, sot ba Treopiac, 
Mac Rortesétorg, moc Ror 00 Cuipt SLeoróce, 


Moc Flair, mac Nuasrd, no PUSS 110-fooa, 
Sorpiteap oon cé rin Rex Scoconum 

235 Moc eocharó Feobnais; séad 1 nsLeosrócib, 
Mac Conmaoil ba Mipesd beovcuipp, 


Moc E1b141 Finn, mac Mitesd Comaccars, 
Apvo-pi path no Spdinne on Leogan, 
Mac Vile Cur], tap, mac Dneogain, 

246 Mac bc C1onnTcoin cún nón cóinneaó, 


Mac 'Oeasóaca noi theatca pa conhs Lec, 
Moc Aipesos Caoin vo timer EConuip, 
Moc ALL610 ueibms uapoit nó-ninc, 

Mac Nusdor, mac Tenuaill ba Tó-mhean, 


245 Moc Erbin Sluin-binn Lucc Smnn nó-ninc, 
Moc Adnathain sdbopars &18-Slic eoling, 
Moe Erbiyp SLúinfinn éulburde Omypiorg, 
Moc Laihpnn bo Cyoide-Seatl cónac, 


Mac Moathuin, mac Taic 00 óLescc comLann 
25o Mac Deosaimn nimms, pi asur No-flarit 

Mac Erbin Scuic TOP muin Tus món-éneac, 

'S ba qi ran Scitie an bit-frol beoóa, 


Mac Snúá, moc Capp no Tlóisce, 
Mac Saordit Slop ba cunaó compte, 

255 Mac Nit mic Féineapa Poppors, 
Moc Dest nd cleactad m610e, 


230. Other readings are nan óneac 0e€ON10, ‘who despoiled not a 
stranger ;’ and no Scheeó noedjaé, ‘of the tearful plunderings,” 

238. me 44 reads na Spáinne Méine, 2 

240. e tower of Bragantia, near Corunna, in Spain, visi i! 
Hugh O'Donnell in 1602 : see “ Deata soda Rar,” p. pga makes 


Pore 
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Son of Aildeascad, the beloved, who obtained wisdom and 
learning, 

Son of Muineamhan, son of Cas, the strength of every 
stranger, 

Son of Irirea, son of Fionn, a prosperous noble, 

Son of Roitheachtach, son of Ros, who engaged in conflicts, 


Son of Glas, son of Nuadh, of the long hostile excursions, 
He it is who is called Rex Scotorum, 

Son of Eochaidh Faobhrach, wlio was sharp in conflict, 
Son of Conmhaol, who was stately and vigorous of frame, 


Son of Eibhear Fionn, son of Mileadh the powerful, 

Which hero was a sedate high King of Spain, 

Son of Bile, the sweet and noble, son of Breogan, 

Son of Bratha, who began the tower which was not destroyed, 


Son of Deaghdhatha, who failed not in contest, 
Son of Airead Caoin, who travelled over Europe, 
Son of Allod the proud, the noble, the strong, 
Son of Nuadha, son of Neanuall the rapid, 


Son of Eibhear Gluinbhinn, of powerful merry companies, 
Son of Adhnamhan, the fortunate, the valiant, the wise, 
Son of Eibhear Gluinfhinn, the fair, the amber-haired, 

Son of Laimhfhionn, the cheerful-hearted, the handsome,’ ” 


Son of Adamhon, son of Tait, who practised combat, 

Son of Beogann, the fierce, king and high chieftain, 

Son of Eibhear Scot, who brought great spoils from: beyond 
seas, 

This vigorous, very hospitable man}was’King in Scythia, 


Son of Sru, son of Easru of the hosts, 

Son of Gaodhal Glas, who was a champion in‘battle, 
Son of Niul, son of Feneas, the powerful, 

Son of Beath, who was not wont to swear, 


- 


245. For detailed information about several of the names mentioned 
in this pedigree, the reader is referred to Keating’s History of Ireland: 
(Irish Texts Society), and to the Annais of the Four Masters. 
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Mac Magog caoin mac lapet beovs 

Mac Noor yan Sic “ín fusiy cothoaé 
Mac Laimeic vo main peal pan vdthan 
Moc Mecuralem vo b'feoa. bi 1 mbeociúne, 


Mac Conse Caoin nop Cuill suit comuypipan, 
Moc lophect, mac Malatet beovs, 

Mac €noir, mac Sec nay beas COTS, 

Moc Avdatth Cpionns pmooin op thopiole. 


NPL sliin te 140 ó Avdath so Domnall, 
ACT Spo-pigte bi Sf on oóman, 

Rigte cpice ip Ete cóiseac 
Frolcaoig TISesyinarve sup Leosain. 


An TFeancLaotó. 


Féile, tr mipneas, ip roineann, ir clu són cear, 
Chnéice Plorcaite, Suipim-slana, tipia, ir meor, 
Phoemx uile no muman o ott “T & neapic 

So tpéré-Los boc FST Cruthpord, ir oubac, & Leac Í 


269. G. ao reads fpéile Mipnesé ip oineac, hospitality, courage, and 


generosity. 
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Son of Magog the gentle, son of the sprightly Japeth, 

Son of Noah, who found protection in the sheltering ark, 
Son of Lamec, who lived a while on earth, 

Son of Metusalem, who was long in mortal shape, 


Son of Enoc, the gentle, who deserved not the reproach of 
his neighbours, 

Son of Japeth, son of Malalel, the sprightly, 

Son of Enos, son of Seth, whose garments were not short, 

Son of Adam the wise, who conceived great evil. 


There is no link to record from Adam to Domhnall, 
But high kings, who ruled the world, 

Kings of countries, kings of provinces, 

Generous chieftains, lords, and heroes. 


THE EP AE 


Hospitality, and courage, and brightness, and fame without 
sorrow, 

The choicest qualities—the purest, the noblest—and esteem, 

The Pheenix of all Munster, their fortress, and their strength, 

Thou holdest prostrate beneath thy confines—it is sad—O 
stone. 
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AWA; 


óR bAS on fin céaona. 

Scéal suinc v0 béansoin mo éporwe-re, 

'S 00 Léincuin na milce éum róin, 
Céin beac ip péanla no thuimneac 

Sun paesgesoad Le hincLeacc an báir, 

5 4 cé'oan, & Céaran, & Tinpean, 

& n-eoncTLaóc, ’p & n-soiméuils Snáic, 
& méin uile o'aoncoil, TP oq óihc 

'S  Scaomhcoinneal o1dée sur Lá. 


Soobvdeathuin sei spur vypooite, 
Io Ni péroin o minéore 04 415, 
Cé. Checir pd éaonconnaib Tínce, 
'S & céile, 'oá coihioescc ní nón; 
Phleson 54n é1pteséc, ip Criícon, 
Créan-thanr ap cheoireac n-o Lait, 
15 Phaeton 45 Léimníó tap Line 
sur cpaob veals-oporgmg n-a pat. 


Mo Déapa man féala i on pig-Llic, 
Ip ésotpiom Mj MAo1deaIh Dam so bpd, 
Muna OtNe1S Finn-re pooppuil mo Clicig 
20 An ChéóuilLc an THOME Got b4nn ; 
Coon óumair Eineann an tT 201 yin, 
X ppétth-darp 00 b’soipoe pé bLéz, 
AN éasoul Tus mé-p1 50 claoivte, 
'S na. césoca mon finn uile op Lán, 


XVI.—This elegy is on Domhnall O'Callaghan, lamented in" XV. 
Its plan reminds one a little of the “ Gallus ” of Virgil, and the “ Lycidas ”’ 
of Milton. An elegy by O’Lionnan, on John O’Tuomy, appears to be a 
close imitation of this piece. The metre is the same, and{even the same 
deities are introduced; vid. filide na Marge, p. 97. 


3. céin beac = ‘ Hees? wax,’ something rich and precious, 
4. Td1§eaoad, MSS, , Tove. Ib. inclesés —< cunning contrivance, 


cleverness, strategy :’ cf, FESS on incleacc acd ‘nd épore — “ seey the 
cunning that is in his heart.’ i 
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XVI. 
ON THE DEATH OF THE SAME. 


A BITTER news that had sorely wounded my heart 
And sent thousands adrift for ever : 
The bees’ wax and pearl of the men of Munster 
Has been shot down by the cunning contrivance of death ; 
5 Their Cedar, their Caesar, the head of their race, 
Their one ornament, their one constant sword, 
A mind to all, as all acknowledge, their true prince, 
And their beautiful light by day and night. 


The perverse demons of the air and the magicians 
Io Cannot be restrained in their fury ; 
Thetis lies stretched beneath fiery waves, 
And it is not unseemly for her spouse to accompany her; 
Phlegon is without hearing, and Triton, 
Mighty Mars holds a spear in his hand, 
15 Phaeton leaps beyond his track, 
With a wounding, thorny branch in his heel. 


My tears as a seal on the prince-covering stone, 
Trivial is the tribute ever to boast of, 
If I do not pour out the generous blood of my heart 
20 On the clay-coverlet of the matchless chieftain ; 
The flash of Erin’s power was this noble, 
Her tallest root-oak in blossom ; 
His death has been my undoing, 
And has laid prostrate hundreds like me. 


5. Céoan, Céreay, the C in these words is pronounced as S (broad). 

6. aon tplaét, plaéc =‘ finish, ornament, what makes ert tar oo 
oba:in flaécthap = ‘finished work,’ etc. Jb. aoinéuils = sonéols ; 
M. 10 muincuils ; aoin, the pronunciation as 40n in Connacht, but the n 
at the end remains broad. ‘There is no See way of writing this 
sound. 13. Phlegon, one of the horses o e sun, . 

Toy, lactone tha sun's Charioteer; some MSS. give Etan, others 
Aeton, which perhaps suits better with Phlegon. . 

16. Another reading is cpéacc deals nithnesc. 8 

19. M. x. o-cpéigio-pa. 21. coop cumarr, cf. caer comhraic= brand 


9 i 
of battle :” Lismore Lives, p. 22. 
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Vo pésbooon ppéopite asup ciopta, 

Vo chéancpLois on c-ipeat an c-óro, 
N-o GaothéovLad réim 00 bí 'Cyphon 

Sun Léim v’eapbo1d caorve an an OTPAI1E | 
Peirce no mbéal ngopm Sciopoub 

Sup Léiseaoasn oíob uile pnan, 
So n-éiptesd no véite cé on pi-plart 

De foopclannaib Mileso Fuain bsp. 


“o-beanc CLíoona ón Scopipiois mbóin n5pusrosil 
Sul b'é peabac path Cluana Sil Min, 
Ceap yo0gda Cort, 4yvocuaille, 
Us Ceallocdin uapal ra fíol, 
bc 'íona sp ECalloib Lá an cnuoócoin 
08 Scapnoth Le cpusp mipic 1p clord1th, 
Coir Loos ceop mopib có. an fuapiad, 
Mo éeals báir Chuo Supe, op pi. 


Vo fcheso Aoibill Gailce ré Domnall 
Vo Tpespeaip 0 oeoyia S]\ On oTuInn ; 

Vo gloc bíoósaó ip Fess B4ir 16b0 
Asup aingil so OEO[NSE 45 CH01; 

ón Sealinre 1 Seotaip bheas Sloprnaiy 
Cus feapann prdic món 06 &sur cíor 

1 meare nooth acd & anam T& thopicion 
'S ap peayiia map Lon 06 “ná an pooiseal, 


An fFearpicloor. 
& thapmaipi-Leac Slap, Pan Leased cana CLóin Soseveat, 
04 breappad neac cé'n plare To Toipcesd pdt taob, 
Abort so phór nd Fon &5 ogatle fin peel; 
Us Cealloésin ceanc ir moc Ui Ceallocdin é. 


25. péabsoan, cf. péabaro reamaill, XXII. 9, 

37+ Ealla, the place of his ancient patrimony, now Duhallow. 

38. M. 44, Le cpuaguipc & éLardin, 

39. baile no mbuoilceoiprde, where he died, is about four miles from 


the city of Cork, 41. Soitill, M. x. Sybil, 


43. 1064, M. 10 Joseph; another reading is lova, 


45-46. These lines are obscure. M. 44 €41 cóin, for rcdit mon ; the 


island meant, perhaps=the Inismore OLN 152, 0nd nismore, or the Great 


rh Ane 


25 


30 
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Heaven and earth have torn themselves asunder, 
The hollows have fiercely swallowed up the high lands, 
Typhon lay in a soft, lovely sleep, 
a Fa NS on the shore through the absence of the 
ide ; 
And the black, blue-mouthed sea-serpents, 
All ceased from their swimming 
That the gods might hear what royal prince 
Of the noble race of Milesius had died. 


Cliodhna, from the white fair-fronted rock, said 
That it was the noble warrior of bright Clonmeen, 
A royal scion of Cashel, a high branch, 
The noble O’Callaghan and his seed, 
The protecting robe of Ealla in the day of distress 
To defend them with the vigour of his strength and sword, 
Who lies beside the Lee, in the south, cold in death ; 
O bitter piercing sting of death to me, said she. 


The fair Aoibhill screamed in grief for Domhnall, 
She poured her tears on the waves, 

Iobha started and was seized by a deadly frenzy, 
And angels tearfully lamented ; 

The fair Island, in a beautiful glorious city, 
Gave him large estate-lands and rents ; 

His soul is amid the saints in high esteem, 
And that is better as a possession than the world. 


THE EPITAPH. 
O gray marble stone, beneath which the beloved of the 
land of the Gael les low, 
Should some one inquire what chieftain is this who is. 
treasured beneath thy side, 
Reply readily, nor delay in discoursing on the tidings, 
The true O’Callaghan and the son of the O’Callaghan is he. 


Island, is that in Cork Harbour, on which Queenstown stands. The 
Cotters owned this island in the seventeenth century, O'Callaghan lived 


at Mount Allen, County Ciare. : ' 
47. heoth, to be pronounced naoimh (th broad), as often happens in 


Some MSS. read 1 nSeat-inre.. 


poetry. 


49. thapthaip-Leac; 4 thanbillesc (G. 20); 4 thanbuilleac (M. 44),. 


are variants, 
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AVIL 
ar bAS MuRCedaRtag wi SRÍODCA. 


& biz, 00 PuUZMIP Murpicespicac usinn ; 
R6-0e1Heansé an usin 00 CSC; 
Fusowms 50 For Cos ‘oon alt, 
ó dersilc Leip ni cuibe so bró. 


5 So bhóc, & Sonblesc, ceangail Le oúcnacc ior 
ón ránac pleareais Len chesceo 50 oubsc an Tip; 
1 scóf 50 bppeabfod ó Achepon óuseann snior 
faire so oainsion an poitle, asup bhúis o Cyorve. 


Cporde san ot-Tyiusg, Han coire, 
10 €4mcesc fusip bdp bíoosca; 
Ni Leon sfpeann 04 prahso, 
Murpceaptaé roll-theap Ua Shíobca. 


Uo Spriobta ap pput pin Styx so Foon Log Fann, 

Ip no mílce byuinneasl op curple ap csob ven abainn, 
15 & Sporde-copp pin pd lic ip osort 04 pepiabso 

Pyvioth-éoin uilc Le nih 04 Bsopad 1p Oeathoin. 


XVII,-—In his satire on Cronin,-our author handles the subject of 
‘this fierce poem severely. He also refers to him in XIII., and II. 
Murtagh Griffin was administrator to Helen, wife of Nicholas, Lord 
Kenmare. He had been originally a Catholic. In a ‘ Book of Claims ”’ 
(1701), concerning the lands forfeifed, in 1688, we have the following 
entry : ‘‘ Murtogh Griffin, gent., as Administrator to Dame Helen Browne, 
and on behalf of Sir Valentine Browne, and the rest of the children of the 
said Helen, claims {400 per annum, and the arrears thereof, on the whoie 
.of Sir Valentine Browne’s estate, by a reversing clause in the Act of 
Parliament.” He may have been the person who was Clerk of the Common 
Pleas, to whom a long letter on the state of Kerry was written by Maurice 
Hussey, February 28th, 1712. See Old Kerry Records, second series, 
p. 139. The strong language of this poem indicates the feeling that 
prevailed in those days against those who rose on the ruin of the great 
nobles. 

In MS. K. 51in R.I.A. this poem is thus introduced: Ap bár muin- 
Geapntors 1 Spiobta, pdgaipe Saedealac Salloa, assur millcedip ban, 1 
:gConncoe Croppuige, “ On the death of Muircheartach O’Griffin, a knave 


eo hais 
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XVITI. 
ON THE DEATH OF MUIRCHEARTACH O’GRIFFIN. 


TuHovu hast taken Muircheartach from us, O death, 
Too late is the time for everyone ; 

Snatch Tadhg quickly from us to the churchyard, 
It is not fitting to separate him from him for ever. 


5 For eyer, O rude stone, bind down with zeal 
The wandering rake by whom the country has been wofully 
despoiled ; 
Lest he might come back to us suddenly from Acheron, 
Press the villain tightly and bruise his heart. 


A heart pitiless and without mercy, 
IO A heretic who met with a violent death, 
Hell is not torture enough for him, 
Muircheartach O’Griffin of quick bonds. 


Griffin is feeble, weak, and helpless, in the stream of Styx, 
And thousands of maidens bound at the river’s marge ; 
Is His great body is beneath the stone, and chafers mangle it, 
While the primal hounds of evil, and demons, execute his 
damnation with bitterness. 


half-Irish half-foreign, and an oppressor of women In the County of 
Kerry”; for Griffin’s will see Introduction. 

I. M. x. 00 Tc1ob Tm. uainn. ’ 

3. Taos, Tadhg Dubh O’Cronin. In the severe personal satire on: 
Cronin, the poet connects him with Griffin in an unenviable manner. 
Griffin has the task allotted to him of selecting a new nobility from among 
the rustics in the room of those who had been banished, while Tadhg 
looks after the ‘Parliament.’ 4. ot x. Ip ndp C1G1 on DIP CuZeinn plan. 

ee. and M. 16 read: caigil ip curios flop. 

2 fae reading is: F45 00 bppeabpad (B. 37, M. 16). 

to. bap biodgés, a sudden or startling death. Pr 

11-12. First edition gives the following reading: T4 ré 1 nppeann- 
OA P1dnAdd, 101, POSTS orabal 0a gpiopod: “He is in Hell being tortured : 
roasted among a band of demons.”  $yiorsd is quite as suggestive as 
Bpiobta. 14. cuiple: R.LA. MSS. have sige. M. x. apc. sige. 

15. A deviation from MS. reading has heen necessary 10 this line. 

H 
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Oesthain ippinn uile ve puss 
Tug 04t on Susil op & Sné ; 
07101 Pesosizi on oopuy porthe, 
20 'S 00 Cusid ior 50 cis nd noon. 


Ó dsopaip Slioéc Erbin ba foinbte cli, 

ip Le caothéumann cléipe so ocugsir 00 cúl; 
O féanair mac Séamuir Le Tuinm no mionn, 
& béirc uilc, ní Leán Liom 1 n-irneann cú. 


ón Ceansal. 


25 Fét $oile có, & peathaiptlesc, athur can Sionainn TAINS, 
Pepe Cpuinmigte Seall sac pannboéc biirce cpdroee ; 
Pésc Curpipe meall sac peangbean curse t4plard ; 

Ip béal clipce cum meann vo éabainc 1 scoinne an 


Paps. 
Moop cuiúpe ceanntoip o’'feallpemop cinesd Cánn- 
TAC, 
30 IP coothionao on treabaic ón Leathain 04 nsoincean 
Psptur, 


‘Ooomppeasnn toll n-a Seall ip curse tdplard, 
Ip ré croisce so sonn ve teampull Cille hóinne. 


L7 OC teens TS an. 
22. Caothéumann cléipe, “the Catholic Church.’ B. h 
eur oo cúl, i Mhaca 
_, 26. pannboér : this form is equivalent to the gen. pl. and avoids the 
piling of initial eclipsis which the use of the genitive necessitates. 
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All the demons of hell in a rush 
Turned his countenance to the colour of coal s 
Peter shut the door against him, 
20 And he went down to the house of the condemned. 


ae thou didst condemn the race of Eibhear of perfect 
ame, 


And didst turn thy back on the fair company of the clergy, 
Since thou didst desert the son of James by means of an oath, 
Thou serpent of evil, I grieve not that thou art in hell. 


THE BINDING. 


25 Beneath thy maw, O stout stone, lies a reprobate who came: 
across the Shannon ; 
A serpent who embezzled the pledges of every poor ruined,. 
helpless man ; 
A wicked upstart who betrayed every graceful maiden whe 
came in his way ; 
Lips skilled in pronouncing oaths against the Pope. 


Wicked steward of a barony, who plundered deceitfully the 
MacCarthys, 
30 And the fair seat of the warrior from the Laune, which is 
called Parthus, 
As reward he has got hell of the damned in the world 
beyond, he has gone there, 
With six scarce feet of the Killarney graveyard. 


27. Déac; peacad, M.x., but it is a syllable too long, and does not 
give assonance, 
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oe VEL 
AR ÓORÓSó1D DO KDRONNAD AIR. 
Do fusop feorve 1p Leon oa mbpedgtacr, 
04 bróis Cooine thine BLSta, 
Oen Lestos 00 bi pan Daipbre báin Test, 
Ip cugooop Luinseap Ri Pilib top parte; 


> 


5 O04 brpóis fropcaite prbeantsa beanna; 
O04 Kpd15 Buona 1 ocuapgaine Lénénoc ; 
“ó brhóis Learuisce beappod so bLácman; 
OS bróis óíona. ap fíoc na mbánca.; 


04 bróis oops ip éaocnom rórcsó; 

Io “Oó bróis ToC456 1 ng5optarb Le ndtmaio ; 
OS bpóis tans, San Caco Fan fainbyjie ; 
04% BOpdi5g Clirte, son Bred san bedpnad; 


04 Bpdig Cndds Spo oy dyv0a1d, 

Oo yunnesd ven Cpoiceann vo fcotad ven báin Ell, 
15 An bó v0 bi 04 Dion ay PApac, 

’S ‘00 bi 04 faipead o5 on brated so Lainglic, 


Oo bi Phoebur cnéimhre 1 nsnéó Léi 
Sup cur Ceaomtyr 1 Lionn oub n-a oed10-y1n, 
Sun Soro i “Ten ordce baile, 

zo Ó éeann césv pil on chú boóc Snónna. 


XVIII.—This curious poem is taken from a scribbling-book belong- 
ing to Michael Og O’Longan (M. lvii.), and bearing date 1785. Some 
emendations have been made from MSS. in R. I. Academy. The 
O’Donoghue here lauded seems to be Domhnall O’Donoghue Dubh, 
the father of Finneen, the subject of XI. 

_ 17.1 npnhóú %1, in some MSS., but the usual expression is 1 nppao 
éi. 
Ib. In this reference to Phoebus and the cow, there is a mingling 
of two myths. I. Zeus, not Phcebus, stole Europa, the sister of Cadmus, 
who was sent by his father, Agenor, in search of her. After consulting 


8 géin 
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AVI 
ON A PAIR OF SHOES PRESENTED TO HIM. 


I HAVE received jewels of conspicuous beauty : 

A pair of shoes, fair, smooth, handsome, 

Of leather that was in white Barbary in the south, 

And which the fleet of King Philip brought over the sea ; 


5 A pair of shoes, neat, decorated, well-trimmed ; 
A pair of shoes, durable, in stamping on great hills ; 
A pair of well-finished shoes, beautifully trimmed ; 
A pair of shoes that are a protection from the roughness of 
the meads ; 


_ A pair of noble shoes, of light gear ; 

IO A pair of shoes, steady, in encounters with a foe ; 
A pair of shoes, slender, without fold, or wrinkle ; 
A pair of shoes, nimble, without seam, or gap ; 


A pair of shoes, valiant, splendid in public places ; 

A pair of shoes, made of the hide torn from the white cow, 
I5 The cow that was guarded in a desert place, 

And watched over by a giant most carefully. 


Phoebus for a season was in love with her, 
So that he put Cadmus into black melancholy after her, 
Until a bailiff stole her by night, i 

20 From the hundred-eyed head, the poor, ugly monster. 


the oracle of Delphi, he was directed to follow a certain kind of cow, 
and to build a town on the spot where she should sink of exhaustion. 
As he wished to sacrifice the cow he sent for water to the well of Ares, 
whose guardian dragon slew the messengers. Thereupon Cadmus slew 
the dragon. 2. Zeus had converted Io into a white heifer, but Hera, 
discovering the plot and obtaining command of the heifer, set Argus 
Panoptes to watch her. But Zeus commanded Hermes to put Argus 
to death and deliver Io. The story in the text is a curious mixture of 
both fables. Zeus is confounded with Apollo, Cadmus with Hermes, 
and Io with Europa. 
18. Ceaomir, for Caomúr : like CeanoLur for canoLur. 
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bnoga óen croiceann ní bogo1o Le bóirtris, 

ip ní épusdann cesaTrbac & mbapipo nd o mbóLca, 
Ni Lonsann Soot & Tcéimh nó & noesLLnam 

ní tig ofcs ip ní Cpaporo Le Léinteos. 


25 An suaipe fnsdmus o Lopes T o palo, 
Susine cLúim an Tap 00 b'áille, 
Tus clonn Cuineann Tap uirce n-o. n-ánc&c 
Cum Lugar v0 bi Lúcman Lóroin. 


Dpdso b'feanne. níon Ceapsoan odithe, . 
30 ip ní bpuain Aicil & pathol Le rórcecc, 

In’ o1dpeacc tus Theiseso on A1dx ; 

Ni Brusip 100, cé DION 4 nóróce, 


ón meanart len polled an cnoiceann ro pd101m 11d, 
Do pinnesd ven Cpustd ba Cpusrde 04 otdINIS ; 

35 Seaéc scéao bliadain no o1abail vo bóoan 
ós 'oéanaimh veils te ceils DolLcónur, 


Oy bhuscaib Achepon o'earcain an éndib oud, 
'S & pnioth le coilleséaib curveasca Acpopr 
Lén FUdHoo feo no mbhósa. noeanrcnac 

40 Le comacta opoordedséra an tip bs Ldroin. 


Do biovan pealoo v4 sceapad v0 Odyuy, 
Tó so pug ÓLarcnum ovoppo no Scedpo op, 
‘Oo biovayp tpéthpe as Coepay Lároin, 

Sup Horveso bhéasa. an ctpaogail v4 Lancpors: 


45 Do biovap cnéihre as vé1t1b Ldilbe, 
ós Lip clúmai ’p a5 Lugo na Láincreac, 
XS boob Vesps, ba taca Le námatro, 
if As Dolan béimionn éaccac Adbpae. 


25. Tuis, in the story of the “ Children of Tuireann,”’ is the name of 
a King of Greece who owned a magic pig. Vid. Oidhe Chloinne Tuiveann, 
p.. 277. 

Line 26 may also be translated '““Was a.bristle from the coat of Tuis 
the fairest,” which would make Tuis the name of the pig itself. 

28. Lutthan: N. 32, Labac, i 


25 


30 


35 


40 


45 
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Shoes of this hide, they do not soften by rain ; 

Nor do hot seasons harden their tops, or their soles ; 
Winds do not consume their beauty, or their lustre ; 
They do not shrink, or shrivel, through excessive heat. 


The bristle that bound their edges, and their heels, 
Wes a most beautiful feather bristle which belonged to Tuis, 


eee the children of Tuireann brought in their bark across 
the sea, 


To Lughaidh, who was vigorous and strong. 


Shoes more perfect poets have not feigned ; 

Nor did Achilles get the like of them for comfort 

In his legacy, which brought pain on Ajax ; 

He did not get them, vehemently though he declaimed. 


The awl that pierced this hide I tell you of, 


Was made of steel the best tempered that could be 
procured ; 


Seven hundred years were the demons 
Fashioning the point with the guile of Vulcan. 


On the brink of Acheron grew the black hemp, 

Spun by the hags of the band of Atropos, 

By which the borders of the beauteous shoes were sewn, 
Through the magical power of the three powerful Fates. 


They were for a time being fitted up for Darius, 
Until Alexander overcame him : 
For a season they were possessed by the mighty Cesar, 


Until the ornaments of the world were stolen from off his 
powerful foot. 


They were for a time in the possession of the gods of Failbhe, 
Of the renowned Lir, of Lughaidh of vast spoils ; 

Of Bodhbh Dearg, a stay against the foe ; 

Of Balar of blows, the renowned in deeds, the fortunate. 


31. The defeat of Ajax, in the contest with Ulysses for the shield 


of Achilles, caused his death. See Odyssey, Bk. XI, Ib. tynetgeoo: N. 
32, Tor. 


38. Atrops = Atropos, one of the Fates. ) ' 
40. May MSS. have ban 4pro. 44. 5010e00; N. 32, Sor0esvayi. 
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1 mbypuisin Marge Seanaib ip food 00 Bsvon, 
50 As Aorbill 'r as opoortib Appa; 

A n-usócolt ni cartio, ni coillio o noesllpam ; 

Oo fFuopor 100 ón brrolfeap FSiltenc. 


Domnall cnespoa moc Catail vo nóróim tab, 
Tupcalleé fiop, 1p ceoiresac Sdbpiac, 

55 Ve pop an Sleanna nd feacad vo ndthoro, 
'Oo bronn voth-po no bpdso bpedsto. 


NL Solon nd Lersipro, cheisío nó Laincerrc, 
Ciac ná peans nd pola Le pónaró, 
Tope nó sonce, nó. ocpap chótóce, 

6o Peannaro nó pron nó o1acaip BArpbpur0. 


lonnts 00 yitesd Orcay sac beanna, 
1 nsLeotrócib rad Scompac namo ; 
Soll mac mónna, cén mór o Cdrl pin, 
& n-147ect bo man map cóc Leip. 


65 ds Cútú 00 biovap pdrte, 
1r as CúcuLainn Muipteitine ba. Cábaccac, 
ós Merdb Cnhuacna oo buadad báine, 
Ip 65 Moll SLúnoub, ip as Conall Ceánnac. 


1 sClusin Toipnb ip veapnb sup Bsoay, 
70 ós Ounloing vo bi ptigac parca; 
'S 04 n-10040 4 n-10lla ’p o brárceó arp, 
Do béoppod ré Mupcod ón íomairó pn fldn Leip. 


An Ti 00 paro if fear 4 €Cóile, 
Dile ve syrantplioéc Fianna PFarlbe 

75 Ve faoitid Caipil, bo feapos, poilceasé, 
Tus vdoth-po no bpdsa bneásca. 


49. E. 15 reads 17 Dean sun bAoap. 

55. The O’Donoghues of Glenflesk : see Introduction, and also Dante 
Séappard tá Donnéadsa an Sleanna, P27 

56. in prose the phrase is vo bponn opm-ra. 
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Long were they in the fairy mansion of Magh Seanaibh, 

In possession of Aoibhill, and of ancient magicians ; 

They wear not their uppers out, nor lose their appearance ;, 
I got them from the hospitable generous man. 


Domhnall the polite, the son of Cathal, I say to you, 
A true hero, a fortunate chieftain, 

Of the race of the Glen, who bent not to an enemy ; 

It was he who presented me with the beautiful shoes. 


. There is no disease, or pain, or sore affliction they do not cure;. 


No asthma, or frenzy, or falling sickness ; 
No thirst, or starvation, or gnawing hunger ; 
No tribulation, or torment, or evil of death-bondage. 


In them would Oscar rush every gap, 

In battles, and fights with the enemy ; 

Goll mac Morna, though great his fame, 
Yearned for the loan of them, as all others did. 


Curi had them for a quarter, 

And Cuchulainn of Muirthemhne, who was valiant, 

And Meadhbh of Cruachan, who used to achieve victory,. 
And Niall Glundubh, and Conall Cearnach, 


In sooth they were on the plain of Clontarf, 

Dunlaing had them there, who was joyous and contented ; 

If he had tied their thongs and fastened them upon him, 

He would have brought Murchadh safe with him from that 
conflict. 


Conspicuous is the fame of the man who gave them, 

A chief of the sun-bright race of the Fianna of Failbhe, 

Of the nobles of Cashel, who were manly and hospitable ; 
He it was who bestowed on me those splendid shoes. 


58, palate ránaró : variants are feaced Le (M. lvii.), par¢aiUle Le IM. xi.) 
ór. M. lvii., 1na potnaril v0 pitese on c-uirse an Hoe bedpnoin 
70. Ounleaing. Dunlaing O’Hartigan came late to the battle of 


Clontarf, being delayed by the fairies. He came to meet certain death,. 
and foreknew that Murchadh would also fall. 
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Cé cá Le realao foot Sollaib as Sicpesd, 
Tlíon fosluim uac& cpuap nd cpdroceocc, 
Tí'L canncescc n-o Cporve nó cdim Sip, 

80 déc viitéap mart & Tean o5 for Leif- 


Feop frolinan ip pial Le odie, 

Fean cpéitesc nap Chéis o Cdipvoe, 

Fesan bronntac, cobaptac, tabacraé, 
Feap poco puilc nace soipsesé sóibceac. 


85 Ni reanéar bnéise o Tcéróe so h&po ary 
Oct pi oésas oen ppéim ó ocóinis 
Do bi as moneó 1 n-10t016 FóiLbe 
o Car tpoluip 50 VDonnésd vedstoé. 


An Ceansal. 


Ip toss peoroe mo brnósa 1p ni copmhal pit puinn 
90 IP cóin 160 ap pd0a16 no ng5opm-tp-Liog ; 

Fóinrío mo Bpdn-pa cé vo0ilB oubsé rinn 

Sun cogs oath-pa Le Domnall O Vonnésda buinn. 


83. TAbsETAC; M. lvii., parts lic, 
84. N. 32 has pean rocanac. 
88. M. lvii., Ó Carcallor. E. 15,6 Ceor cTroluir, and céar cp. N. 32. 


80 


85 


gO 
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Though he has been some time dwelling with the English, 
He learned from them nor churlishness, nor ill-humour ; 
There is no stinginess in his heart, nor has he a fault, 

But the hereditary goodness of his ancestors grows with him. 


A generous man, hospitable to the bards ; 

A virtuous man, who has not abandoned his friends ; 
A bestower, a contributor, a man of worth; 

A sober, joyous man, who is not querulous or cruel. 


It is not spreading abroad a lying pedigree of him 

To say that there were eighteen kings of the race from which 
he sprang 

Ruling in the lands of Failbhe, 

From Cas of the light to Donnchadh the good. 


THE BINDING. 


My shoes are choicest jewels, many are not like them; 

They are an ornament on roads of the fresh-cut blue 
stones ; 

It will be a relief to my sorrow, sad and wretched though 
I am, 

That Domhnall O’Donoghue has chosen soles for me. 


2 har ‘ z i ituted : 
®.o1. In E. 15 this line is erased, and the following substitu 
era no-tuinpe beo-gonar cesd voilb oubsé inn.” N, 32 and C, 10 

have copied this reading. 
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XIX, 


£401 LAR nd Lice seo. 


Foor Lán no lice peo cupto cd on olLoprare neamait 

Oo ónótó Le ols4ser1b an puimonn ba minic pram ceann; 

00 b'feánnoe mire, ir 506 noume ocd o5 fulans, 
pion Salt, 


An bór 04 potobad có tuillead asur piée bliadoin ann. 


5 Coingids so Lom dc bonn, o Soipbleac mop, 
An mupiporpe fallya, 00 mesbnuis sonsga10 17 50, 
Le olsgti® no nSolt cus peannpod op Danba 17 corp, 
'S so breiceam on c-om be1d fáin pathol peo & 
maipesnn “ó. Poy, 


ón mob ro éaé, mo Léan, nán rmeócuis o toil; 
IO ip mag 00 té15 Mac VE ar mon Pesoaip nán Soil; 

& than’ ni héacc, 'f on mérvo nóán mhoipb ni boéc; 

ACT Sup mapnb é réin mop don 1011 anam iP conp. 


Ip iomds mapb v0 thaipb on mapb To flt-pa, 6 tíos | 

Ip mois con mhopnb ro thaippead Le pin a Cpoide; 
I5 Maopb co hap] no maipb 'r ndp íonncuis lige 

'S ip mopb é on mob fo 1 ndchepon pirgte ior. 


XIX.—This poem, with many variations, is generally given anony- 
mously in the MSS. It is attributed to O’Rahilly in a Maynooth MS. 
X. p. 93 (circa 1820), where it is said to refer to the death of Dawson. 
In the Gaelic Journal for July, 1893, a version of it is given by Mr. Hugh 
Brady, of Ruan, Co. Clare, from a MS. in his possession. In this copy it 
is stated to be an elegy on the death of John Cusack. A man of this name 
was High Sheriff for Co. Clare in 1700. In 23 L. 38 (dated 1756) the piece 
is given with considerable variations as “ Epitaph an Roiptig.”’ It seems 


eer rey 
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XIX. 
UNDERNEATH THE MIDDLE OF THIS STONE. 


UnpDERNEATH the middle of this stone is laid the sleek monster, 

Who harassed with enactments a people long in prosperity ; 

Better had it been for me, and for all who suffer hardships 
from the English, 

Had death snatched him away more than a score of years ago. 


5 O great, strong stone, hold tightly beneath thy foot, 
The false tyrant who planned deceit and falsehood, 
Who brought destruction and rout on Banba by English laws, 
And may we see the time when all of-his race who survive 
shall lie beneath stones like thee. 


Lo! this dead man, alas, who subdued not his will ; 
10 Woe to him who abandoned the Son of God and did not 
weep like Peter ; 
His death is no loss, and those whom he killed not are the 
richer for it ; 
But he, for one, is dead as regards both soul and body. 


Many dead did he do to death, he who lies in death beneath 
thee, O stone! 
Woe to the dead man who should live with the secrets of 
his heart ; i 
15 A dead man who slew the dead, and changed not his ways, 
And this dead is now dead sucked down into Acheron. 


now impossible to fix either the author or the subject of the piece with 
certainty. If it be taken as referring to James Dawson of Aherlow, whose 
will was proved in 1737, and on whom Sean Clarach MacDonnell (Poems, 
p. 51) wrote a far fiercer elegy, it can hardly be the work of O'Rahilly. 
See also Ampdin Prapaip tic Seapaite, Pp. 94: i i 
4. 'o1abal, of MS. does not suit metre; a milder word like bór suits, 
6. 56, sic. Gaelic Journal ; 7561s, MS. 
15. 00 mhainb no maind; of. 45 bpuged no mayb, VIII, 24. 
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XX, 
TIONOL nó brean mummnedc. 


AS piubsl oom on bhuiseanc, na Muthan mop- 
otimceall 
Vo cuadman ran ngeimpesd cus1d topainn, 
00 bi Tustal Ó Rinn ann, ir Susposlttl Ó Cuinn ann, 
Ip Tlúaisce pean Muimnesé n-o brocain ; 
5 Vo bi opusds sur opoorte onn, usiple osur iple 
1n-o n-usine, a mburde asur o ngopm ; 
Ip son pusinne op on mburdin to anuap oct bnuic 
pions, 
Ó éluspaib o maoile so coraib. 


Do bí Ó NEL ann, Ó "Domnaill, Ó Conéubsip “r & 
Tlóisce 
IO Moe Cónnóais, O mónóa 1p mac Cyothtain ; 
Oo bi c16eanna Tipe Cosain ann, O bain cesanc ne. 
oipme 3; 
Mac Cacóin, Mac Cova, asur cuillead ; 
Crí Fro cóip, naoi bpacro peompis, 
Thiocao pi copdinesé TAT conna, 
IS5 Act ní poib pi Seoinre ann, nd éinne 04 pop-pan, 
N-aop Scurbpeann, 'n-an Scomain, nó “n-an scumann.. 


XX.—This interesting song, composed to a beautiful air, has come- 
down by oral tradition. There are two copies of it in the Royal Irish 
Academy; one is modern, made by the late Nicholas O’Kearney. He- 
inserts his own family name, in line 12, for Mac Céva, of the older copy. 
Some of those allusions in the poem are obscure, but it appears to have: © 
reference to the expected rising in favour’of the Pretender, soon after the- 
accession of George I. : 


IO 


15 
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XX. 
THE ASSEMBLY OF MUNSTERMEN. 


IN my wanderings among the fairy mansions, throughout: 
Munster 
Went I, in the winter that has just passed ; 
With me there were Tuathal O’Rinn, and Guardall O’Quinn, 
And hosts of Munster men in their company ; 
There were druids, and magicians, the noble, and the 
lowly, 
In their various colours of green, of yellow, and of 
blue ; 
Nor did the band wear any other covering, 
Than silken garments from the ears of their head to 
their feet. 


There were O'Neill, and O'Donnell, and O’Connor with his: 
hosts, 
MacCarthy, O’Moore, and MacCriomhthain, 
There was the lord of Tyrone, the true O’Brien of the 
Borumha, 

MacCahan, MacCody, and many besides ; 
There were three score festive bands, nine score apartments, 
And thrice ten crowned monarchs from over the main ; 

But King George was not there nor any of his family, 
At our board, or present with us, or in our company. 


I. An = “amongst, from one to one; ” the order perhaps is ag piubal 


roam ap Bpuigeants, 00 Cusdamay mopvociméesll na Muthan. 


3. O’Curry (MS. Cat. R.I.A.) thinks this poem has reference to some 


| political movement in Munster, in which the Celtic and Anglo-Irish families. 
were to take part. 
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Do di brúnac Loc Léin ann, ar brúnac nd h€eile ; 
An Oitic ip 4 Soolcs-pan uile; 

Bi an Dúncac, ’p an Léireac, Ó Dubos ip an Céiceac, 

20 'S an Cúnrac puain geilleas 1 sCúise Lod. 

Ó Lonvain cis pméipile carónúbac on béil, oub, 
Ip pus an cobac bnéin api o bLucoib, 

Cum pprinsd ap ap Laocpard Le ptroap ip Le pléaporb 
Ip ctisesp níon Céannaimh oón bpuimnn. 


25 “Ó Dorcó c15 ceann cait 45 Leisear ap on Sco mo. 
Thi hovapcsa spur peam sip maz CLuinim ; 
Ni por’ Leiseap oi Son alli is sun femn opts 
clamaipe 
nó clorope san ceann Le pig Prlrb. 
Leaobann pé ceann cart Le chetóe osup tpi beann sip, 
30 Leigeap ain ó Frangcorg ni pus froin; 
Sonuis piodbparde Cnuic Samhna níon diothsoin ‘oom 
amoil oul 
Dionn fionta asur bpanoa aca on toms. 


Tis an pápa ip an óLéin Cine 1 Lacoip on érplig, 
1 n-o Léim dei bíonn céin asur coinneal; 
35. Tig LIE op no Séagorb ip o'PAILTIS an rpéin Slan 
fRoim snóra Mic 'Oé 00 Teact Cusainn ; 
Tig on fSnurde san oon Looc, cé pdrdceop Leir 
bhéasa, 
"N-s Láncumar ceomsLan 04 íon&o ; 
báscrró Té ON cnésos. Cus cóin asuT béim 06, 
40 Ip ní pdrdim-pe anno son uo n-a coinnid. 


Cole 


19. Céitnesé, O’K. The surname O Céicis is, however, common, 
though made Keating in English. 

ha 21. pméiple, The allusion is obscure. The individual here referred 
to appears to Demthers Roibin ” of sr Eachtra Chloinne Thomáis,” who is 
called “ Robin an tobac,” and an “dédzléé Salloa.” 

p..+ 25 The Owl seems to represent the British Navy: for campa the 
O’K. MS. has cambnuro, 


20 


25 


30 


30 


40 
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There was Brown from Lough Lein, and Brown from Eile, 
The Duke, and his relatives in full muster ; 

There was De Burgh, De Lacy, O’Dowd, and Keating, 
And De Courcy who obtained sway in the province of 

Ulster. 

From London comes a clown, club-footed, of black mouth, 
With the juice of foul tobacco on his cheeks, 

Who dispersed our heroes, with powder and shot, 
Nor did five of our band escape. 


From Bristol there came an Owl to relieve the camp, 
He had three horns and a tail, as I hear ; 
Doubtless there was no help for it, till there sprang upon 
them a wretch, 
Or a headless vagabond, belonging to King Philip. 
He smote the Owl, with a trident having three prongs, 
Nor did he receive any aid from the French ; 
For one like me it would be no idle journey to visit the 
fairies of Cnoc Samhna, 
They are wont to have wines and brandy in great 
abundance. 


The Pope with the true clergy came to where the destruction 
was wrought ; 
In his right hand he held a seal (wax) and a candle ; 
The boughs burst forth into blossom, and a cloudless heaven 
welcomes 
The grace of the Son of God which is come unto us ; 
Comes the wanderer without a blemish—though he has been: 
calumniated— 
To his rightful place in his full power and pure beauty ; 
He will submerge the band who reproached and insulted him 
And for that I say nothing against him. 


. Leitear, reroim, A. 18. : 
rid rae mh of the Pretender is described, and the calumnies 


regarding his parentage scornfully alluded to. 


40. Son puro: sonopue, A. 18, 
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AL 


ón file ar Leabsard 4 641s 45 SCRIO‘AD 5us 
& CARMD 1A4R NOUL 1 n-E400TCAS DO 1 
Bcetisib Airite. 


Cobain ní Boinreao so scuinceah me 1 Schuinn- 
compoinn, 

Oop on lesban 04 nsoimnn níon $oiuoe on nid 
OAM-f, 

Ap Zcoonsé uile, sLacéumapaé fil Cosain, 

Ip collco  cuiple ssur o'iméas & bhís an peocad. 


5 "Do tonnéyré m'incinn, o'iméis mo Priothddtcar, 
Poll 1m ionstap, bíonnannaib chim Opdloinn, 
Ap bronn, op brortin, an monse T ay mioncomsaipi, 
1 nseolL Le pinginn as puinn ó epic 'Oóben. 


Do bovdap an cSíonainn, on Lire, ap an Laoi ceoLman, 
IO óÓbainn on Díonna óuib, Dyce asur Dust, Ddinne, 

Com Loc 'Oins n-a tu10e, &SuT Cuinn Cóime, 

Ó Lom an cuipeaca cluice dt an 1ú5 copdineac. 


XXI.—A painful interest attaches to this poem. The author had been 
reduced to extreme poverty, his lands and cattle and even his house had 
apparently been seized for rent-charge or some such debt. He lay on 
his bed of death and thence despatched this epistle to a friend. Every 
line of it breathes the spirit of unwonted passion. There is a copy of the 
poem in the Royal Irish Academy and another in the British Museum. 
The style is abrupt and many of the allusions are obscure. The full title 
of the poem as given in text is found only in the British Museum and the 
copy in the Gaelic League Library (dated 1778). 


2. O4p an Leabar, lit. “by the book,” i.e., the Bible; a common 
mode of strong assertion. 

3. Cumayaé, Cumapaig, M. 16. 

4. on óuirle is a variant, M. 16. 

7. mion cothgaih. M. 16 has mion-cothgar here, but text is more in 
harmony with the rest of the line. . 
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XXI. 


THE POET ON HIS DEATH-BED WRITING TO HIS 
FRIEND, HAVING FROM CERTAIN CAUSES 
FALLEN INTO DESPONDENCY. 


I wILL not cry íor help, till I am put into a narrow coffin, 

And I swear, if I were to cry, it would be no nearer to me, 

Our whole support, the strong-handed one of the race of 
Eoghan— 

His strength is undermined, and his vigour gone to decay. 


5 My brain trembles as a wave, my chief hope is gone; 
My entrails are pierced through, venomous darts penetrate 


my heart ; 
Our land, our shelter, our woods, our fair neighbourhood, 
In pledge for a penny to a band from the land of Dover ! 


The Shannon, the Liffey, and the tuneful Lee are become 


discordant, 
Io The stream of the black water, of Brick, of the Bride, and 


the Boyne, 
The waist of Lough Derg and Tonn Toime are turned red 
Since the knave completely won the game from the crowned 
king. 


8. Unfortunately we are ignorant of the precise transaction he refers 
to; pinginn, a “ penny,” hence, a * Ligh ead 

9. 00 Body, was discordant like a bell out of tune. 1 

10. Dbmíro may be taken as poet. gen. after Abainn, or bdinne poet. 
nom. The formerseemspreferable. B.readsbunpo-durb, M.16, bonnaró. 


Iz. B., cogoam; M. 16, com. 
12. Lom; 00 Lom ré an cluitée = “he won the game even to bare- 


ness,” i.e., completely. cuipeaca = “ Knave ” at cards in spoken lan- 
guage. O’R. has cuipest. The Knave and King are William III. and 
James II., respectively : cf. Rape of the Lock :-— 
“The Knave of Diamonds tries his wily arts, 
And wins, oh shameful chance, the Queen of Hearts.” 
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Mo Slam ip minic ir pilim-re Tiproeopns ; 

If thom mo Cubairc, “mb if puine me on miocothtpiom ; 
15 Fonn ni tiseann im $oine 1p me 5 C401 Of bóicmb, 

ACT POSop Nd muice noc soincean Le To1Fe6001 pescc. 


Soll na Rinne, no Cille, &5uT cpice Cosanaér, 

Do Lom 4 gorle Le huipespbord an vit cone, 

An pesboc ’5 & bruilio pin míle ip o Scíoróitneaóc, 
20 TFaban ní Cusonn von ouine, cé S420L 06-pan. 


Tá n 'ochomLoc '0'imé15 ap Cinead no pos mónóa, 
Theabann óm wipeannard uirce 50 TcímsLónac, 

Ip Lonnthop cum mo Tnuiciíb-re t91nTeosa, 

'S an abainn v0 filear ó Cruipill 50 caoimn-Coéailt. 


35 Staopav-po pears, ip sap oom éas son mall, 
Ó chearcpod opeasain Leaman, Léin, ip Laoi: 
Roéso-po & haiclLe reanc na Laoc von silt, 

No flote fd po1b mo fean fom éas vo Chíorc. 


15. BS1EMB; an bóicne, G. L. 

16. The reference is to the sound of Torc Waterfall. “Torc (=muc) 
ee hog that cannot be wounded by dart-throwing. noé Zointean, 

. Mus. 

17. Soll; B. and M. 16, R.I.A. have sall. The wi - 
nounced alike. Soll is used often like neve etc., rae fe a ae 

18. it cónaó, G. L. 

17-20. This stanza is obscure. It seems simplest to take Soll and 
reabac as referring to the former and the then owners of the lands 
mentioned, respectively, and an ouine as referring to the poet. Who 
the Soll was is not clear. B, and G.L. have €oganaéc, asin text for 
C€ogoin of the R.I.A. copy, and we know that the Poet often spoke of 
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Freguent is my moan and I am ever shedding tears, 
Heavy is my woe, and a man am I under injustice, 
I5 No tune comes near me, as I weep on roads, 
But the squeal of the hog which cannot be wounded by 
dart-throwing. 


The hero of the Rinn, of Kill, and of the land of the 
Eoghanacht— 
Wasted is his strength by want and injustice! 
The hawk who possesses all these and their rentals— 
20 Does not give favour to the man, though he be his kinsman. 


Because of the great ruin that has overtaken the race of the 
proud kings, 

Waters plough their way from my temples with heavy 
sound ! 

Vigorously do my fountains give forth streams 

Into the river which flows from Truipeall to fair Youghal ! 


25 I will cease now; death is nigh unto me without delay ; 
Since the warriors of the Laune, of Lein, and of the Lee have 
been laid low, 
I will follow the beloved among heroes to the grave, 
Those princes under whom were my ancestors before the 
death of Christ. 


20. abs, MSS. posan. Pronunciation is identical. B. reads tigeann; 
the sense is much the same; ‘‘ favour does not come (from him) to the 
man,” = ‘‘he does not give favour to the man.” 

21. M. 16 reads Tpé’n 'ocnom-Lot. 

22. B. and G. L. read go fiop-glopac. . eh ; 

23. His tears augment the river beside which he is living. It is pos- 
sible to take thisline— “While I shed a stream from Truipill to fair Youghal.”’ 

24. Truipeall is the name of a hill near the source of the Blackwater, 
which is of course the river described as flowing from Truipeall to Youghal. 
There is another hill called Truipeall to the east of Mangerton. 

25-28. This stanza—the last the poet penned—seems to dispose of 
Edward O’Reilly’s statement that the poet was of the Cavan O'Reillys. 
See Introduction. 

27. Rocpoo no bfarg Le reanc, MSS. 
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XXII, 
MARONA O1ARMAVA UÍ LaosAaiRe na cillinedc. 


Cpéso on siobpo nimhe reo ap Fools, 

Do beir an T-1aptapi D1d6N46 meopioc ? 
Eos ché WTO nó conna. so Flore, 

Ip cus on Muthom 1 scuthaw so bhónac ? 


5 Có rcéih no brloitesp op Lapad mop Loépann ; 
Frooe no fainne 45 coipminc Le reopoinn ; 


€in 1 scpestaib Le hanfoite on comnaic ; 
Cpéscta on coilih as fFrlessaipic T oF FOS siyic. 


Résbaro peamailt, ip poorpro le poplacc 
IO Coops fropa 04 Scaiteath op bóicmh ; 

Géim no Sceals fo Ceatlorb on comeLor, 

1 nvé10 on thomb mop theaparo Luéc eoluiy. 


Gliod no noúile, ip cúir o 5compatc, 

Or1opimaro flonn Tón tin, mac Oomnaill: 
I5 Copbtincarl, chú na mónfLaic, 

Feono-cú nán pmtin beic polta. 


XXII.—The subject of this, perhaps the finest of all the elegies, was 
Diarmuid O’Leary of Killeen, near Killarney, who died in 1696 according 
to one MS. copy of the elegy. He is said to have fought under King 
James, and is popularly known as Captain O’Leary. There is a Leary, 
but the Christian name is not given, mentioned as a Lieutenant in Boiselau’s 
regiment of Infantry, in King James’s Army, and it is probable that it is 
the same person. 

The country of the O’Learys, called Iveleary, is wild and mountainous, 
and extends from Macroom to Inchigeelagh. The chief residence of the 
O’Learys was Caislean Charra na Curra, which is built on a somewhat 
elevated rock on the south bank of the Lee, a mile to the east of the pre- 
sent village of Inchigeelagh. The ruins are in a good state of preservation 
and command an extensive view of the valley of the Lee and the mountains 
of Iveleary. 

The O’Learys had for centuries been followers of the MacCarthys of 
Carbery, and the castles described were within easy reach of Dunmanway 
and Tochar. Marriages between the O’Learys and the Gleann an Chroim 
MacCarthys were very frequent. 

That the O’Learys were a favourite family with our author is manifest 
from this and from some of his other elegies.” Indeed he tells us (KX XV.) 
that his ancestors lived for a time in Iveleary. i 
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XXII. 
ELEGY ON DIARMAID O'LEARY OF KILLEEN. 


WHAT venomous enchantment is this on Fodla, 
Which makes the West sad and tearful ? 

A death, because of which the waves run noisily, 
And which has left Munster doleful in grief ? 


5 The face of heaven blazes like a torch, 
The sea in anger struggles with the shore ; 
The birds are trembling in terror of the fray ; 
The caverns of the earth reply and give warning. 


Clouds burst asunder and violently disperse ; 

Io Fiery bolts in quick succession are poured on the roads ; 
The roar of the Skelligs is heard at Kells, 
Lamenting the dead, as the learned suppose. 


There is war among the elements, and the cause of their 
strife is 
That Diarmaid the fair, son of Domhnall, is in the grave. 
15 Acarbuncle, the heart’s blood of great chiefs, 
A hero who did not dream of being dispirited. 


The MS. 23 L.37 in the R.I.A. has been made the basis of the text 
here. It was written by John Stack in 1706-7, and is the oldest copy of 
_ the elegy extant. 

The greater part of this poem has come down by oral tradition, 

In the list of certificates of persons ordered to transplant from Kerry, 
in 1653, we find the insertion “ Arthur Leary of Killeen, gent.,” who may 
have been grandfather or uncle to the subject of this elegy. But there is 
no record of the transplantation. In L. 37 in R.I.A. this poem is headed : 
dp bár O1apmaoa mac Arpt tí Laogaipe. 

1. B. reads spiodbpos pinreap. ' 

3-4. These lines may be regarded as an answer to I-2, or as putting 
the same question in another way. The latter view is preferable. 

. L. 37 reads Tug na otile cúl Le scóncur, “ The elements turned 
from hte right track.” 

7-8. Both King’s Inns and B. have: ve óeATcoib on compaic and 
As popesoars 'T 45 fO54ipe. 

8 Ei EE; ná I Osler K. Inns, ir cothélor. 

14. L, 37 reads mic Oothnailt. 

16. Another reading is bert céippesé (E. 16). 
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Li ’n-a Leacain, ché pathalcap porlurd 
1 scoithearcsop cate Le pneaccoa n-a Lovorb 5 
1ncLeacc treabaic 1 n-si5ne an Leosoin 

20 Ó tuinn o beter 50 pataile o bnóise,. 


Sriob 1 ocpeaparb, poor calma. Epnddo; 
TFíochan neancman 1 5catoib “Tr 1 scomLainn ; 
Riogos peapoa 1 seaipmiyzic T 1 ngleoidt1b ; 
Noimoesé prreapapitoac peapamoac poppe. 


25 Ri-Laos cosard mop Fobsll mac Moémna ; 
Ppith-géos poluip bo porta v4 Comfosur ; 
Saiperdeaé no broorcpiob 1 scoimhsleic ; 
SLeacutóe sagup cartihilesd póinniíne. 


Oc mo C106, mo Pian, mo vdeops! 

30 O6 o1M6paé tu, a O1opmar0 thie Oormnailt ! 
Mo pertéupsd 1 no1wésip, mo Leosan, 
Mo Cponn basa, mo toca T mo Léépann ! 


Dpdtain poop Ui Nel no scóiseaú, 

tí Oproin Apood, Ui Ceallaig if Uí Oorhnarlt, 
35 Mac Con Maps vo paovsd ns fedive, 

Ip céile Gnearca no Corpse peolta. 


Opscai séú Mic Cáis thóin Gus 
Ip Cépptagy no DLánmnann nán b’fdlta, 
Cépnptosg Maingse thin theacanca mónóa, 

40° 17 Cánntois Gatto Cinn Daind no scóirneac. 


brácain SAiprvo Ríos sCoilbneac scóTrcac, 
Ui Roogallaig ó Dnéirne ndp Leonaó, 
Mic AiLLin ná Bpoeorepiob, Mic 'Oomnaill, 
Mic Néill, tic Léin, ip mic. Leothoin. 


18, B. reads San vit 1 scaipmipt Le pf. na Ló'oaib, 
. 21, Editor’s MS. reads: A gnioth 1 orpeararb ba éalma cndva, “ His 
action in battle was bold and valiant.” i 
22. L. 37 reads: na 16g 'ociub,. Ib Soball, metrical for Soll, 


20 


25 


30 


35 


40 
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There was a hue on his cheek, which may be compared with 
the rose ! 

Contending in strife with the driven snow ; 

The acuteness of the hawk and the courage of the lion, 

From the crown of his head to the sole of his shoe. 


A griffin in fight, a noble, brave and valiant ; 
Fierce and strong in strife and conflict, 
Princely, impetuous in combat and struggle ; 
Hostile, responsive, enduring, forceful. 


A princely battle-warrior, like Goll mac Morna ; 
A guiding chief-branch, the stay of his kinsfolk ; 
A hero of wide strokes in battle; 

A fighter, and soldier of great might. 


Ah, my grief, my pain, my tears! 

My bitter distress thy loss, Diarmaid, son of Domhnall ! 
My sheltering champion in trouble, my hero, 

My threatening staff, my prop, my torch! 


Noble kinsman of O Neill of the provinces, 

Of O Brien of Ara, of O Ceallaigh and of O Domhnaill, 
Of Mac Con Mara who bestowed jewels, 

And of the mild spouse of trim Carrick. 


The loving kinsman of Mac Carrthaigh Mor wert thou, 

And of Mac Carrthaigh of Blarney, the strong, 

Of Mac Carrthaigh of the Maine, the gentle, the stout, the 
majestic, 

And of Mac Carrthaigh of Kanturk of the feasts. 


The near kinsman of the king of the Carberies by the sea, 
Of O Reilley of Breifne, the unscathed, 

Of Mac Aillin of the far-extending raids, of Mac Domhnaill, 
Of Mac Neill, of Mac Lein, and of Mac Leomhain. 


27. 1 sconhglerc: B, reads v0 Coth-cup. 
30. O€ 'oiachaé : E. 16 reads mo O1an-cpesc. 
33. Sdop, vel cnéan (K. Inns). 
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Ui Ceallocsin na n-eac mbdn ba éneonac, 
tí Rusipc vo b’uspal Le vedpurdib, 

Ui Caoith Calla Opuim Tomb on cónnaim, 
Ui Seacnuparg 'T Uí Ceapipborlt Cpnovs. 


— 


brócain romeill Slioéc Coéard na MOpiCot, 
ip tSleaéca Corp no Hcpleac cap bdéne, 
Sleséta Prlib v0 b’uppo Cun sleo cup, 

Ip Clannsa Ruaropi cLúmail binn ceolthoin. 


loploa Seanaíoe, on Oainsin, ’p on Tdéoip, 
Oo bi 1 Bcoleoor ceailpaib ee oot feolfuil ; 
anta cyioé 'Oún Duróe br & poinplioéc, 

'S on clanLa fionn slic Cúnrac cpddo. 


Mac Fingin Thor. on Ein Ceanainn an leosan; 

O “Oonncaóa. Cuinc ar Ruir na mónfLaic; 

O Donnésds on BSleanns boa theacanta 1 scomLainn ; 
Ip rláocc Céin v0 Caitead & thaitear Le rLóiseib. 


bracain Cini on cú spore Leosain ; 

Opdstom Opeaip, ir Curult na MOPCSCT 5 
pdtoip Conaill ó fronna-bpog Doinne ; 

bráca cumainn Cúculainn if €osain. 


Dpdcoin AT NS schesc oo Comcup, 
1p Cuinn v0 b'acain DAT ne. copdinnesé, 
Copmaic mac thic Ait, on leosan, 
1r Cairbne poop pon cheap na cneoince. 


Opstain Feapgup calma épdvo, 

Do óm ALOo 1 ZSceansol Le Fdola; 
Dpstoip NELL nop Zell o'an n-ónoaib, 
Tó & mhac Loogaipe, cé sun cóifv 00. 


(E. 16) 
61. Ed. MS., etc., read tnépordig Leomanoa,. 


47. dn conpoith, thus L. 37. Another reading gives: na mdpépeac 
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Of O Ceallachain of the white steeds, the helpful, 
Of O Ruairc who behaved nobly to strangers, 

Of O Caoimh of Ealla, of Dromtairbh of the guard 
Of O Seachnusaigh, of O Cearrbhaill the brave. 


The stout kinsman of the race of Eochaidh of the great 
battles, 

And of the race of Cas of the spoils beyond the sea, 

Of the race of Pilib, a prop during fight, 

And of Clanna Ruidhri the illustrious, the musical. 


The lords of Seanaid, of Daingean, and of Tochar, 

Were in friendship bound to thy life-blood ; , 

The earl of the lands of Dun Buidhe and his descendants, 
And the fair, skilful, valiant Earl De Courcey. 


Mac Finghin Mara of Ean Ceanann, the warrior ; 

O Donnchadha of Torc, and of Ross of the great chieftains ; 
O Donnchadha of the Glen, stout in strife ; 

And the race of Cian who lavished his wealth on hosts. 


Kinsman of Curi, the stout, valiant warrior ; 

Kinsman of Oscar and of Cuireall of the great conflicts ; 
Kinsman of Conall from the fair mansion of the Boinn ; 
The beloved kinsman of Cuchulainn and of Eoghan. 


Kinsman of Art who went on forays, 

And of Conn who was father to Art the crowned ; 
And of Cormac grandson of Art the warrior, 

And of Cairbre who routed heroes in battle. 


Kinsman of Feargus, the strong, the valiant, 

Who brought Alba into union with Fodhla ; 

Kinsman of Niall who did not submit to our clergy, 

Nor did his son Laoghaire, though he should have done so. 


64. L. 37 has bpdtain binne. 
67. dint ón Zepdinyig, B. 
71. King’s Inns, etc., read ‘o’ap néo~orl. 
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Oo fúomrpainn im Looitib so Leon duit, 
ACT & PIOPPIOF 45 poorti bean eoluir 

75 Bun cfúoc-T& oo TíoLnuis sac moppurl 
Son piogacct To ve prithflesécoib Scots 


An Line wseib, cnen Seimp son opeorotescc, 
Ó it moc Vile so pusod tu & Vormnaoilt, 
Le Hooir 00 puysoop upipoim no copdinneac 

8o Ó pyritplioéc Oilill, Cuinn, Conaipe, ir €osoin. 


Le Hniomapts Luccmhans o Gimd ’p o Composuip 
Críocao prSte v0 Tuicesoap comhlos, 

tair pepiobsp on file ip Luéc cuigpionta on eoluiy, 
San scfúc 04 nsoincean Mos Mucpuithe for 01. 


85 Laoépa Connséz, ir ULod ba Endvda, 
Ip piogpo Muthan ba cupsto 1 scomLainn, 
Ip Tyiot-pa pnuidmedso 4 scuirLe ie & MOPOSCT, 
1r mip 00 puso Top 10m&o 04 n-d5 416. 


1 Lámac, Líos, 1 yunnce, 1 scoimiué, 

go 1 maycargeact na n-esé ngporde nin b’fdlto; 
ós cósbóilL fainne an náir op bóiciúb, 
'S a5 carteath 54a po chesTf Le porpneastc; 


1 n-usiple, 1 mbuadacc, 'r 1 mbeovdacc; 
1 scLú ’p 1 geéill, i 1 n-é1peaée tépnpa; 

95 1 n-easnom 1 pcoarpesd “Tr 1 n-eolur; ( 
1 oteangtaib 1 Labancaib ’p 1 ndpord. 


Dorle Ui Scuneais ni pourpeann 04 vdeopord ; 
An Cillín ’n-a mbiod coinmíóe a5 ploiseid ; 
TS on Dronsée a5 d1angol son pd-for; 

100 ’S on Scoipcin ni porlligteac fosnar. 


73. This line assumes various forms in MSS. B. reads 00 piompainn-re 
Laoite so León omc; L. 24, 1m Lacitib 00 piothpainn 50 Leon ouic. 
N. 13, which was written by Sinopisp Mac Cpuicin, reads: 1m Laoit1b ‘00 
repiobpainn. i : 


né?” 
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I would recount a good deal for thee in my lays, 
But that the learned sages know well 
75 That through thee has descended every noble blood 
In this kingdom of the chief families sprung from Scota. 


The line of kings, through whom without taint thou art 
descended 
From Ith, son of Bile, till thou wert born, O Domhnall, 
By wisdom has won kingly homage 
80 From the main descendants of Oilill, Conn, Conaire and 
Eoghan. 


By the many deeds of his race and kinsmen 
There fell in death thirty kings 

As the poet and the learned write, 

At the place which is still called Magh Muchruimhe. 


85 The heroes of Connacht and of Ulster, who were valiant, 
And Munster’s kings, who were strong in conflict, 
In thee were united their blood and their greatness, 
And thou hast gained superiority over many of their youths, 


In stone-casting, in dancing, in running, 
go In riding strong spirited horses ; 
In lifting the race-ring on roads, 
And in throwing javelins in battle, with great power ; 


In nobility, in virtue, and in vigour ; 
In fame, in wisdom, and in worth ; 


' 95 In prudence, in generosity, and in knowledge ; 


) In knowledge of languages, in speech, and in manners. 


Baile Ui Scuraigh does not cease from tears ; 

Nor Cillin where hosts were kept billeted ; 

The Dianach is bitterly weeping without cessation ; 
too And Scairtin forgets not to make proclamation. 


80. In some minor MSS. this line is om., and the following line appears 
after line 76: ó n-An cuipnesd “n-a gcoinníb le poppe. 

83. E. 16 reads Luéc cpuinnigce. 

98. Cointhrde: L. 37 has cuinni. Ib. plérgcib : B. reads veopaib, 
probab y for veopadaib, ‘ wanderers.’ 

100. FógsnaT : a variant is ogaipic (O’Curry MS., Maynooth). 
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T& Optom “Oucais són uppoa no po-flait, 

Ip &CeO Laor 50 pceiophap bhónac; 

Cnoc nd Cainnse 1 scpeatoib Le Dheorócesóc, 
Ip RSC Gorperv1s so Lagbsiosse coippeac. 


T05. Sol no mbopyppionn 6 Seanaro 50 bdéna, 
& sclor níon deacaip op Tleapaib na sconnénoc; 
Aoipe "n-a pidbpos so. veo, 
Ip Aorbeol so rcíorhan “n-& com'oaib. 


Do Sort ainmp sp calod nA Donne; 

TIO 1 mbun Raice v0 fepeavavay ceolta; 
Dyngean Mos Seana’ 1 scpestoa1b so veopsc; 
Dpugpiog so oubac eyior, ’p an Éeoin tom. 


Scpiocab Connséc níon peurpesd den thopgol; 
schíocaib Laisean ba tinn map foeol tu; 
Scpiocaih Murhan níon Wiomapica c’Pposaipc ; 
Mags Rotain, coir Sloaiypleann, ’p 1 nodal. 


TLS 


a Sg aR Ss 


1 nulid Laogaipe Tcéió an mónsoLl, 

ip tí Flomn Lusd so buana bhónac ; 

1 gCanheis no Connaó v0 soileavan TLóiSce, 
120 Ip byoonsésa fola ap & pores’ ’n-0 Scothpe. 


O'somhns opaoite cpice Poole: 
Cotbod Opoor assur Líos na mónFLai, 
Sun dilear 04 pytiothplioée so p16-ceapc 
Cíor op Plioéc Cuinn asup €osain. 


125 Oo soit an Laoi epi mí 50 ceolthan ; 
‘Oo oil an cSionainn an lize ’r an Cnóinreac; 
&n Mons, 'r an Fleare, Ceann Maps ip Téime; 
An Téil, ’p an Snaos, ’r on Dmsoesc mon Tory! 


104. Cóinreac: B. and others read cónra. 
118. I. 39 reads 1 nuib fionnluad, which is unlikely. 


I05 


IIo 


II5 


I20 


125 
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Drom Duthaigh is without the prop of the great chieftains, 
And Achadh Laoi is in woe and anguish, 

Cnoc na Cairrge trembles with affliction , 

And Rath Gaiscidhigh is powerless and sorrowful. 


Fairy maidens are weeping from Seanaid to the sea, 
They are plainly heard on the sides of the round hills ; 
Aoife, in her fairy palace, is tearful, 

And Aoibheal is sorrowful in her strains. 


A maiden wept on the bank of the Boinn ; 

At Bun Raite did they make a melodious outcry ; 

The fairy palace of Magh Seanaibh trembles in tears ; 
Brughriogh is doleful for thee and the Nore to the east. 


In the regions of Connacht there has been no rest from 
great weeping ; 

In the regions of Leinster thy loss was sore tidings ; 

In the regions of Munster thy death could not be proclaimed 
too widely ; 

In Magh Rathain, by Glaislinn and in Eochaill. 


In Uibh Laoghaire did great weeping flow ; 

And Ui Floinn Luadh is troubled and sorrowful ; 
In Carraig na Corradh multitudes wept 

Drops of blood, running down from their eyes. 


It is admitted by the Druids of the land of Fodla : 

By Cathbhadh the Druid, and by Liog of the great princes, 
That to his chief ancestors was lawfully due 
Tribute from the race of Conn and of Eoghan. 


For three months the Lee wept musically ; 

The Shannon, the Life, and the Croinseach wept ; 
The Mang, the Fleasc, Ceann Mara, and Toime, 

The Feil, the Gnaoi and the great Bride in the east. 


125. L. 37 and some others read crú tide. 
126. lire: L. 37 and a few others read an Lite. 
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An Rusécaé a5 fuapsol so bpdnac ; 
130 if Cloevesé o5 5éimy1g 50 Comhas ; 
An Coipedn ip o1ombóósc So modus; 
An Cdypypitaé eiteatac, Deite, &suT Sponcypurc. 


Abs Oalua “Tr an Cuanac épddo ; 
An cSitip 04 ctipips v0 Compeuip; 
135 An Sleannothpoc Las oubsé veonsé ; 
Ós binds Tr. 45 Liuimnescc “n-a. de010-ypin. 


V4 Cíc 'Oanann “r on Capn o5 corhgol, 
'S on Sliob Riabsaé 1 bpiantarb móna; 
Fionrcot 50 nihnesé 04 Fósainc 

140 Do fíoóbnosaib Oyptnigne no n€oganséc. 


An con 00 bsiptesd n-o Lean’ on Leosan, 
Do porto Mapp 06 se Cum compartc; 

Tus 06 clardeath ip pice ip prdollycairyie ; 
Ip 00 bhonn O1dns fdinne Ven ón sip. 


145 Tus lupicen culsrd óen cypdll v6. 
usd soup calmact, Soipce a5up cpddact ; 
Tus Venur 06 spéitpe móna: 
bneáscacc ip Silnescc ip óise. 


Tus Pon 06 o Poor T & Cép04; 

150 Oo tus Dacchur ceanc an ól 06; 
Tus Vulcanur ceayvo 06 17 cothaéca— 
Ceaproca seirce no n-dyim Cun corhpare. 
Oo tus Sybil cíor *n-o 0610 06; 
‘Oo tus lúno clu no 50615 06; 

155 Cus Nepcunur Longs rá fedl v6, 
Le n-op frubail con ThúiLL soc mónrcoil. 


130. Comrhnhag : we take this to be a place-name. Se Gorm qué (E. 16) 
and ’n-4 éoth-btip (ist Edition) occur as variants. 


130 


135 


140 


145 


150 


155 
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The Ruachtach coldly weeps in sorrow ; 

And the Claedeach is lowing as far as Comhrag ; 

The Coirean is sorrowful as far as the ocean ; 

The fitful Carrthach, the Beithe, and the Sron-stream. 


The river Dalua, and the mighty Cuanach : 

The Siuir has ceased to follow its course ; 

The Gleannurach is weak, sorrowful and tearful, 
Bellowing and screaming for his loss. 


Dha Chich Dhanann and Carn weep in unison, 
And Sliabh Riabhach is in great trouble; 
Fion-scoth in distress proclaims his loss 


To the fairy dwellings of the Bruighean of the Eoghan- 
achts. 


When our hero was baptized as a child, 

Mars bestowed upon him a spear for the fight ; 
He gave him a sword, a pike, and a satin scarf ; 
And Diana gave him a ring of gold. 


Jupiter gave him a suit of satin, 

Victory, steadfastness, heroism, and valour; 
Venus gave him great gifts: 

Beauty, loveliness, and youth. 


Pan gave him his staff and string ; 

Bacchus gave him power over drink ; 

Vulcan gave him skill in workmanship, and might— 
A martial forge for arms for the fight. 


Sybil gave him tribute in his hand ; 
Juno gave him a reputation in all the provinces ; 
Neptune gave him a ship under sail, 
In which all great companies sailed across the sea. 


152. Ceawoca: L. 37 reads ceanc $einm. 
153. Cybil: in first Edition Ao1tilt. 
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Son breollrath bi ceann men Scócur ; 

n-a Fpoanncaé són cam “n-& Corrood ; 

1 Labantaib ’p 1 oceanstoib eoluiy, 
160 'S 1 mbeancoib pann v0 theabptig hómen. 


1 Bropurcaéc 00 b'é Solomon róLugr; 
'S a brilróeacc 00 Cup cuirí op Ovie ; 
Son neat cus Samron cop vo, 

Le n-an Leas no fotos móna. 


165 Monusp, & Tigte so finmil ran Brogan, 
San ceol cLóinreac, pard nd eolsé, 
Son ¢lesd son gion, son Burdean san Ccéipin, 
San reoit éispe, cléip nó oro binn ! 


Map 4 mbiod Hoppa ceappbaé cothfoctac, 
170 Tíonco. foippinge 1 n-eapcapo1b dydo, 

Laoóna seirce, 1p burdeon theanmnaé moomarp 

AS pinnce op holla cise Cach Le ceolrarb. 


Map o mbiod éasTe, cléip, 17 Seocars ; 
Mop 6 mbiod 041th, 17 bS1Wwo n& scóise; 

175 1 piogbpog Catan corp Hleannathay Coganacc. 
Mo rcior “n far tharipipeao, pé Leacaib mo Leogan. 


Durdne diob nép cLaoróce ón scóirin 

AS oityip Hyinn sac Line pothainne, 

1 proptab Soordilse op Soop na Leosan, 
180 Clanna Dooipene ip Hull mc Moyne. 


158. B. reads San fpainncesé. K. Inns MS. and E. 16, ra bf painncip. 

162. Cuipci, so reads L. 37 and best MSS. ; a few have ceiroróe; and 
the O’Curry MS. has 00 pug tpg ci Ovo. 

163. A variant is 00 tug Sampyon neape ip fodp 06 (L. 24)e 

164. E. 16, etc., read céim ten (ais Ib. thóna : L. 37 has póimhnuis.: 


-— are rrre 


160 


165 


170 


175 


180 
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In philosophy he was firm as Scotus; 
In French he spoke without a flaw in his idiom ; 
In speech and in the learned languages, 
And in feats of verse he realized Homer. 


In wisdom he was Solomon soluts ; 

And in poetry he disputed concerning Ovid ; 
As regards strength Samson gave him plenty, 
By which he overcame the mighty giants. 


Alas! his dwellings are lonely in the Autumn, 

Without the music of harps, without seer, or learned man, 

Without a banquet, without wine, without company, without 
a festive gathering, 

Without a poetic meeting, without clergymen or 
musicians ! 


Where there used to be a multitude of talkative gamblers, 
Abundant wines in golden goblets, 

Champion warriors, and a high-spirited, courteous band 
Dancing to music in the hall of thy father’s house. 


Where the learned, the clergy, and strollers were wont 
to be; 

Where the poets and bards of the country were 

In the princely mansion of thy father beside Gleannamhair 
of the Eoghnacht. . 

My woe while I live, that my hero lies beneath a stone! 


Companies of them, not fatigued by the revel, 
Rehearsing the witty compositions of past generations, 
In Gaelic tales about the wisdom of the heroes, 

Of Clanna Baoiscne, and of Goll mac Morna. 


174. In L. 37 the following line occurs after this: fionta faippinge iP 


bestuirce ap béposib; and 1. 176, as above, is not given. We follow 
B., which gives a better reading. 


176. Durdne di0b: K. Inns and O'C. read an aicme maoróim, “ This 


company I mention.” 


179. SF cup pospits occurs as a variant (E. 16 and N. 13). 
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Luainépesé Lean’ nó carcop Le Forres, 

Go Lust as 1mtescc fd Leacorb sy feocs ; 
Sump ché pepesosro Foe ealca 50 veopoe, 

Ó Buscar’ Moinge so pleapaib Abann More. 


185 Monusp 4 Comploce bhúróce bpdnse, 
ip éagcdip Soll so ceann 04 po-popor ; 
Son Tc1464C Copnoim, Fon pores, Han comla, 
ócc Apc, ip é asbpao ó Compoq! 


Do tu 4 ocigeayind, & OTMse T & ScomóoLco.; 
I90 Do cu & mbeats, & oceirce T & Locpann ; 

ba tu & merdip, & nsheióean T. & n-eoLur, 

& sou lLuins, & n-uppe T & mónLucc, 


Ip cu cpéscc 1p Déin 00 nocaip; 
Do tu o post, 6 bLEt “7 o horse; 

195 Moipépesé Síle rínce 1 Scomhpoinn, 
Aods opup Aiypic T & meineann beo sca. 


Caoirío Murthnig & noíol bypdin cu, 
O imp Finn so Ri-cese Morpe ; 
Ó Bypusé uirce no Sionainne reolta 
200 So Léim Con Oube, ’p so Door na mopbaqic. 


Caoirío mnd 00 bsp so Veopsc; 
Caoirío Leinb nó pusod 50 mop tu; 
Cooipro érspe cléip 1p S1yo Tu ; 
Ip cooipeao péin so n-éagap Leo Tu. 


205 O6! & meanceas mín Colma Theopgs ; 
AN c-oc THE PKOM10 MO VEdS/ICd-TH VDEOT145 
Oé! & thoipb son s1pess 50 Veo anor; 
Sopood fearta Len anam von Slope. 


183. 50 veonsé: Le rónLucc, L. 37. 
197. N. 13 and others have caoinf10 here and in succeeding stanza. 


185 


190 


195 


200 


205 
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The dire ruin of children, which is not restored by force 

Goes in early life under the stone to decay ; 

It is a trouble which makes every tribe bewail tearfully, 

From the borders of the Maing to the banks of the Abhainn 
Mor. I ! 


Alas! for his people, crushed and afflicted, 

The injustice of the English forcibly despoiling them ; 
Without a shield of defence, without a pillar, without a door, 
Except Art, who is far away from them! 


Thou wert their lord, their ruler, their brother ; 
Thou wert their support, their treasure, their torch ; 
Thou wert their delight, their joy, their guide, 
Their tracking-hound, their prop, their great store. 


Thou art a wound and pain to thy consort ; 
Thou wert her protection, her bloom, her youth ; 
The great ruin of Sile, stretched in a coffin, 

Of Aodh, of Art, and of all of them that survive. 


Munstermen will lament for thee, their just cause of sorrow, 
From Inis Finn to the royal house of Mor ; 

From the marge of the waters of Shannon of the sails, 

To Leim Con Duibhe, and to Baoi of the great ships. 


Women will lament tearfully for thy death ; 

Children unborn will weep for thee greatly ; 

The learned, the bards, and the clergy will lament thee ; 
And I myself shall lament thee until I die. 


Oh woe! thou fleet, strong, vigorous horseman ; 
The sigh, through which my eyes give forth tears ; 
Alas! thou dead, without restoration now for ever ; 
- Farewell to his soul, henceforth in glory. 


206. Mo veasfica so Dedpsé appears in E. 16, etc. 
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dn Fearicloor, 


TS on Tlaptoyi 50 0166066 45 oéonam cuma, 
210 ’S on $múon có 45 didngol, Tan poe fd Tmúic, 

1 noid on cuperd Crallihoip 00 b'éaccac Hntip ; 

'Oionmaío an Tpocupps, mp Léan, pon tip, 


TH cac op no prapoard ’p an FLEbcIb oUbas ; 

TS vion-fesps Tuam op no ppérub cuseinn ; 
215 CÁ sliooap if Ponpe no n-éan Eo ciúin 

Ó collai o 'Oianmeao. tlí Laosaine 1 n-úin. 


A leasc pin poor “bnímTlíocc no péinne púc; 
Tore Lect coim, cuimnís sun Phoenx cLúmaiL 
Oe fleaccoib it Bile asur théac Con búro; 

220 'S. sun nopesd cú piogacca ré Séalle an cmiuin. 


An che&Tf 00 thao1d1m oíob-rmn, 00 b’ésctaé fonn; 
1 scat no Murgse, 1 nviogaile ap Looépard Muthan, 
Ajit moc Cuinn cloordte óuin cpaoéca 1 n-úin; 

1 Bfloitesp fúos tyiocao “n-a. 0610, Mac Cin. 


225 Flort ar phíom dipeac 04 ngéssmib pio, 
D4 sclonnaid pipdilpe, 1p 0d sceoLac up; 
Ceop ve fiol piste puoi néim ip cli 
Taipc, & Lios, pic Clab 'r ip méala. otinn. 


209. In I. 39, and a few of the minor MSS. the first and second stanzas 
of the Epitaph interchange. M. 14 has an unreliable version of the whole 
poem with a versified translation. It gives the date as 1735, which, 
of course, is untenable. That, however, may have been the date of the 
translation. 


gerne 
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The West is sadly making its moan, 

210 The sun is weeping bitterly, and the moon is under a cloud, 
For the wise champion of the wonderful countenance ; 
Diarmaid, the lordly prop, who, alas! is in the grave. 


There is a mist on therough meads and on black mountains ; 

The heavens constantly betoken fierce rage against us ; 
215 The song and rapture of the birds are hushed, 

Since thou, O Diarmaid O Laoghaire, didst go to the grave. 


O Stone, there is a noble of the chief-race of the Fiann 
beneath thee ; 
Treasure him to thy breast, remember that he is a renowned 
Phoenix 3 
Of the race of Ith, of Bile, and of Mac Con the pleasing ; 
220 And that three kingdoms were brought under submission 
by these three. 


The third of these I mention, wonderful was his ardour ; 
In the battle of the Magh, in avenging the warriors of Munster, 
He sent Art, son of Conn, vanquished into the grave ; 
While Mac Con reigned thirty years after him as king. 


225 A prince and a direct offshoot from their branches, 
Of their true children and of their noble breasts ; 
Head of the seed of kings who obtained sway and fame, 
Treasure, O stone, beneath thy face,—and ’tis a.sore loss 
to us. 


210. dn Sp14n acd o1angol, L. 24. ' 

214. O14nTeAns cian, K. Inns, M. vii. (Thelatter only begins at line 
25, and ceases at |. 220.) ; ; 

221. taordim: thaotdeam, N.13; piothaim, O'C,; lines 221-224 are 
omitted in L. 37. 

223 tip: cu, N. 13. 


136 


IO 


I5 


20 
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XXIII, 
ar bAS william suUL. 


Créso an c1dé fo 1 n-1ata1b éineann? 
Cpéso an pmtic peo ap óúccar éibin? 
Cpéso on bpdn ro op Sloptoib éanLuic ? 
Cpéso on feos fo conus no ppéapto ? 


Cpéso on coóc fo op peoltaib éisre ? 

Cnéao cné scyteann an cSionoinn “r an Téile ? 
Cnéso cné fopesoann an feinnse tpéanthay ? 
Cnéso on noétad To sp imeallaib Sléibe mir. 


Cyéso tug cliopn san yuan 1 ngéibinn, 

Ip uaiple 1 ngloparb Le pealao sen paopad; 
pitpe 1 Scuthongpaé, tyro ip clés, 
Cuporde, pdrde, ip bdyvo san béile ? 


Cúir & noeops, poeol ip céarca, 

Uilliom seat Sul ve ónú no poonplars, 
Coimnleoin óin ap Ldéponn Laoépa1d, 
'O'éas 1 Nancy, 17 cpesc v0 Saevdeatlard. 


bronncóin eoé ip bhac ip éa0ais; 
ponntoip óin So Leon San son voIC; 

Dponncoin pioos ip fionts ip spéitpe; 
nonncóin sip5rvo 17 nm sy Laoéa1b, 


mam 


XXITI.—This appears to be a portion of a much longer elegy. It 


occurs in two MSS., one (23139) in R.1.A., the other (M. xii.) in Maynooth. 
The Academy MS. was written by Con Collins, of Kanturk, in 1770, 


Io 


15 


20 
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SX 


ON THE DEATH OF WILLIAM GOULD. 


WHAT woe is this in the land of Erin ? 

What mist is this on the country of Eibhear ? 
What sorrow is this in the songs of the birds ? 
What rage is it that has disturbed the heavens ? 


What grief is this on the assemblies of the bards ? 
What makes the Shannon and the Feale tremble ? 
What causes the mighty ocean to roar wildly ? 

What is this despoiling on the borders of Sliabh Mis ? 


What has brought the poets to hopeless durance, 
And nobles to dungeons long without release ? 
The friars to straits, the clergy, and the learned, 
Heroes, seers, and bards without a meal ? 


The cause of their tears—harassing is the tale— 

Is that William Gould the fair, of the blood of noble chieftains, 
The golden candlestick, the torchlight of heroes, 

Died at Nantes—it is ruin to the Gaels. 


A bestower of steeds and cloaks and clothes, 

A bestower of gold in abundance, without stint, 
A bestower of silks and wines and jewels, 

A bestower of silver and arms upon warriors. 


g. Cl4an; eptoy, 1. 39. 
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XXIV. 
00 DONNnNCAD UA hic10e. 


Sérhpean near Blic, Fopuypes, fiopicsoin, Paoyi, 

“Den tne1b o'róinesar soe otap ó 'ooLaim no. Dpieosad 
n5eo; 

don ip copthoit Le Soloth 1 nolige piogacc Dé, 

Slétheapn bopbnipct, Oonnésd Usa hicide on cé. 


5 Tir von breop ve Pleacctorb Oyroin són Ccóim; 
Uso Hreanca Hopes c1oLLmaen cóió ; 
An tin ó Cor nón cap 50 Liste op Lón; 
Cpa no Brlart ndp Teapic 00 puso Od1th, 


Ay Lan ó'Tr ríon so finpeam mle cum báir, 

IO AgEpdd mo éporde out pepiobsim so hoilcte mo néó : 
NA rónuis noorvde Le olige ve Pfmocol san áino; 
Do Lith mo coim có nid nd Curgip Le posit. 


'Éasóal pin asec, man tuipim, ó Rís no nsnóT; 
1 n-óic nóán Cusoif nó míonna. Le virle v’syo, 
I5 Derd cóince trocpar 6 flioécaib 04 maoróeamh 'oo 
gnsc, 
Sun cpdarbteoce Cupoca tups vo Fíon 1 nsóbaó- 


'Sé Donnesd pérh Top céso0 17 min áLuinn, 
Ports oon cLéin at: 0 e157 caoin cLóan Cuinc, 
OLLam no péx 1 Scéil, “r 1 sceoincáifeoib 

20 Clú foipcil no breon ip son ven fíonófrofuil, 


@ 


XXIV.—The three pieces collected under XXIV. are addressed to 
Donogh O’Hickey, on the occasion of his leaving Limerick, for England, to 
avoid “ Abpribasion ” oaths, in October, 1709, and are taken from a MS. 
copy of Keating’s History by Dermot O’Connor (23, G. 3), dated 1715. 
O'Connor is the much-abused translator of “ Keating.” It would seem 
that O’Hickey fled rather than swear away the lives of some persons who 
had violated the penal laws of the time; though “ abpribasion ” may be 
for “ abjuration.” 

2. The O’Hickeys, as their name implies, were famous for their skill in 
medicine. This line is unmetrical and prebably corrupt. 

7. MS. reads 6 Carp. 


IO 
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XXIV. 
TO DONOGH O’HICKEY. 


A MAN, gentle, of easy manner, wise, sedate, truly mild, and 
noble, 

Of the clan that relieved each diseased one from the grief of 
sharp pains, 

One like Solomon, versed in the law of the kingdom of God, 

Blithe and active, proud in his strength, Donogh O’Hickey 
is. he. 


The man had his origin from the faultless race of Brian ; 

An author, beautiful, skilful, of sound judgment, modest ; 

The pillar, sprung from Cas, who did not come back, falling 
in his old age ; 

Of the blood of chieftains who dispensed to the poets without 
stint. 


Since it is true that we shall all lie down to die, 

O beloved of my heart, I write learnedly for thee my maxim : 

Do not injure anyone in law, for the sake of a dishonourable 
word ; 

I pledge my heart that thou wilt obtain a thing thou knewest 
not of. 


This thou wilt obtain, as I understand, from the King of 


Graces, 
Because thou hast not sworn fealty to the high-placed ; 


Generations to come from living families will be constantly 
proclaiming 
That thou wert ever steadfast and charitable in need. 


The gentle Donogh is meek, and lovely beyond a hundred ; 
A prop to the bards, and to the noble learned, of the plain of 


Care, 
The Ollamh of kings, in wisdom, and noble friendship, 


The strong support of the weak, and one of the true high 
blood. 


12. Ldth, gen. Lathe = ‘surety, pledge, guarantee.’ Op Láim forms a 


common part of various forms of asseveration. “ One of the greatest 
protestations that they think they can make, and what they hold on oath 
very sacred amongst them, and by no means to be violated, is dar lauve mo 
havdis Criste, ‘by my gossip’s hand.’ ’’—Dineley’s Tour in Ireland. 


14. The “ Abpribasion”’ oaths perhaps= the abjuration oaths. 
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Seinestach ti icivoe sonn. 


Sedn, mac Seáin, mac 4004, Mac Sedin, mac Muipesosig, mc eogain, 
moc TAOS, msc Copmaic, msc Séamuir, mac Copmdic, mac A004, 
mác Oesgard, mac Vothnaill, mac Epc, mac Mic ling, mac Acide 
(á guo an fine), mac dim0éTa1g, mac E1104, MAc Sioos an e1¢ Durde,. © 
mac Maolcuile, mac Coiléin (ó n-abanéan Clann Corléin), mac Apcgorle, 


mac Dongaile, mac Cogan mac Mic Con, mac AtLao1e, Mac fFeangail, 
mac Capéainn (Vespbpdtaip oon Cantann ro Dpeanan ó bruil O Spsvs), 
mac Caipin, mac Cap, mac Conall escluait, mac ih ght a meann, 
mac Songupa Tig, mac Fin Cuinb, mac Mog Coripb, mac Copmaic 
Caip, mac O1Leallea OLuim, 


cum oonncsad 1 1c170e. 


A cumainn slain oen fuinn tmp Lé gcloordci cóin, 
Np B'upipamaéd vo Ouine op bit 1 bpiopsniom tam, 
Oo bupup oom 1 bpuim cine ip oimse OAL, 
Seinealac vo cinrd-re v0 repiobsd ior 041d. 


AR DONNCHD UA hicive, 


ap TÁgÁiL Luimmig 1 mi Occobep, 1709, Ag oul go Sapans, 45 ceiceaó 
poith théro1b “ Abppibspion,” 
25 Tpé15 00 talath outéaip, 
"éan, Sp coirce Lunoain, 
AS peacaint moive an amso1h 
Oo cuin 00 Tip FS Bpodn, 


Cuip 00 OVdTCAP coimresc 
30 1 sCríorc, vo Tigeapns voilip, 
Tó cabaipn op Besta an. traoisil reo 
An Tpiopardedct có 1T Comain. 


fFillfrd 014 vo Vibipic 
Top éar FAC 1ompóó Tire, 
35 1p Leaspard re co noimoe 
Oo Cur TU SP 00 COr4I. 


36. ar ‘oo cóin; MS. óo cóin. In the MS. this poem is signed 
“ &osán O Ratile ” in a hand different from O’Connor’s.: 
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THE GENEALOGY OF O’HICKEY. 


Sean, son of Sean, son of Aodh, son of Sean, son of Muireadhach, son 
of Eoghan, son of Tadhg, son of Cormac, son of Seamus, son of Cormac, 
son of Aodh, son of Deaghadh, son of Domhnall, son of Earc, son of Mac 
Liag, son of Icidhe (4 quo the tribe), son of Ainiochtach, son of Eisioda, 
son of Sioda of the Yellow Steed, son of Maoltuile, son of Coilean (from 
whom are named Clann Coilein), son of Artghoile, son of Donghaile, son of 
Eoghan, son of Mac Con, son of Athlaoch, son of Fearghal, son of Carthann 
(from Breandan, brother to this Carthann comes O’Grady), son of Caisin, son 


of Cas, son of Conall of quick steeds, son of Lughaidh Meann, son of Aonghus 
Tireach, son of Fear Corb, son of Modh Corb, son of Cormac Cas, son of 
Oileall Oluim. . i 


TO O'DONOGH. O’HICKEY. 


O pure friend, of the nimble race who were wont to subdue hosts, 
Who acknowledged no superior in true feats of manual skill, 

It were easy for me in exact form, and smoothest verse, 

To write down for thy race their genealogy. 


ON O’DONOGH O’HICKEY, 


ON HIS LEAVING LIMERICK IN OCTOBER, I709, GOING TO ENGLAND 
ESCAPING FROM “ ABPRIBASION ”’ OATHS. 


25 Quit thy native land, 
Approach the London jury, 
To shun the oaths of trouble 
That have brought sorrow on thy country. 


Put thy deliberate hope 
30 In Christ, thy beloved Lord, 
, Do not give for this mortal life 
The eternity that is in store for thee. 


God will restore thee from banishment 

After thou hast gone round every land, 
35 And will overthrow thy enemies 
Who put thee from thy right. 
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XXV. 
TAIRNFREACT. 


Tiocpa Don Osingesn coblaé mon, 

'O'éar Férllesd no Nottono ; 

An ton ip Las on cimpipie op foo, 

Oo neaycmoap oon Spsinnesc *n-6 tioned. 


5 Tiocparo Spéinnig ve Opuim muine, 
Ip Franneags opeam ba Lionthuipe ; 
Dero ALbannmgs 45 cdmhlionsd a Zcapc 
Le coir & bppionnrsa so neapcthop. 


Tiocparo 50 Cionn cSóilLe so snoo 

IO 04 Lorceo if O’opi5ain no Tipe; 
An ton bior Concois fa pmacc Hoordest, 
Ded Luimneac n-a tér0 ap Linn, 


Déonpon cot 1 breapann Sainsit ; 

Ded Saorvdit ann, Frannems ip AlLbannas, 
15 Spdinms fd porto’ oin orp, 

So mbypro op Hatlaib 1 n-son-to. 


. Mite, asur peacc scéso, 50 besoc, 
Ip son blisdain oéas San ahpor, 
Ó o'fuling Cyiorc pdip 1 Scponn, 
20 So vibipc Holl o héimnn. 


XXV.—Only in two MSS. has this piece been found. Eg. 158, gives 
it as the concluding portion of Poem II. ; in H. 6. 7 it is anonymous. ’ Both 
copies agree in the number of lines, which do not divide evenly into stanzas. 
This is probably a portion of a prophecy, fathered on O’Rahilly, a pro- 
ceeding not uncommon among the compilers of Irish MSS. From lines 
17, 18 we conclude it must have been written before 1711. At that time 
and for long years previously, there were composed several pseudo- 
prophecies, still extant in MSS. To add greater weight to them in the 
eyes of a credulous people, they were generally set down as the work, of 


IO 


15 


20 
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XXV. 
A PROPHECY. 


THERE will come to Dingle a large fleet, 
When Holland has capitulated ; 

When the Emperor has become weak on land, 
The Spaniard will be strong in troops; 


Spaniards will come across the sea, 

And Frenchmen, the strongest company ; 
Scots will be fulfilling their destiny 
Along with their prince, bravely. 


They shall come to Kinsale soon, 

To burn it, and plunder the land ; 

When Cork will be in the power of the Gael, 
Limerick will be a string on a pool. 


There will be fought a battle on the land of Saingil ; 
The Gael will be there, Frenchmen and Scotchmen, 
Spaniards with golden-covered shields, 

Till, in one day, they defeat the foreigners. 


One thousand, seven hundred, exact, 

And eleven years without doubt, 

Since Christ suffered the passion on the cross, 

Until the expulsion of the foreigners out of Ireland. 


St. Colm Cille, St. Patrick, Fionn Mac Cumhaill, etc. The above may 
have been really composed by O’Rahilly, but one is inclined to be doubtful 
of his authorship. 


6, Uonthuine. H, cneinmine, 

7. Triocpard ALbanaig, H. 

9. 5° sporde, Eg. 

10. Vo-Lorcsd Sesp-Sonta ns ciice, Eg. 
13. 
I6 
19 


Do béspnpan, Eg. 


. mbomyprd, Eg. 
. an épnainn, Eg, 
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An cyiothad Ló 0’Occobep oon aoir, 
Do-béoppan cot son p16-thoitt ; 

Sp fon usr 50 veipnesd on oothain 
Ni Ber Holl 1 sceannur 1 néiúunn. 


' 


25 bed Sooroil 1 n-0 notincaib 54n 56, 
*S 54n buoróinc 50 Lé an ctionóil. 


23. O rin, Eg. 
24. 1 sceannar eineanr, H. 


ee Lid 


25 
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The third day. of October of the year, 

There wili be fought a battle without delay ; 
Thenceforward until the end of the world . 
There will be no foreigners in power in Ireland. 


The Gael will truly be in their strongholds, 
Untroubled until the judgment day. 
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XXVI. 
ar bás $eAnoilc, mac Rroire An $Leónna: 


Cyéso é an cLeóc po oy ceanna1b éineann ? 
Cyéso 00 beosnuis pnod nd snéine? 
óóc Riflort ve ppioth na nónéssec, 
1 scLúro pon breapc son breeb nd éireeóc, 


5 Seabsc Muthan, cupod Laocaiy, 
Seabsac Sleanna, moc no Féile, 
Seabac Sionann, Opcap Eactoc, 
Seabsc Muithnesé 1nre Férdolim, 


Phoemx cpordegesl, min & Héasa; 
mo Phoemx míne; seoir ba tpé1tesc ; 

Phoenx Lite sur Lire, mo méala! 

Phoemx beovds, cpdds, ceomnanc. 


Péopla Baile no Mapcpo méice; 

Péapla Cluans, pusmnopesc 5néseotl ; 
15 Péopla Siuipe, ir cla brea n€ipeonn ; 

Péaplo Lummis, ip fuinnebpesc Féile. 


Ruine 01004 crdllihan cnéicesc ; 
Ruipie neaccha, perpac, feats ; 
Ruipie ay colgaid ZHopmesa cool ; 
20 Ruipe seirce no ban. cnéine. 


XXVI.—The first twelve quatrains of this elegy occur in a scribbling- 
book, dated 1781, and belonging to Michael og O'Longan, and the entire 
poem in the only other copy known to us is given in the King’s Inns 
Library. In Burke’s Landed Gentyy sub nomine Fitzgerald, no Gerald, 
son of Thomas, is mentioned, save a knight of Glin, who made a deed of 
settlement of his estate in 1672, and was member of King James’s Parlia- 
ment in 1689. His son, Thomas, who was also Knight of Glin, was no 
doubt father of Gerald, the subject of this elegy. The Knights of Glin 
were great favourites of the bards. It is probable that XXVI.and XXIV. 
were written about the same time (1709), as they are the only pieces in 
his collection on subjects connected with Limerick. 
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XXVI. 


ON THE DEATH OF GERALD, SON OF THE KNIGHT 
OF GLIN. 


WHAT grief is this that affects the princes of Erin ? 

What has deformed the features of the sun ? 

What but that the kingly prince of the stock of the Grecians, 
Is covered in the tomb without life or vigour ? 


5 Warrior of Munster, hero in valour, ' 
Warrior of Glin, son of hospitality, 
Warrior of the Shannon, Oscar of wondrous feats, 
Warrior of the Munstermen, of the Island of Feidhlim. 


Phoenix of the bright heart, of the smooth limbs ; 
to Phoenix, supreme, wisdom accomplished ; 

Phoenix of the Lithe and of the Liffey, alas ! 

Phoenix, sprightly, valiant, and stalwart. 


Pearl of rich Castlemartyr ; 

Pearl of Cloyne, of sober countenance, of bright aspect ; 
I5 Pearl of the Suir, and glory of the men of Erin ; 

Pearl of Limerick, and pleasant trout of the Feale. 


Chieftain, pious, wise, accomplished’; 
Chieftain, law-making, learned and bold ; 
Chieftain of the slender keen swords ; 

20 Chieftain of valour, of the brave land of Banba. 


I. M. has cpéao on clap. Í ; i 

2. 00 beosnuis, a denominative verb from beosonn, “a wound in. 
the quick.” : 

3. The Geraldines are said to be of Greek descent. kiss 

4. K. I. reads ppeab ná éirceaóc, “ without life or sense of hearing. 

7. Sionann. MSS., puinne. . k : 

8. There appears to be some corruption; Muthan and Muithnesé occur 
in same stanza. Possibly maoinesé is the word. 

14. pnégea; pléigesl, K, I. 

17. M. has ptipie. 
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Ow en cpurtneacc 54n Copal san ClLoonsd ; 
Cporde Lins cinn tipo & Soolca; 

Eroe placa op 646 son néabaó, 

O04 noion ap Spusim, oy Buoro1pic, op waosal. 


Coinnest eotarp, por no heipeonn ; 
Coinnesl eoloip, Lócnann pooppflart ; 
Topup crops, Spon on Loe gil; 
Tapuy cLúmrhail, cnú myc Leocad. 


Tíonúin Sluinn, bLóc no péinne; 
Tíonúin ciníó no brronnamsc Leocad; 
Tíonúin occ. no sSConaLLac pésoae ; 
Tíonúin Coloinne, apna no Leocnaó. 


Ror nón feans sun feats 1 n-éa5o1b ; 
Ror nd Leosan, comet ppéipe ; 

Ror no piospoo b'aoiroe 1 nEryunn; 
Ror no odsthe, 1p rcác no cLéine. 


Napenrs Conalloé wile san aon Locc ; 
Napens on Sleanna, 04 Caparo 17 OSOPHOIN ; 
Nopems on Oasingin, ni beaptoim-re bhéasa; 
Noarenis copnaith 1 Brocoip & Epéeo~a. 


Seapatc mac Comóir, Leannán béite ; 
Duinne pabopica mana na mbéimeann ; 
St chi piogacc ve Jús sup éa5o1b; 
Do bwp Acpopr pn&t o foosart! 


Monuap, mo coor, mo míle séansoin ! 
Pair so 010n, mo p1dn on cé reo! 
Atnuso bnóin sp oeost 1 n-éinfeséc, 
Beapolt sen ppeab, pda Leacarb cypaocca ! 


21. 0147; 'oéir, K.I. 22. This line is by no means clear. 
_ 25-7. In K. I. MS. these lines are given 17-20. That given as 2 5 above 
is omitted, and after capup craps, etc., we find: Tapup poilpesé piceap 
Bypéogec, “ a bright taper of the kingly Grecian stock.’’ 


Perry, 


30 


35 


40 
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Ear of tareless wheat without deception ; 

Heart of mail for the leader of his kinsmen ; 

A coat of unbroken armour for all, 

Guarding them from grief, from trouble and danger. 


Candle of guidance, rose of Erin ; 

Candle of guidance, torch of noble chieftains ; 
Wax taper, sun of the bright day ; 

Illustrious taper, blood of the strength of bravery. 
Vinetree, comely, flower of warriors ; 

Vinetree of the race of fair sons of valour ; 
Vinetree, the dearest, of Connello of the jewels ; 
Vinetree of Callan, rib of heroes. 


Rose which shrivelled not till it shrivelled in death, 
Rose of heroes, comet of the heavens,— 

Rose of the kings, the highest in Erin,— 

Rose of the poets, and shelter of the bards. 


Rallying chief of all Connello, without fault,— 
Rallying chief of Glin—a sore wound to his friends ; 
Rallying chief of Dingle,—I utter not lies,— 
Rallying chief of defence along with his flock. 


Gerald, son of Thomas, beloved of women ; 

The flood-tide sea-wave of blows ; 

One fit to rule as king over three kingdoms has died ! 
Atropos has snapped the thread of his life ! 


My sorrow, my lament,.my thousand sharp woundings, 
My intense agony, my pain is he, 

Renewal of weeping and of sorrow at once, 

Gerald, lifeless, prostrate beneath a stone! 


149 


42. Mapa; M., ban. 


48. Leacaid aonne, K.I, M. stops here. 
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ós peo plannoa Sallos Faevestac ; 

50 Ceann ousloc ndp Spusmosa TA00C 5 
Ceann ba ceannps meabaip Cum néic15; 
Ceann nán athaipc nese mins in” fFéocatnc. 


& pure ba Sopm man Sopm no ppérpe; 
& teanss tnlir ba thiocoip 1 OTEapme ; 
55 ó fioclo mine oo bi oéancae; 
'S & bpooite reangs, ceszica, caola. 


& Létha op opm ba Deacoip & OTPA0C4D | 

Latha no n-o1pibeanc, coban Le osonnséc; 

& Com mop Leosan 1 scoihgleic Laocoir ; 
60 .& Cporde ba thon, 'T o Slop ba Slénipc. 


Tig Son thoill 04 Spm oul 0’ éasaib 
Ceicne otnle as Litigpeaéc v’aonoul, 
Ceats folsa 04 n'oonc&ó so foobsaé, 
Ir mnd& pide sac cyice céarta, 


65 1 sCaonpoise n-a dilear coothcearc, 
Cíobón áluinn 45 póTcao éan; 
tina, Aoipe, Cliodna, 1p 'Oéinone ; 

'S 1 Sid Derdbe Meavdb as 5eansol. 


1 Sid Cprusécns ouspcan rpéires 

70 1 Sid Doinne, coir Flearea ’p oi Cloooarg ; 
1 Sid Cuinc, coir mill Léine ; 
1 Sid Deiob no mLeac Burca 


'O'&omuis bean & éeanc an CLaonslLair; 

Mnd Cuanac 1 mbusiveaptaib céarta; 
75 1 001g Molaga vo pepeasoavan bérte ; 

Mn’ toma, ir coir Osorle 1 n-éinfeacc, 


66. Ciobdn, sic MS, 
68, Sid na berdbe ir merdb, MS. 


50 


55 


60 


65 
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Here is a foreign and a Gaelic scion ; 

A head of fair locks, who was not morose or stubborn ; 
A head that had a gentle way of making peace ; 

A head in whose looks none saw despondency. 


His eyes were blue, as the blue of heaven, 
His sweet tongue was mild in speech, 

His fine teeth were well fashioned, 

His eye-brows slender, proper, thin, 


His hands in arms it was hard to subdue ; 
Hands of generous deeds, well of humanity ; 
His waist as a lion’s in the strife of valour ; 
His heart was great, his voice clear and strong. 


Because he went unto death, without delay 

The four elements burst at once into tumult, 

Showers of blood poured forth with vehemence, 

And the fairy women of every district were in torments. 


At Kenry, in his own fair land, 

Is beautiful Cioban pressing forth tears ; 

Una, Aoife, Cliodhna, and Deirdre ; 

And in Sidh Beidhbh Meadhbh bitterly weeping. 


At Sidh Cruachna, a downpour from the heavens ; 

At Sidh Bainne, beside the Flesk, and on the Claodach ; 
At Sidh Tuirc, beside the margin of Lein, i 

At Sidh Beidhbh of the ancient pastures, 


A woman confessed his right at Claonghlais, 

The women of Cuanaigh were tormented with sorrow, 
At Timoleague women screamed, 

The women of Imokilly and beside the Deel together. 


72. millesé, sic MS. ; meaning uncertain ; perhaps — minLeot. 
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'O'&xomuis bean o ceayit T 4 Saolco 

1 n€ocailL ’r 1 Róirceaca. 04056, 

1 ot psig Li ’p Le caoid Loc einne, 
80 Coip Cardin ’p 1 5Cinedl mbéice. 


Ap CLor che 1p bsp on Phoenrx, 

Tug Conn Cliodnsa biods5od baosloé, 

00 bi Loc Sun in’ Furl peace Loete, 

'S on Moins son boon 04 mí “r í snéFlaue,. 


85 'O'róarc on Lite o pruite pooyis; 
O10ompms mop Susl pnusd no spéine ; 
Niopn fon mesr op Dorp né op Coolaé 
Do tyé15 Danbsa o capo ‘pf o céile. 


Oo piusimnesoapn cudsnts nd Tpéine; 

go Do rrpiocoosp Tíor no pédtcainn ; 
Do gledda0apn & sScLóó no héanloit ; 
Do thicsoap 'oúile osonna. 


Ni Bpuil rcím ap thinLeac maolénoc ; 
Ni Spurl conta an toloth oolbaig ; 
95 Ni bruil ceol 1 mbeolob éanlait; 
Oo Balbus claippesc bLArtgeal Éineann, 


Do b'é Seapale copa no cléipe, 

Soll mean Mopina 1 nsleo ndp cneocaó, 

Ctééulainn na 5clear n-10onsnso "oésanam ; 
IOO Conall Sulban ip Orcan no mbéimeann. 


Oo b'é an cún To pail Le héimnn ; 

Do poo rí Tresnc ir sean & cLéib 06; 
Do Cus fyi parc 06 17 Shé top césoa1b, 
Do tére fi rcím 04 Snoor op & heonca. 


93. Tcím seems = ‘fortune, prosperity ’: cf. infra, 104 and V. 5, teim 
Ofs010edCETA. H b 
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A woman confessed his right and his kinsfolk 
At Youghal and in rich Roche’s country, 
At Tralee and beside Lough Erne, 

80 On the marge of Casán and in Kinalmeaky. 


On hearing the tidings and the death of the Phoenix, 

Tonn Cliodhna gave a start of danger, 

Lough Gur was blood for seven days, 

And the Maine without a drop for two months, though 
wet-faced. 


85 The Lithe compressed her noble current ; 
The face of the sun turned to coal-black ; 
Fruit remained not on oak, or on sapling ; 
Her lover and her spouse abandoned Banba. 


The depths of the sky grew red ; 
go The stars sank down ; 

The birds disfigured their form ; 

Human elements were quenched. 


There is no prosperity on the pasture of bare hills ; 
There is no produce on the beautiful land ; 

95 There is no music in the mouths of birds ; 
The fair-blooming harp of Erin became silent. 


Gerald was the beloved of the bards ; 
Swift Goll, son of Morna, unsubdued in conflict ; _ 
Cuchulainn in performing wondrous feats ; 

too Conall Gulban, and Oscar of the blows. 


This chief was the hope of Erin, 

She gave him her love and her heart’s affection, 

She gave him friendship, and fondness beyond hundreds, 
She tendered concern and her consent for his love. 


94. solbsé as an adj. seems =‘delightful.”—- 
ror. cap, MS. cusp 104. MS, 00 tars. Ibid. pa haonts, MS. 
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105 boa beas man 1ong5nad i 04 Déanat ; 
Ni por’ pi o' furl ip n& Ervin, 
Tus nó teop op fead no hÉineann, 
nóg Tcoseó tyio ó inn so mooltpors. 


Ap clor le po ónác von béic Slain, 

IIO. - “'Oo pug Tí e1tim ip poeimnim 1 n-éinfrescc ; 
Do óeonbuis an báb, noc vfsp 1 Léice, 
So bpst opip sen Luige Le céile. 


Ip somos plait oo Cap on thérpopeds, 

Fuein & Leaba Tr o pealb ’p o caomglac, 
II5 Fue o pin ’p o otal SR oa hoonta, 

Oo twit 04 copnasath 1 noocapbpuro osopta. 


'Ósóul an feocad v0 céap me, 
1 n-uomh Lin o pinnpean paopds 
Since 1 breapc 1 scLair pd béillic 
120 Toob Le geirce na nSeapaleoe scaomglan. 


dn ton 00 baiptesd ’nsa Lean’ an Laoé T°, 
Fiontip níosacca Cuinn no 5césvcest, 

Cus Mepcuiup pin & 6lé1b 06, 

'O'féirc ré mil so cus n-a théapard. 


I25 “Oo yun Mopp n-a Lean’ Laoc ve: 
Tug 06 cols sLan sopm ip étoe; 
Closs0 caoin 04 dion 1 nséibinn 
úineac n-& n-aice Spur ceannsar no Féinne, 


Fusin ré coll ó d10 na céille, 

I30 Ú1nclescc, cuimne, mine, 1p céaopad, 
Meaboin, ip eolar, beovdasér, Ip LéiSeancacc. 
Sueimhnear signe, maire, agur péile. 

ee SS a asaibh, ea so er ents SN 


108. For rcasa'ó, cf. XXIX, 29. Something seems to have d 

out between 108 and 109, : Mhaca 2°: 
113. méiwonesé is Erin here; cf. I. 7s 
117. peocad; MS., redtéuinc. 
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105 Little wonder that she did so: 
There was not a prince of the blood of Ir or Eibhear, 
North or south throughout Erin, 
Who was not strained through him from head to bare foot 


On the fair woman hearing Ith in the land, 
IIo She bounded and started all at once, 

The maiden swore, who grew grey, 

Never again to lie with a spouse. 


Many are the chieftains the woman loved, 

Who obtained her bed, her possession, and her fair hand, . 
115 Who obtained her love, her desire, and her consent, 

Who fell in her defence into the dire hardship of bondage. 


His early going to decay has tortured me, 

Into the family grave of his noble ancestors, 

Stretched in a tomb, in a pit, under a great stone, 
120 Beside the champions of the pure, noble Geraldines. 


When the hero was baptized as a child, 

The vine of the kingdom of Conn of the hundred fights, , 
Mercury gave him the love of his heart, 

He pressed plenteous honey into his fingers. 


125 Mars made him a hero when a child, 
Gave him a bright, sharp sword and armour, 
A noble helmet to protect him in difficulties, 
A coat of mail also, and the headship of the warriors, 


He got wisdom from the god of Wisdom, 

130 Intelligence, memory, refinement, and judgment, 
Mind and knowledge, vivacity and learning, 
Peace of soul, beauty and generosity. 


118. MS., & nuaithlin. 
128. MS., na haice. 129. c1all; cáil, MS. 132. sipne may be 
nom. or gen. 


_ 156 


140 


145 


150 


155 


OANTA AODSASAIN 111 RATAILLE. 


Fusip ó Pon 506 oipce b'frérotn 

Scéinpe puitipte Cúis cúise 1 n-éinfes¢c, 

Céin so porobip cum Leigsip o tpéovos, 

Ip Sodan 04 Scopnamh op docap no Broolcon. | 


Fuoip ré 5nd01 slon thin 6 Béenur ; 
Cus Bulcanur 00 cedpoesa Cpaopac ; 

Neptunur tus Lons 06 on poopmhuip. 
sur Oceanur aptoc THOTCE. 


Monusp chore, mo míle céarad ! 

Gleann on Rivipie as pileasd no noésna ! 
Son opurve ceoil, san slon binn éanLaic ! 
Do tut & pot, & that ’p o pérlceonn! 


Do bain o bsp & sóine o'éimnn, 
O' apes & 06t seal op daolost 
Silvo lionn o pmtir “Tr & paopdearic ! 
Smion & cndth Le pane cnéiseann ! 


Surom-re vo feabsc na Lann vo néabaó, 
SLóine fíon san oft san éiplinn, 

Cuar 1 Scaropeath plaitear no syéine, 
Tug on pmtic feo an únbros Erbip. 


Tus pmaile nd TCporcap ó Sionainn 50 Dagha 
Tus oubósc oy Lonnpod ne snéine, 

cus foo Fáil so chóíróce DEANE, 

O Cayn tear so hóileac Nérve. 


144. MS., & mart. 
145. This line in MS. is: v’siplesd a'paogal a brón veipionn, “ which 
is difficult to cure.” The following have been suggested ne enende noes 
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He got from Pan every possible gift, 
A staff to direct five provinces together, 
135 Wax in plenty to heal his flock, 
And dogs to guard them from the mischief of wolves. 


He got a fair, smooth complexion from Venus, 

Vulcan gave him a greedy forge, 

Neptune gave him a ship on the open sea, 
140 And Oceanus a brimful vessel. 


My heart-ache, my thousand tortures ! 

Glanaruddery shedding tears ! 

Without a musical starling, without the sweet voice of birds, 
Its fortune, its good, its star has fallen ! 


145 His death took away her laughter from Erin, 
Her bright colour has changed to chafer-black, 
Her nostrils and her noble eyes shed their humours, 
The marrow of her bones she lets waste away. 


I beseech for the sword-breaking warrior 
150 Eternal glory, without loss or blemish, 
Above, in the society of the sunny heavens, 
Who brought this sorrow on the noble mansion of Eibhear. 


Who wrought irreparable ruin from Shannon to Beare, 
Who coloured black the brightness of the sun, 

155 Who made the lands of Fal sad and tearful, 
From Carn in the south to Aileach of Neid. 


and the number could be indefinitely increased: O’aiyog ay faogal 
bneonac éineann, and O’apogy & 7Nd6d dp bnón rou’ Cipie. 
146. MS., soot geal, 147. MS. silesd Lionn 


158 


160 


165 


170 


175 


ISo 


OANTA AODASAIN tH RATAILLE. 


Monusp cporde, mo míle céspad ! 
Oclén ip cpergoedn 1 n-éinfeacc ! 
Adbop bhóin 1 Zc61516 éineann, 
Cnt thullorgs on cpoinn bupporgs 00 Léinpcmor- 


Lite roinn rpiúnaib, 1ubsap nóán Cpsobéar, 
On NH Heupoo ASuT cupod no Lootpod, 
‘Den picuaine 00 b’uaiple 1 néimnn, 

rón Sob poannpsd 1 ngled ná a mbsogot 


Oo bi Leac thosa 50 chom 45 éa&o Leip, 
Cré n-& mhAicesr top thartib flioéc éibin, 
Mop bónn na post peatpte 6 óéile, 

So pit o Cla son mmúic 'r o Cnéice. 


SLémac Rioipe Sionann na propibanc, 
lomcnúc sec fin é o fuil, no reonFLaic, 
Cnoíóe nap tup oo Dil sac son nesc, 
bronncóin beacc oo Lasaib éineann. 


bo cunaca o Sus 1 n-am busdeantsa ip baogait 
Da Seal o Cporde, ’p o Cli, Tos Cés'or&ó, 

& méinn san miíorcaif, ’p a thiotal 04 pep pin, 
Son clacc nd Tayicuipne 1 Sceansal ven théro rin, 


An FesncLaotó. 
& thoipbleac biotéyro, fin cáin put n-o Luise 
Copo no mboétan buinnedn up ba Sporde, 
Neapccupod no Leanndn, cputsaro o'únfuil níos, 
Sespoatc mac Comóir, oólLón oun! fac ól 


Fac cli ocd cómlas Seapate Sréasac, 

Riflort 'r póáró pug bónn no brloco. bpeobnac 
Seot nón Cóams cum cdim Sup cart & foogal 

'S Cpiort 04 pagal san Céaivoe n-o Plaiteapr noothtsa 


164. Scannpad, sic. MS., but the line is unmetrical, 
is the correct word, 


Perhaps rceon- 


160 


165 


170 


175 


180 
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My heart-ache, my thousand tortures ! 

Woe and pain together ! 

Cause of grief in the provinces of Erin, 

The ruin of the topmost nut of the noble tree ! 


Lily amongst thorns, a yew not branch-tangled, 
Gold of champions, champion of heroes, 

Of the princely family, noblest in Erin, 

Who were not panic-stricken in fight or in danger. 


Leath Mhogha was greatly envious of him, 

Because of his goodness above the chiefs of Eibhear’s race, 
As the choice of the flowers—separated from one another, 
His fame ran unclouded, and his virtues. 


The fair son of the Knight of Shannon of the noble ships, 
The envy of every man, of the blood of noble chiefs, 

A heart not hard whom all loved, 

A true benefactor to the weaklings of Erin. 


Firm was his brow in time of trouble and danger, 
Bright was his heart, and his breast, and his mind, 
His mind without malice, and his spirit in like manner, 
Without raillery or contempt in connexion with these. 


THE EPITAPH. 


O death-stone, ever high, there lowly beneath thee is lying, 

The beloved of the poor, the noble, valiant branch, 

Strong champion of the favoured, gentle-shaped, sprung 
from the noble blood of kings, 

Gerald, son of Thomas—oh, bitter woe !—beneath thy breast. 


Beneath thy breast, Gerald the Grecian is lifeless, 

Royal chief and prince who excelled the keen chieftains, 

A noble who was faultless until he had spent his life, 

And may Christ receive him, without delay, in His holy 
heaven. 


ee ee ee eee a 


167. This line is obscure; mapbop na ppait. MS. 
169. sLé. MS. Lé. 
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XXVII. 
monRbnA on AaTAR Seosán mac 1neain se. 


'O'éas On TASC cneapro cpidibteaé, 
Duacaill Pan ba meic Léine 

Solur món ba nó-maie cóile, 
Réilceann eolLuir, Pol n-a pdrorib. 


5 O’feors on c-ubsll cumpo sháómhan, 
'O'feois on cnann “Tr on planos blétmap, 
'O'feois on fiontip caoin, fionn, pésipcesé, 
'O'feois 56a5 Pailme ó Popptoar Lunn. 


'O'feois on ceansa nón feanb 1 410716, 
IO 'O'feois on tTesctaipe ó Flaitesr v0 tains, 

'O'feois an buscaill ouspad vedstoé 

00 biod 45 capnoth no bpeacaé ó SAcan. 


'O'rfeois Mepcupiup, cup Le námaro, 

Lócnann pobuil san pocalL nd cdpurde, 
T5 An Sooo Luins ba cupad Le hóácaor, 

'S on 'oom theabts son ceals 04 MAS spcipi. 


'O'éas On Proguide frolépordesd parlcesé, 
'Oo Lean leaps ip beatae naoimh Pésopuis. 
An cOrcap pussthap uspal odna, 

-20 00 leas fíor an VDiomar Ldnthean. 


'O'éas On Soll vo bollslic Léroin, 
‘Oo cuin on cSoinne Le faill ’r o cdryzroe, 
'O'éas on palmac, valca v0 'Oáibíó 
fán pmuin Onúir ’p 1 oCnúc ndp Tdplaro, 


XXVII.—Of this poem we have seen only the copy in the Royal Irish 
Academy. Three or four lines at the end are difficult to decipher. For 
some account of the family of Mac Inery, see “ Topographical Poems,” 

-edited by O'Donovan. 
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XXVII. 
ELEGY ON FATHER JOHN MAC INERY. 


HE is dead—the priest, mild and pious,— 
The servant of Pan, whose surety was good, 
A great light, of truly good qualities, 

A guiding star, a Paul in his maxims. 


5 Withered is the fragrant, lovely apple, 
Withered is the tree and the blooming plant, 
Withered is the gentle, fair, loving vine, 
Withered is the palm-bough from beauteous Paradise. 


Withered is the tongue which was not bitter in speech, 
ro Withered is the messenger from heaven that came, 

Withered is the excellent, virtuous servant, 

Who was wort to defend sinners against Satan. 


Withered is the Mercury, the tower against the enemy, 

The torchlight of the people, without corruption or cunning, 
15 The tracking hound, who was a joyous champion, 

And the plough-ox, without deceit, to his master. 


Withered is the huntsman, generous-hearted, hospitable, 
Who followed the track and the life of St. Patrick; 
The Oscar, host-scattering, noble, bold, 

20 Who overthrew full-lusty Pride. 


Dead is the Goll who was so skilful and strong, 

Who sent Avarice with his kinsfolk adown the cliff ; 
Dead is the psalm-chanter, the disciple of David, 

Who thought not of Lust, and was not found in Envy. 


2 bDuaséaill Pon, ‘the servant of the Most High.’ Pan is sometimes 
used as a name for the Deity by English writers. Léithe: cf. XX. 12, and 
XXIV. 12; perhaps Lama is the word here. 

12. The last word in this line is illegible in MS. 


14 MS. reads na capcu1, are 
20. Oiomsr =‘ pride, contempt for others.’ The priest is represented 


as routing the seven deadly sins. 24. pmtin: cf, XXII. 16. 
M 


30 


35 


40 


45 


50 


35. MS. Lath’ an corpus, 


. 
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Cpoor níon feanc on feo vo ps0o1m Lib, 
Vo rmoctu1g o Cop on olc so. bán, 06, 
'O'fuscuis. Feans, níon ceansail Le pédrpic 01, 
'Oo jus pé on Leirce cop leis Le póánairó. 


Do b'é fo an Foaipcrdesée neapcépordesés óLuinn, 
Do b’feanpa pon scot rá feacc "nd Ó1AX, 

Do b'feánn é op Clovweamh FS tpi “ná on rónELaic, 
Alexanvep ó Macevon céimg. 


Céile Muipe, cé 1p are 06 ap métain ; 
Moc vil lors Cpiorc, Le 5pso 00; 
Lathann compoic, comoo Pdpptoir ; 
Coptsén Dé, nó son 0d FSpoa. 


Ling an anma pedrctais doplsinte, 
ling 00 Críorc, 0d Ceoiub bóna, 

Ling an Atop, oon peacad anóháibeeac, 
Ling NH n-otsp nsoincísce scnótóce. 


Tiompdn binn 1 Looitib Odrdbid, 

CLóinreac halla na n-aingiol ba gpddthan, 
Lios Lén cneapod 5 Suinesxó Le Sdcan, 
Stolle Muipe ’p & sunna, oj on mbeónnuin. 


Lint don ocpsé éíocnal Cónnoóc, 

ling nd nooll 1 n-am o nsóbató, 
Lins no las ’p o mbrhococ podta, 
Ling no brea, na mban, no ng dpiloc. 


Mrsipctip Luinse san uinesarbaíó cdbla, 
The muin Bnéise on tTpAosail báróce, 
Scfuorcóin Achepion, capa no océmhlas. 
Oo Cuil no Dedsmhain 1 Boeansal op Papac. 


43. MS. reads “ Ken Le cnaraib v0 soin racon.” Perhaps the reading 


is Catain Le cnearad van apgoin Scan,” “City for the cure of all h 
have been despoiled by Satan.” 7. : Saar 
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25 The man I portray to you loved not Gluttony, 
He disciplined his body from evil until he died ; 
He hated Anger, nor joined with it in love, 
He put Sloth to flight out of the way adown the slope. 


A champion was he of stout heart, comely, 
30 Who was in battle seven times better than Ajax, 
At the sword he was thrice better than that famous 
chieftain, 
Alexander, who came from Macedon. 


The spouse of Mary, and she is his mother ; 
The fond son of Jesus Christ, through his love for Him ; 

35 The gauntlet of battle, the guarantee of Paradise ; 
Captain of God, or one of His guard. 


Physician to the sinful, sickly soul, 

Christ’s physician, for His white sheep, 

The Father’s physician, for the impious sinner, 
4o Physician of the sick, wounded, and tormented. 


A melodious timbrel for the songs of David, 

The harp of the hall of the angels, who was pleasing, 
Physician who cured all who were wounded by Satan, 
Mary’s servant and her gun in the breach. 


45 Physician to the hungry, the ravenous, the naked, 
Physician of the blind in their time of need, 
Physician of the weak and their battle-standard of protection, 
Physician of men, of women, and of babes. 


Captain of a ship that wanted not a cable, 

30 Through the false sea of the submerged world, 
The spoiler of Acheron, the beloved of the feeble, 
Who tied down the demons in the wilderness. 


45. Assonance is wanting. 
49. MS. cAble. 


164 


55 


60 


65 


70 


79 


OANTA: AODASAIN ti RATAILLE. 


Eapnuide roca map Soloman céyilo, 
Dpiogtnan blesctthap bapsest oóiLceac, 
Socms poineontsa roti n-a. cdilib, 
Meanmnoc múince cLúmuil, rámóneac. 


Stuamoa Mespopos Seanmnsé sS4rpieoc 
Uorll ná viomup cpio ni fapcann ; 

Fínéan noohte oéapcaé o'pár 0’ furl 

No mbDimanac scoLma. sceannsT&C Lároin. 


Ape Cis Cinn Coneó san focsl vo coins, 
'O'fíonruil piste cyice FÁáilbe, 

Oe flesétaib Laécna, Car Nd Léinénesc, 
Oyjions no nDoanon 00 feoipesd Tap Tóile. 


có on pobal so voinb n-o ded10-pan; 
có ON T-0ep1 n-& 0610 50 cpdr0te ; 
có. on talath sen TANOO Sp & báncaoibt ; 
ATA On c-uirce N-o pUrve fan féinne. 


O'fosoip Tust 5o Lust o bár-ren; 

‘Oo soil Sol Le phocaib parte ; 

Vo feed on Osoil mop dion pé bóncaib; 
Ap OTISedyind wile cus Tinne so cépmhon. 


OTS ON MoEtathnac peann rá Bainlic: 

1 5e4p no Las ’p é on cTACAOIN Sedsan; 
Op n-éuge ó Crbip o'póár-ran : 

Ip O10 04 Soipnm so Flaitear san céipvoe. 


54. bargeal: MS. béargeal. 
61. Ceann Cop\oo, lit.” the head of a weir’; it is situated near the 


town of Killaloe. 


63. Lachtna was great-grandfather of Brian Borumha, and traces of his 


royal residence, ‘ Grianan Lachtna,’ are still to be seen within a mile ot 


Killaloe. 


67. Fan cTApod = gan tono, for purposes of metre, 
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A philosopher sedate like Solomon, 
Strong, fruitful, white-handed, bestowing, 
55 Quiet, peaceful, gentle of disposition, 


High-spirited, accomplished, of good repute, peaceful of 
mien. 


Demure, esteemed, pure, affable, 
_Nor vanity nor pride does he show; 


A righteous man, holy, almsgiving, who sprang from the 
blood 


60 Of the O’Briens, the stalwart, the ruling, the strong. . 


Of the house of Kincora without corruption did he come, 
Of the genuine blood of the kings of the land of Failbhe, 
Of the race of Lachtna, of Cas of the abundant spoils, 
The race who scattered the Danes across the sea. 


65 The congregation is doleful at his loss, 
The air is troubled at his death, 
The earth is without produce on its plains, 
The water in the sea runs red. 


The country immediately proclaimed his death ; 

70 Sol wept briny streams ; 
The Deel overflowed as a covering along the plains ; 
The lord over us all has troubled us. 


The strong one is beneath the grey tombstone: 

As regards the weak, this was Father John ; 
75 Descended from Eibhear, has he come; 

May God call him immediately to heaven. 


68. The last word of this line is practically illegible in MS. 
69. Perhaps Tust is a place-name. 
72. MS. illegible. i ee 
73. AN Magtathnsad: muigcamhnnsc, MS. The word magtatnain means 
<a bear.’ The MS.hereisalmostillegible. It is impossible to do more than 
guess at its reading. Perhaps the reference is to the MacMahons, who, like 
the MacInerys, are of the race of Cormac Cas. 
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os VILE 
TARNZFMIREACT OUINN Fininne. 


An tyuUss Lib-re faolcoin on éicis T on Fill ob 
AS puspoiypic no cléipne ap 04 Léipcup Fá osorpre ? 
Monuap-po So chéicLas moc Séapluip ba pi asuinn, 
1 n-uais cupta in’ sonar, T & poopdates ap ofbipc ! 
5 ip cpusilligte, cloontian, pip cnéaron von opuins uilc, 
Cpusdthionnsa bpéise pda féslea ’p ré pepibinn, 
"54 mbuslod Le béalorb an scLéine ip op paorte, 
'S ndp dual vo cLoinn cSéamuip conóin craop na 
'oc1ú pioS aces. 
Staofpard on coipnesé Le rpóinneanc na snéine, 
IO 17 Tceipfíó on ceo fo ve poppleaccaib Erbip; 
An timpre bei oeopaé ir Flonopop fd óeonrmaóc, 
'S on “byicléipn”” so movdthapoc 1 reomps piog Séamur. 
Ded éire so rúsac ’p & oúnca so haenac 
Ip Boedils gó fcnúoaú n-e múnaib as éisríb; 


I5 Déaplo no mbún noub so citail rá néaLcaib, 
ip Séamur n-a cúinc Sil as cobainc Consanca ‘vo 
SeeoesLaib. 


Ded on Diobloa yin Litcary *y & dubtessare é1t15, 
'S on burdean fo cd cíonncac nA humhlurseann von 
scLéif, cin, 
"Só. noíbinc cop tpiticaib 50 Neuulano ó Eyunn; 
20... ón Laoipesé ae on Pyronnysa berd cúinc aco ip aonaé ! 


XXVIII.—Donn was a celebrated Munster fairy supposed to haunt Cnoc 
Firinne, near Ballingarry, County Tipperary. He holds much the same 
rank in the fairy world as Cliodhna and Aine. He isa kinsman of the Donn, 
son of Milesius, who is supposed to haunt the sand-banks known as Teach 
Doinn, and to whom Andrew MacCurtin made complaint of his grievances. 
There is a copy of this poem in the British Museum, and two copies in the 
Royal Irish Academy, of which one is in the MS. copy of Keating’s History 
that contains the pieces on O’Hickey (23. G. 3). It has been printed by 
Hardiman, in his Ivish Minstrelsy, vol. ii. 

4. Here oalca, evidently=‘ son,’ and not merely ‘ foster-child.’ 

6. The poet refers to the Acts of Parliament passed settling succession 
on William and Mary, but chiefly to the alleged suppositiousness of the . 
son of James II, II. od0ppmacc: B. Mus. has séanpmoéc. 
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XXVIII. 
THE PROPHECY OF DONN FIRINNE. 


ARE ye moved with pity because the lying wolves of black 
treachery 

Are scattering the clergy and bringing them to complete 
servitude ? 

Oh woe is me! the son of Charles who was our king is 
lifeless, 

Buried in a grave alone, while his noble son is banished; 


5 It is foul and evil, it is treason in that wicked race, 
To brandish audacious perjuries, sealed, and in writing, 
Before the faces of our clergy and our nobles, 
That the children of James have no hereditary title to the 
noble crown of the three Kingdoms. 
The thunder will be silenced by the strength of the sunlight, 
to And this sorrow will depart from the true descendants of 


Eibhear : 

The Emperor will shed tears, and Flanders will be in dire 
bondage. 

While the “ Bricklayer” will be in pride in the halls of 
King James. 


Erin will be joyful, and her strongholds will be merry ; 
And the learned will cultivate Gaelic in their schools ; 
15 The language of the black boors will be humbled and put 
beneath a cloud, i 
And James in his bright court will lend his aid to the Gaels. 
Luther’s Bible and his false dark teaching, 
And this guilty tribe that yields not to the true clergy, 
Shall be transported across countries to New Land from 
Erin, 
20 And Louis and the Prince shall hold court and assembly. 


12. modthapac: B. Mus. mdban. ! i é 
12. byicléip. In the copy of this poem in the MS. of Keating’s History 
bearing date 1715, (and also in 23. M. 11), this word is glossed thus: .1., 
pimonnys Séamur mac 'oon VA Séamur bi 1ompsrdce n-& thec cTHbsptsa 
og an mbpicléip. In a poem on the “Coming of the Pretender to 
Scotland,” in the same MS., this subject is dealt with in strong language : 
“no satlabpuic ‘00 Seanbuig 50 Di0sdpac . i 
Sup barpcapo tu nán presbsd ''fuil on os énddo 
so braiceam-no Le hanmaib na npaordil Cogan 
Na sanbóuinc “n-a ppasoalard 1 nopsoib bóóain,” 


on 
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XXIX, 
nsean ui searaite, 


' & péoile san pcoamal, vo Léincuin me 1 scotard, 
€irc liom Son Fess so n-innpeso mo ceol: 

IS Sun Teobnac vo Coiúir sSoete Spur “esnco 
Cném chéacca n-& sceataib, v0 tml mé Fon cneoin; 

5 Son bnéasnac vo pocainn oon E151 pt Ton colad, 

CS). 50 h€ann ni Carpainn éo10ce dom deoin; 

A cnéanmuin Sp cola, 1 nséibinn, 4 N-o1Te OP 
Niop Léon liom Bert 1c aice coir inre Son pono. 


Ip cpoobaé, “r ar COPTS, IP Opeimpesé “r ip olataé, 
IO Ip néamnac ian leabain a olaoite Mp On; 
In péapilac & DEdTIC4, mop péeilteann nó maorone, 
Ip cool ceanc & mata, men fepiob pinn 1 scLóo; 
Scéimhcput & Leacan solos mon Tneacco 
So. heenac 45 €c&Tmoóinc. ché Líonnaíó an hor ; 
15 Tus Phoebuy n-a pestoib tan béicí5 dor amhoyic 
Ip & éov0n on lapraó Le vios}\o¢ vot éLOD. 


Ip sléseal & mama, Mon Serb coir. calaw; 
& hooléuippin Tneacta ap pooileanoa Tnóo ; 
ni féroin & Maiteapr vo Léincun 1 bppacainn 
20 Coothlile cneapts asur minpcoot na n-6$ ; 
Ip cpoopoc o balram, & 0€10 Seal san ó163T, 
Vo foonpad ón ngdlopn no milce vem Ponc ; 
Soopgut & Teansan Léiseanta 00 PTANto1b 
et chéanpinc tan beanraib Le miLreaóc a. sloin. 


XXIX.—There is a copy of this poem in the 69th volume of the Rene 
MSS. Maynooth College. “The Piece has already appeared in ert 
Poets and Poetry of Munster. We have followed O’Daly’s ext: 
some changes from the Renehan copy. The subject of ‘the poem was 
celebrated in countless poetical effusions during the early part of the 
eighteenth century. Her name was Lucy Fitzgerald, She lived at Bally- 
kennely in the County of Cork, For another poem in her Praise, vide 
Sóthnóin Pranotp thie 5eanailc, p. 54. y i 


I2. rspiiob pinn, O'Daly aspirates b, which is wrong, 
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XXIX, 
THE GERALDINE’S DAUGHTER. 


O PEARL without darkness, who hast led me into sorrow, 
Listen to me without anger, whilst I tell my story ; 
Seeing that thou hast keenly shot shafts and darts 
Through my wounds in showers, which have ruined me, 
without strength ; 
5 In sooth I would go to Egypt across the sea, 
And to Erin I would never willingly return ; 
On the strong sea, on land, in bonds, and in joy, 
I would not grieve at being near thee by a river’s side 
without disturbance. 
Branching, plaited, in long folds, in clusters, 
10 Brightly shining, and limber, are her locks like gold; 
Pearls her eyes, as the star of the morning ; 
Right slender her eyebrow as a pen-line in form; 


The beauteous appearance of her cheek, lime-white as the 
snow, 
Struggling gaily through the effulgence of the rose, 


15 Which caused Phoebus to rush to behold thee above all 
maidens, 
While his forehead was aflame through love for thy beauty. 


White her breasts, as swans beside the sea-shore ; 
Her lime-bright, snow-white body of beauty like the 
sea-gull ; 
Her goodness cannot be all put on parchment; . 
20 The fair mild lily and gentle flower of virgins. 
Bright red are her lips, her white teeth without a blemish, 
Which would save from disease thousands such as I; 
The noble speech of her tongue learned in histories, 


Brought stout bucks over mountains by the sweetness of 
her voice. 


16. R.: 'S ac éa04n op Lopod Le viogpup 04 cló. O'Daly: ’S 
c-éa0an dn Lapsed Le viospair 000 éLó'o. ! 

18. O'Daly reads: 4 haoléopp man pneséco. The subject of this 
poem has been called “aoileann thaopda béapaé banamuit,” by 
Domhnall na Tuile (vide dthpdin pronaip mic Seapatilc), | 

21. may balpam, O'Daly. R. is followed here. 

23. 00 pospeaib. O'Daly reads san propitan. 
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Phoemx vo’ furl Seapaitc, ShéasoiS on calard, 
Séimfiún oo cLonnsa Milesd no los, 

Loocpad san caire cpaocta Le Sallorb, 
Son ctpéime son colath gon piogbpos san prop; 

Gan bpéagnad sup poagad Poopors sp Doppors, 
Ip cnéancoin Bun Roice Tyiot-po fa 06; 

Tí'L poopplart ná opsason ve ppérth Cloinne éan 
Son soot Leir on sinmip tmhionla san rmólL. 


Ni Léin Oam o pothurl a néiminn nó. 1 Secroin, 
1 n-éipeact, 1 bpeanrain 1 n-incleacc ’p 1 scLóúó; 
ón bé clarce ip reanna cnéice o5up teartar 
nd héLen Lén coillead na mílce pan nsleo ; 
NiL oon feap n-o beatard o'résacraó oj Moron 
N-o hésoan son moins nó. peosoilpesd o Bon; 
Mo séribeann! mo vescoin! ni féaoaim o peacain 
Tyém néoloib, im oiling, ipcordce, 17 ve Ló. 


37. Af\ ms101n = ‘ just now, at any time henceforth.’ 
38. ná rcaoilreaó, sic R.; O'Daly, ná Tcéisrpeao. 
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25 A Phcenix of the Geraldine blood, Grecians of the coast, 
The mild cousin of the children of Milesius of the hosts; 
Heroes crushed without mercy by the English, 
Without strength, without land, without princely mansion, 
without wealth. 
In sooth the blood of the Powers and the Barrys, 
30 And the strong heroes of Bunratty has been twice 
strained through thee ; 
There is no noble chieftain or warrior of the stock of the 
children of Cashel, 
Who is not akin to the mild faultless maiden. 


I know not her peer in Erin or in England, 
In wisdom, in personal charms, in mind, in form ; 
35 The accomplished maiden surpassing in virtue and fame 
Helen, through whom thousands perished in the fight ; 
There is no man living, who would look at morning 
On her face without sorrow, whose grief she would not 
dispel ; 
O my bondage! O my hardship! I cannot avoid her 
40 In my slumbers, in my dreams, by night, or by day. 


49. O'Daly, ordce, ná Ló. 
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XXX. 
epitalamium oo TI5eaRna Cinn MARA. 


Acéro espe op no ppintlib as Léimiis so. Litman, 
TS on c-éclapr sen fiíúncon o5 1mce&cc ; - 

CÁ Poebur 45 mtrcorlc, ’r an c-é&pco. so ciuinslan, 
ip éanloit no cúise 50 portith. 


5 Taro pesot besé a5 ctipling op Séasaib ip apslor, 
CS Feo asur onúcc op né monseib 
O’r céile don mDhúnac i Réilceann no úuman 
'S pool sop don Oriuic ó Cill Coinme. 


Cé biodsod 1 nZaé cómLas, 17 Spordeénutc so Ldroip, 
IO "Son nseimneaó cig bLác an 506 bile; 
Cill Coir ó tdplord 1 Scuibneac so Hpddthon 
Le Rig Cille hdmne op SCupod. 


Ni’L éagcóin 04 Luod aguinn, cd pootod ase tpusgo1b, 
On peést nóú To Luardceap Le oponsard, 
I5 Ón on bpéopla ós mnó usiple (A O06, Ó, cabaip 
buard %01!), 
Den Cpoerb dda tp usiple 6 CL Corinnig. 


TS on Riflore n-o SSyproarb op írlab ’p an Apoard, 
'S no milte 04 brdrilciugod Le muipinn; 
Có. on Too10e so hddbaypac, ir coill Slop o5 rór ann, 
20 Ip 5n001 a5 teacc op báncaib san milleao. 


XXX.—This poem is printed in O’Daly’s Poets and Poetry of Munster. 
There is a copy of it in the Royal Irish Academy (23. D. 8), which 
gives the title as follows.:— 


epicslamium von tigeanna Dhúnac Cinn Maps An n-a pdpad Le 
hingin Connél bucléip Cille carr. 

The poem was composed to celebrate the nuptials of Valentine Brown, 
third Viscount Kenmare, and Honora, daughter of Thomas Butler of 
Kilcash. The marriage took place in 1720, when Sir Nicholas Brown, 
Valentine’s father, had died, and the son was at last in possession of his 
property. The distinguished lady celebrated in this poem died in 1730, 
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XXX, 
EPITHALAMIUM FOR LORD KENMARE. 


THE fish in the streamlets leap up with activity, 
The eclipse is departing without a struggle, 

Phoebus is waking, and the moon is calmly bright, 
And the birds of the province are joyous. 


5 Bees in swarms cluster on boughs fresh and green, 
Grass and dew are on the meads, 
Since Brown has espoused the Star of Munster 
The near in blood to the Duke from Kilkenny, 


The languid are becoming vigorous, and the great hills 
are strong, 


10 In winter every tree puts forth blossoms, 
Since Kilcash has been united lovingly in bonds 
With the Prince of Killarney, our champion. 


We are giving vent to no grievance, the wretched have a 
respite 
Because of this news which is spreading among the crowd, 


15 Concerning the fair young pearl of ladies (O God, grant 
her success !), 


Of the golden branch, the most noble in Kilkenny. 


The princely chieftain is a protection for the high and the 
lowly, 


And thousands are welcoming him with love, 
The tide is favourable, and a green wood is growing therein, 
20 And fields are growing bright without destruction ; 


-of smallpox. Her father, Thomas Butler, was grandson of Richard Butler, 


only brother of James, the first Duke of Ormond. " 

2. pitincopn = ‘struggle’; cf. múóao nd millead o briincan map cA. 
—Aodh Mac Curtin. 

15. & Óe O,: We have ventured on this correction for metre’s sake. 
O'Daly has 4 'Oé vil; O OE Oil Tabaip busd 0616, D. 8 and E, 12. ! 

16. dn Epoob cubes ir udiple 1 scill Comme, O'Daly. Cpserib, metric 
for cy01b. 

17. ’nd SÁIV0A1D for “na Sapo, sing. 

20. dp báncaib : an DdnTar%e, D. 
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Th10 cuants, ba Hndctaée fd Buanrcuipm Spdnna, 
So puattnnesc ó aie cc an pnurd0medso, 

CÁ cnuartap op chó1S "Suinn nd Luapcann on rile, 
Ruscoin ip bóinniís 1p ouileare. 


Cóíro usiple Cill Arne so fuaipe as OL pldintide 
Ip busanbit no Lónaman 1 scumonn; 

Thro Tuanbuinc n& nodnts 046 mbualod ap CLóÁinris, . 
Hoe Tuenbonc op óáilLLeacc ’p an binneséc. 


CÁ claoél6d op Cpusrdceirt, 'T an c-oon Edip 45 
busóconc ; 
Có sné nóo an Spusodnaib soe nouine; 
TSO on rpéin hop op fuoimine, “fr on poe for 50 
puaimnese, 
Gan caocéed Fan ouasptan, Son cuile. 


TS rcéim ap Hae pusOecTesé nae féroip vo pusdéan, 

. Ó Lémloé 50 bpuse Cille Comms 

Tó n poopploare oul uainne v0 céacc ap 506 cpuardéery ; 
N-o péim cic Supa buan o béar o5oinn. 


24. Sin pudscain, D. 
29. busadéann, O'Daly. 
30. n6o, metric for nuad. 
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Heavens, wont to be disturbed by ugly long-lasting storms, 
Are calm since this alliance took place ; 

There are gathered on the shore, undisturbed by the sea, 
Cockles and limpets, and dillisk. . 


25 The nobles of Killarney are merrily drinking healths 
And long life to the wedded pair in love ; 
Lulling melodies of songs are being struck on the harp, 
Each lulling melody the loveliest and the sweetest ; 


Each hard trouble is overcome, and justice alone triumphs ; 
30 “There is a fresh colour on the cheeks of all men, 
There is a sound of joy in the great heavens, the moon 
also is peaceful, 
Without blinding mist, downpour, or flood. 


’There is a comeliness on moorlands which yield not to 
tillage 
From Loch Lein to the borders of Kilkenny, 
35 Since the noble prince who left us, has come safely from 
every danger ; 
In his own patrimony may he be long with us. 


32. san cuile: 54n aille, O'Daly, which stops here, the four addi- 
tional lines are given in D. 8 and E. 12. 

i 33. nuardtesc ; MS. puainceséc; ibid. puadcan, MS. puscan. 

36. MSS., buan é bear. 


176 ObNTA AODAEAIN UÍ RATAILLE, 


0, XI: 
Treise Le ceomueLL 


Theipe Leac, o Cpomuell, 
& ná Cpotnms see rsoLós, 

Ip Lec Linn fuspamap pusimnesp 
Mil, usécop, 1p ondip. 


5 loppamosoro son Coomhdanac, 
Nuallénac, ná Cinnrealoc, 
búncac, Ríreac, nd Roipctesé, 
O' fossil foro v0 cur & finrean. 


Yappamooro Cromuell bert 1 n-uaccay, 
IO Ri uspal Cloinne Lóbur, 
Tug o ddtain v’feap no Túirce, 
Ip o'f65 fean no vointée 5on “nothing.” 


lappomoao1o & bruil pon teaé fo, 
Ap mac pup sp maoin, 
15 Beit ni bur peann blisdan ó noi, 
Ir sac. nese buy mic Vion. 


12. 54n, ‘nothing’; used as an equivalent for the Irish phrase 
“zon son-pwo,” ‘without anything.’ The‘o’ of ‘ nothing’ is lengthened 
for the metre. 


IO 


I5 
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XXXII. 


MORE POWER TO CROMWELL, 


More power to thee, O Cromwell, 
O king who hast established each rustic, 
It is with thy coming we obtained peace, 
Honey, cream, and honour, 


We ask that nor Kavanagh, 
Nor Nolan, nor Kinsella, 
Nor Burke, nor Rice, nor Roche, 
Ever get a sod of their ancestor’s portion, 


We ask that Cromwell be supreme, 
The noble king of Clan Lobus, 
Who gave plenty to the man of the flail, 
And left the heir of the land without “ nothing.” 


We ask that all in this house, 
In goodness and in wealth, 
Be better a year from to-day, 

And everyone wnom we like. 


N 


178 = OANTSA -AODAFAIN ui RATAILLE. 


A XX II. 


ACTANNA DO RiINNeEdsd 1 boántimenc CLOINnNe 
TOMAS. 


An feosd bap Ere fiinn péin 

Ni Géimio 1 bpéin vo Snác, 
Cuinrimío ior on cearc, 

ón feod bop on rmaócr 1 n-op Lóim. 


5 Do furdeamoy 1 bpdplimenc, 
Ó Cionn cSéile' 50 Dinn éaoain, 
Ip tugamoap 1 n-inoeoin Popes, 
Jet “nan sedipoe os & Céile. 


Tugosmooro ondip von TcoLóis 

IO Ip mó résrós 3r maoin, 
Ip 'eineaú Tuíóce von brplearcac, 
Caarceor, bo 'ocí ON T-eazIpac on c-im. 


ACTAMSOIVO Af OTUdpapTal 
La Fusp spur Te, 

15 ACTAMAOID dP N-Ed046 
Do péip céille osur capt. 


XX XII.—This piece, as well as the preceding one, is taken from the 
satire, “ Parliment Chloinne Thomáis,” and contains the enactments and 
resolutions come to after deliberation by the rustic race of Clan Thomas. 
In this satire the author ridicules chiefly the Cromwellian settlers of low 
origin and coarse vulgar manners, but the Irish who helped them to oppress 
their own countrymen are by no means spared. They hail Cromwell as 
their special patron. The metre of XXXI. and XXXII. is free and easy. 
These pieces vary considerably in different MSS. XXXII. is of consider- 
able interest, as the poet makes the Parliamentary lights of Clan Thomas 
speak, in the rustic language of his time, ‘about farming and other occu- 
pations suited to their state of servitude. The MSS. used : include L. 39,: 
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XXXII. 

3 ee 

THE ACTS OF THE, PARLIAMENT»OF; CLAN 
THOMAS. 


Waite Erin shall be ours alone,, 
We shall not be; in constant pain ; ..., 
We will ordain what is right . 
While authority is in our ‘hands. 


5 We have sat in Parliament 
From Kinsale to Beann Eadair ; a) 
And we have resolved, in spite of Patrick, 
To be friends one to another. 


We honour the rustic’ 

IO Who has longest beard and most wealth ; 
And to sit in the last place to the churl 
Who stores butter until the spring. 


We enact that we get our wages 
The cold day and the warm, 

15 We enact that our clothes be regulated » 
According to sense and right. 


f 


H. 15, and K. 20, in R.LA., with variants from a Trinity College, Dublin, 
copy (T.), and from one made, froma MS. of 1705, by Mr. P. Stanton (P.). 
H. 15 is important in connexion with O'Rahilly, as it is the only MS. which 
gives an author for the satire. In this MS. the eaccpa is attributed to 
O'Rahilly. The MS. was written in 1773, by Rigi magragnaill, of Castle- 
townroche. 
3. Ceapt, T. peace. ; te . 
8. 'nán scáinoe ; T. gnáohan; L. bert vilear 04 céile. 
12. Tarpgear 50 ceane, L.; 00 tpeapgZapse op mburdean, H. 
14. L., LA cert agurp Fusn. , 
16. Beit 'oéanca 50 mon, L. eee 
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ACTAMAOID Sf N-EH04E cuil? 
Map acd ‘anor vo Snót, 
Seappohaca min oud 

Ip bpipce opcailte bLóc. 


ACTAMAOID Pup ap Ponts 

Asup vi lloite vesra, 

1 n-dic no ngopbsdspton po Lóirce 
Do biod as Lóbur on nairce. 


Rivoosé 1 nsac son baile 
Le caite sonm map céile; 
Ip feanenn foos foppins 
Do bert aise san oon nuo. 


Actomso10 San ube 1m nd feorl 
Oo ite oct fon oróce 
Meapmoops ap maircín 
Do bert 1 noopup 506 vise 452415. 


AETAMSOID son on on, Leaba. 

Do bert ag son vo Cloinn Úomóir, 
O’eapla bpnóicne ná raseine 

Jere as conheins cum bur mbocóin, 


ACTAMAOID o feall an óin 

Corc móna. ip bhanain, 

1 Scomoin 50 ocúubnaó consnath 
Von ci ip cúirce vo-Sni spapad 


20. opguilce blac: pgaoilce abur ip tall, T., H.; the reference is 
obviously to breeches cut and buttoned at the knee so common in the 
eighteenth century. 


23-24. &bur ppuip & n-dic sanbadarcay min 


'0o bi as Clon Lóbuir ra cporo, H. 
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We enact that our body-clothes be 
As they are usually now ; 
A low, smooth, black hat, 

20 And breeches spliced and beautiful 


We enact the use of spurs and bridles 

And pretty saddles 

Instead of the uncouth halters that were kept 
In the cabin by the violent Lobus. 


25 That a chief-bodach be in every village 
With a dark-visaged hag for his wife, 
And that a farm long and wide 
Be his for nothing. 


We enact that nor eggs, nor butter, nor meat 
30 Be eaten save at night ; 

That a cur dog and a mastiff 

Be at the doors of all your houses, 


We enact that no spare lodgings 

Belong to any of Clan Thomas, 
35 Lest friars and priests 

Should frequent your cottage. 


We enact that the man who has gold 
Should have the first of turf and fallow, 
So that he may give assistance 

40 To him who first grubs his land. 


—— HHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHmmmnmmemNmNmeeeaaaanní: 


26, é bert v0 néin 4 Cérle, L. 
27-28. Aécaimio an fess porn bers reon ón bFaine: May tAire ap 
no rcéAla, L. 


1182 OdNTA AOOASAIN. UÍ RAT AILLE, 


Sinn uile. beic; v’sonfocal Leip 
1 n-aimpipn op sceeangait 5 
MACETSM4O1D ON Feaf TO - 

Do foopod on, breine. 


45 04 $brasao We eapbaro nd cpoplocc, 
T4 bun Poop’ as oul 1 ; nbíohltácc, 
Aq, con nd viol pao 75. bun $riaca ' 
Cuinn. bun Scuro, on, Léim, but, setomne. 


Actamso1o on wile acpoann 

50 04 mberd. eappainn nó: cnorcóilL 
HD PEWGLDE so nó-Copaí.. . 
le oro oo CLoinn -Tomair. 


Aéctamaor Fon moc veasaton 
Ouine usypal nd viomaoin, 
55 Doibert i-mearo ns. brlesposs ei) 
: ós véanath res nd ‘SMomuioente> 


ÓCcomaoto. pórú bowie ianeny 2 
Oo péin oe if pleacca, 
Do mac-Te ogom’ nate: 

60 ip c'ingion- re. &bom'. thac-po. 


A mbert typi blisdnsa 45 & Céile ; 

So rnétó ip 50 ‘poippins,. | 

Son prop & bó nd & Caonec péin 

'Do bert a5 éinneac OCH On, £410 rn. 


65 —Óócamaoio an tile flearcad ~— 
Nos óéanrar malainc nó mopsart 
‘Diop 00 bert ‘v0 Lácain 
O'Finpliocc CLoinne Tomar. 


55-56. P., 'oo beié,'na Comnuise amears eanna pleargaé nd ‘neath- 
enmnn., Te has bowed for rLeaticaé, and line 56:xéads : ‘ éamh. bpanain 
no Spopad.” 


Bs 


55 
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We must all agree with what he cos 5 
While bound in his service 
We enact that this man » : 
Be let free from watching. : 


a 


If you fall into want or difficulty, 
Or your means become reduced, . 
In order that you may not pay your debts’ 


í 


ir 


Put your bis in your « children's hands. 


We enact that every dispute 


183: 


That may happen between us, and every wrangle 


Be very speedily settled 
By two of Clan Thomas. 


We enact that no son of a pespoctalle ee 


No nobleman, no idler; : Park 
Be amidst rustics r : 


Working fallow or at Be ee teeter 


) 


We enact double marriages 


According to hereditary custom and law, ..y 


Thy son to marry my daughter, , Aes 
And thy daughter to marry’ my, son, ii 


That they live for three years scian 
In contentment and plenty, 

While during that time,ineither of them’: 
Can distinguish his own cow. or sheep >: 
We enact that when any “churl id © 4%; 
Makes exchanges or bargains, 

‘There be two present 

Of the true race of Clan Thomas. 


cn pt 
(figs Be 
k 


—— 


60. T., dp nVingean-pa 4820” Thac-pa. 
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1 scép 04 mbeod 1 n-aitpeacor, 
Bo noespbav 1 n-éiceac, 

Cum & Govs v'fagarl con n-oir 

Le “by this Book 17 bhéas pin.” 


O1alcwussmio vo Cúinc Sippiiom, 
Cuipt Senercorl, nó Quarter Session, 
Acc Cúinc booais nd baotlarg 

Nac véanpod transgression. 


Actamso1o on uile flearcac, 
Ojo mbí cipom bocóise, 
Choicéonn coopnac na Féile Migil, 
Do bert aise cum voypndige. 


Ccameoto 1 n-am buana, 
Im pusinnesc assur reoil 
détams010 son am eile 
Potds56 cools no mbó. 


Cúis pinsinne son atmpar, 


. 1 n-am bhanain 1p mona; 


1ré pin ip sonn oúinn 
Mop Seall on bert redtea. 


Actemser1o 04 pinginn 

O Sathain so Feil brisoe, 
Thi pinsinne fan eanhac, 

An fesd mhaihpear on piolcuy. 


69-72. L. and H. read : 


1 Bcár 04 mbead aiéneacar ain 
5o péanpad o bndtaip an eúir, 
Map bud mian Le na heart 

Tap ceant Le “by this book.” 
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So that if he be sorry 

He might swear falsely 

To get his goods back again 

Saying “ By this book that is a lie.” 


We renounce the Sheriff’s Court 

The Senechal’s Court and Quarter Session, 
Only the court of a bodach or churl 

Who would do no transgression. 


We enact that every churl 
Who has charge of a tent— 
The skin of a Michaelmas sheep 
He should have for a mitten. 


We enact, in the time of reaping, 
Hairy butter and meat ; 

We enact for any other season 
Narrow entrails of cattle. 


Five pence without question 

In the time of fallow and turf 
This is the least that is due to us 
For being scorched. 


We enact two pence 

From November to Brigid’s Feast ; 
Three pence in the spring 

While seed-sowing lasts. 


185 


73-76. These lines occur only in L. 
82. P. 1m cáire agur pollo. 
83-84. H. reads: 17 apn caoin cured, 00 bert asoin so hó-éóip. 
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Actamsoro Le céile i 
O Dinn éaoain 50 Cionn cSáile, 
Més’p Socponsé már Éineannac 
Cup Leip on cé bur Lórope. 


ACTamoao10 ceansmóal Le céile 

Um Perl mícit T7 móna CÁrca, 

So scuimmír ríor?r beanca. 

No haicme reo. bíor 'oón scóibleaó. 


Aétamsoro pósneó no Féile Midi 
00 Cabsipic v0 ceann sac baile, 
'O'fonn so mbiad pé 1 muinísin. 
So brasmaorr * On. _Feoponn. 


1 n-am spospord vo bun otigeayinaive 
dup n-rapinatve ibert bmrrcé, - 
un n-úsaim ir Sult “5cé&óca. 

Ip bun plabpaide “na. Des 


Aimy canbuisce nó buana 
iod bun score 50 Leoince, 
Folsc op buy rúile, 
N6 bun Latha’ ceangailce Le COPS. 


ACtAMso10 on ule nid 

Do néin Sliocaip ar cyionnacc,’” 
Ap OTISeapnarvde bert ceansoilte, 
Ssur pinne vo bert poaortce. 


96. H., mó thaona an 04 Gáire. 
97. H., » An d 6éile., i 
162, T., & gceann.” 
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i That'we may put down’ thé deeds “(ie 


mí Your tackling and. your plough ,, aice 
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We enact all together 
From Beann Eadair to Kinsale: 


; Be jhe English, he he Trish, 


To support the stronger side. 


: , ! 


We'enact that we méet together {i jo. ai SÍ 


At Michaelmas ‘and Easter Tuesday, “' tar 


Of this set who oppress us. 


ema ee op. Pee H . | séis 


We enact that.the Michaelmas, warning; “sui 


. Be. given to the chief oí every village, =f 9° 


So that he might be in hopes | 
That we should get the land. 


i 


. In the time of ‘grubbing for your ‘lords, , 
"Let “your implements. want repair, | i 


Mik 


“And your traces in bits 


In the time of harvest dr ee 
‘Let: your ‘feet be sprained, © 

‘Your eyes blindfolded, ' 

Or‘ your ‘hands tied by a ‘string. 


cyt (RPA pA abu 


We enact: every thing 

“According to prudence and wisdom, 
That our lords be tied down 
pac we let loose. 


103. T., 50 mbiadmoorr. 
113. H. reads “ Aécamaorone uile,” 
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XXXIII. 
maRrbna mic cCAéARRTAIS NA paAilise. 


Ate rmúic pon ppéip ip Frooé ip feasts nithnesé, 
Ip oúccar NEL so Léin Fd Bpacors caoince, 

An Mutmain Le céile cpooéca manb claordce, 

Thé Ppronnps Soevestl ir Réilcean Clonnsa Mitr. 


5 Milesd nip Cloordce 1 n-am corpmeapta on $SLeo, 
Sinpesn ns níosmac, a vraca ’p & Tcóip, 
Primplioce no plomnce osup ceapmonn flog, 
Apup fipcpesc gon fuiglese no Danba, ip brón. 


Dponsr0 bíoósaro ríomná 1nre €ilse, 

Io Coir Dóinn, coir Drisío, coir Laoi, coir Lire ir éinne, 
Coir Log, coir aoil, coir Soine ir Sionna 1 n-éinreacc, 
1 nsleo 3r 1 Scoithearcop caoince 3 Scoinne o céile. 


Le céile acd Eipe aca 1 nolLúccuinre 

Ó Lértglinn 50 DOpérpne 1T 50 clumsy Opuinne 
15 Coir Féile agup SLéibe Mip cd Lingo putors, 

Ir ó beanna Hon cpaoced so Cúise lov. 


XXXIII.—The Mac Carthys built four castles on the edge of Lough 
Lein, and the River Laune “ to stop all the passages of Desmond,” as 
Carew putit. “ The tract of country lying along the banks of the Laune,” 
says Windele, “ and at the mountain’s foot to some considerable distance 
is still called MacCarthy Mor’s country, as containing the ancient residence 
of the.chief of-that‘name. The Castle of Palice, or otherwise Caislean Ua 
Cartha, stood a naked ruin on an eminence a little to the north of the lake 
and in view of the Laune Bridge. A few scattered trees point out its site. 
The green field in front is still called Park an Croha, the gallows field, that 
being the place where MacCarthy executed his justice on delinquents.”’ 
Of this poem there are two copies in the British Museum (Eg. 110, Eg. 158) 
and one at Maynooth (R. 69). Also a copy-(C.) in the Crawford Collection 
of Irish MSS., in the possession of Mrs. Rylands, Manchester, has been _ 
copied for us by the late Professor Strachan. 
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XXXII, 
ELEGY ON MAC CARTHY OF PALICE, 


In the heavens there is mist and storm and furious wrath, 
And all the land of Niall is in robes of mourning ; 
The whole of Munster is prostrate, lifeless, subdued, 


Because of the Prince of the Gael and the Star of the Sons 
of Milesius. 


5 A champion, unscathed in the time of the conflict of battle, 
First heir of the sons of kings, their stay, their glory ; 
Foremost descendant of the great families, the defence of 

hosts ; 
The very ruin of Banba, alas, and naught left behind. 


The fairy women of Inis Eilge grieve and start, 
to Beside the Boyne, and the Bride, and the Lee, and the 
Liffey, and the Erne; 
Beside the Logh, the Deal, the Aoine, and the Shannon, all 
together 
Are they in conflict and in contest of lamentation one 
against another. 


They have put all Erin into intense agony 
From Leighlin to Brefny and to the verge of Drung ; 
15 Beside the Feale and Sliabh Mish there comes a running 
wail, 
And from Beare without pause to Ulster. 


I. TPP FNs0E mith 1p Feang verthnesé, R., G.; Eg., rpéin mith pprasoe. 
8. Eg. na banba; 4 bnón! of Banba; alas! which may be the true 
reading. g. piogban, M. Jb, im, M. 
11. Log, a river that flows into the Laune. 
‘‘ Fast by the Laune’s and Lo’s fair currents meet 
Circle the plain and murmur at his (Dunloe’s) feet.” 
—Poem on Killarney, A.D- 1776. 


12. 1 pcoitheapcap, R. caothrsmor. Eg., ós gleé pes caoirsean 


caointe. ; : 
13. olúcóuinre bnóin, R.,C. Eg. 110 alone gives the correct reading 


of this stanza. 
14. Drung, a high hill in the barony of Iveragh, County Kerry, over 


2,000 feet above the sea-level. 
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Sin lord map Connaccois 50 oubsé veopac, 

Ó Muipipe 50 Sulbsn, so ciuin bpdnoc, 

Ap sCúcuLeinn cum cumoip nine 1 noLúccomnac ; 
20 If cúir tuippe Suil so hiomancac no Scúis Scóise. 


Scop, muipeop ap Op-cipce Luce gndttorrel ; 
Leogan Luins pd-cupod no háiosairce; 

'O'óro éitle bo pé-tupoinn cú op Lan Leare ; 
0616 uile ip sleo ar cubairc vo tére mapb. 


25 Mopb ó céplo Lóm Dear moc níos ossuinn, 
Ap Lessod Don BLSE neathdosa neathcurmpesé, 
Ip ceapnsd von vith ba Fndtoc eolovdonta, 
ó taiptesl 506 Ló so clap na Pailire. 


Son bPolir vo ceansmuisoír comploéc cypuinn, 
30 If son Tailige oca op Ceapnoisil poim opons ná 
buróin, 
ós fortooim op hollarorb san oathpup biod 
Ip 45 mapcorsescc op eacpard1b man bi 1 oTeamain 
no ios. 


18. Mushra, a mountain near Macroom, County Cork. Gulban, in 
Sligo. Eg. reads go c1tin oubbnónac. C., go ub bhónac,. 
19. Eg., 1 nolutéodls, probably for cothtainn. 


20. Eg., 54n 10mapca. 1omancac = ‘a haught ? 
hiomapcac, C. r n Shty person. Tuipre so 


21-22. It has been found necessary to change altogether these two lines. 
Eg. 110 reads: 
Scón no Muipesp man cipoe bud Enat a ocaipoe 
leógsan Luing Cucullainn nao heApo-paipees ' 
May. and C. read: 
Scop ótuise no miipne mup fapoe von tTnéso, 
Leothan Luintrg na scunarde no hapogairge ip eat. 
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Both Ulstermen. and roup sue racn are doleful and in 
tears 
From Mushra. to Gulban, calm and aera ee 
Our Cuchulainn i in force of strength in the thick of the fight ; 
20 ’Tis the cause of excessive, woeful weeping to the five 
provinces. 


} 


The delight, support, and golden treasure of constant 
Wanderers ;_. I ag 

Tracking hero af brave knights of aN Sida valour ; 

Heavy is the blow to the Church’s orders, that on liest 
in the middle of a mound ; 

To them all it is strife and er ane to hear that thou 
art dead. 


25 Since the right hand of the sons of kings is lifeless, 
As the celestial extraordinary flower has fallen 
It is distress to the poet, ever skilled in his art, 
Who repairs daily to the plain of Palice. 


At Palice a numerous band were wont to assemble, 

30 Who did not practise churlishness towards tribe or host, 
Merry-making in halls they were wont to be, 
And riding on horses, as at Tara of the kings. 


All the MSS. are defective. The conaclonn is broken, and there may 
be some lines omitted. 


23-24. InEg. 110 ‘v0 éórc mand’ and “cu op Ldn Leara” interchange. 
To 23, May. adds raon; C., 1p Leun. To 24 both add raon, and begin the 
next stanza with the same word. 


28. & otsipooil, Eg. rio. 

29. complaéc: campa, Eg. 110; campurve, C. 

30. ceapnargil poith; ceapnuig poith, Eg. 110, which here stops 
suddenly. 

31. othnur le: eapnath ap 6100, M.; eathpur,C. The copy in Eg. 160 
is practically illegible. 
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35 


40 
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Rithac Capptors & Leac dtoip, man Coipce fat dion, 
Lainépeac no DLónnann ap Coil no níos, 

Cpesc céinte, chess rótóe, cneac place pan c€4ll, 

Ip c& ocnóCcaim, óT córhan i Danba as caor. 


Ip coor cóise on pi cndvs ó T veapbt 1 Sc711419, 
An pi cónceiresc 0 "Poole asur Oo'Feanannaib Oyproin 
Ip pi-dinbro an condinn ceanc San Tatac 1c 01010, 
'S ar cinn v’6pr0o1b no ocpeon tu san Saipim T ip cise. 


36. ó'r cdpthan i, sic May.; 617 dn, C.; ar Lan La(s) an b, Eg. 160, 
37, May, and C. read, Sead cao on nig cóise po, éndva, 
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O happy grave-stone, thou hidest as a treasure the king 
MacCarthy, 
The full ruin of Blarney, and of Cashel of the kings, 
35 The ruin of peoples, of bards, of chieftains, lies in the 
churchyard ; 
And what need be further said since Banba is dolefully 
bewailing him ? 


It is the bewailing of a province, since the valorous king 
is indeed laid in the clay, 
The true King of Fodla and of the plains of Brian ; 
The true crown is as a helpless idiot since your death, 
40 And it is sickness and sorrow to the ranks of the brave 
who are unhonoured. 


40. 'T 17 0146, sic Eg. 160; May. go tndit; C., foot rmúic. 
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XXXLIV. 
maonbna $eoin hassiao. 


Cnesc if cpesc ap feod nA pio0gsccs, 
Orancpesc bpdin pon sCóise Murthnesé, 
Cpesée ip c184C 1p O1dCHAqL NIMNEdc 

Seon Ós harrec son sipess foor Líosaib. 


XXXIV. The subject of this elegy is John Blennerhassett, of 
Ballyseedy, Co. Kerry, who died in 1709. We have thus the date 
of composition fixed with certainty. He was the second son of 
John Blennerhassett, who was ancestor of the Ballyseedy branch of 
the family. The last-mentioned John was also son of John, son of 
Robert, who was the first of the family to settle in Ireland. According 
to Burke (Peerage, p. 230, 1910 ed.) “ Robert Blennerhassett settled in 
Kerry, and between 1611 and 1628 obtained various grants of land, 
including the Castle and lands of Ballyseedy.’”’ In Burke’s Landed 
Gentry (1904 ed.) it is also stated that “ Thomas, with his son Robert, 
from Flimby, Cumberland, obtained a part of the Earl of Desmond’s. 
large possessions.” 

John Blennerhassett, for whom O’Rahilly composed the above elegy, 
was, according to Burke (Landed Gentry), “ M.P. for Co. Kerry; m. Mar- 
garet, dau. of Crosbie of Tubrid, and had (with a dau. Agnes, m, Robert 
Rogers, of Ashgrove, Co. Cork) five sons: 1, John, his heir; 2, Arthur 
d.s.p.; 3, Thomas; 4, Pierce, d.s.p.; 5, William of Elm Grove, m, Mary, 
dau. of Alderman John Morley, Mayor of Cork, 1718, and had issue, William, 
who succeeded to the estates.’’ For the designs of Blener Hassett and his. 
son-in-law, Rogers, on the Kenmare Estate, see Introduction. 

Miss Hickson states that either he or his brother, Arthur, represented 
Tralee in the Parliament of 1661. And, again (O. K. Records, 1st Sr., p. 
15), she says that in the Jacobite Parliament of 1689 attainders were 
issued against five of the Blennerhassetts of Ballyseedy and Killorglin, 
if they did not surrender before 1oth August. The Ballyseedy branch 
did not take sides actively with either party. They were connected with the 
Crosbies, and Sir T, Crosbie was a High Churchman and Jacobite, with 
a commission in King James’s army. 

To his Jacobite leanings we may perhaps refer what O’Rahilly says 
of him in lines 21-24, and again lines 89-92. We had the good fortune 
to discover his will among the Prerogative Wills preserved in the Record 
Office, Dublin. The following is the text in its entirety :— 


In the name of God Amen. I John Blener Hassett of Ballyseedy 
in the County of Kerry Esqr being of sound and perfect Memory but weak 
in Body doe make this my last Will and Testament in manner following 
hereby makeing void all former Wills by me made this 24th Day of January 
1708/9. 

Imprs. 1 Bequeath my soul to Almighty God my Creator and Re- 


deemer hopeing that by his death and sufferings I may have and enjoy 
life everlasting, ” 
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XXXIV. 
ELEGY ON JOHN BLENNERHASSETT. 


A SPOILING, a loss throughout the kingdom, 

A swift sorrowful spoiling in the Munster Province, 

A spoiling, a misfortune, a sore trouble 

Young John Hassett lying beyond restoration, beneath a 
stone. 


(2) Item. I give and Bequeath unto my eldest son John Blener Hassett 
ali my Reall Estate and Personal Estate, Goods and Chattles, Debts and 
Creditts whatsoever that it has pleased God to give and bestow on me 
Except what is hereafter Excepted. 

(3) Item. I Give and Bequeath unto my dear Wife Margarett Blener 
Hassett a full third part of all my Househould Goods and Plate within 
and Without Doors, and the other two parts I give to my said Eldest Son 
Jon as afforesaid, 

(4) Item. I Give unto my said Wife my two Coaches with all their 
Harnesses and Necessaries to them belonging as alsoe I give unto her 
Twelve Bay Draft Horses for Coaches &c. young and old. 

5. Item. I Confirm the Jointure to my said Wife Margarett which I 
made to her on her Marriage with me and I doe give and Bestow on her 
during her life as a further Addition to her Joynture the following men- 
tioned Lands, viz. the Lands of Currens ye Lands of Urroghogale and the 
Lands of Curraghmore, and in case my said Wife Margarett shall marry 
after my Decease I doe appoint that then and from thence forth the afore- 
said Lands of Curraghmore shall be taken from her and given to my said 
eldest Son John for ever. 

Iiem (6). I doe appoint that in case my said Wife Margarett shall not 
have the benefitt of renuall of the Lease of the Lands of Kilmurry that 
then she shall have in lieu thereof per Annum the Sume of Sixty Pounds 
ster. by way of Rent charge on my whole Estate and that dureing her life. 

Item 7. I doeappoint that dureing the time that the Mortgage shall 
stand due to George Bastable on the Lands of Currens that in case my 
said Wife Margarett do not receive the Sume of Sixty Pounds ster. per 
Annum as afforesaid thereout dureing her life, that then she shall have 
a Rent charge on the Rest of my Estate to make the same good to her 
but the Mansion house and Lands of Ballyseedy is to be Exempted from 
the aforesaid Rent charges. 5 

Item8. Item. I give and Bequeath as Portions to all my younger Children 
as followeth, viz. I give unto my son Arthur Blener Hassett the sume 


of Six hundred pounds Ster. ' 
Iiem o. 1 give unto my Son Thomas Blener Hassett the full sume of 


ffour hundred pounds Ster. 
Tiem so. I give unto my Son Piercy Blener Hassett the sume of ffour 


hundred Pounds Sterling. 
Item 11. I give unto my Son Robert Blener Hassett the Sum of Four 


hundred Pounds Ster. Fál 
Iiem 3. I give unto my Son William Blener Hassett the Sume of ffour 


hundred Pounds Ster. 


w 
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5 Cheal na mbéite moos mionla; 
Cpeac na n-ingesn MuUIpnedsc PiOFos ; 
Cyeac no bponnlas ; cTeanncpesc pooite ; 
Mopépesé Tpéon no cléipe Cordce. 


Item 14. if my said Wife be now with child and that she be Delivered 
of the same I do give to such child as portion and maintenance the Sum 
of ffour hundred Pounds Ster. 

Item 15. I do appoint that al the afforesaid Portions and Sums ap- 
pointed for my said younger sons and children as aforesaid shall be raised 
and Advanced on my Estate by my Executors appointed in this Will 
as soon as my sd. son John Blener Hassett or the heire to my Estate then 
in being shall come to the age of Twenty and one years and in case my 
said Son John shall marry and have an Heir before he the said John shall 
come to the age of Twenty and one years that then if my said son John 
shall die before he Comes to the age of Twenty and one years the heire 
of my said Son John Shall be obliged to advance and pay to my aforesaid 
younger Children the afforesaid Portions and Sums on Demand of my 
Exects. and in Case my said wife Margarett shall dye before my said Son 
John Blener Hassett shall come to the age of Twenty and one years I do 
then on the death of sd. Margaret appoint that my Exects. shall raise 
on my Estate all the Portions of my said younger Children if my said 
son John do not pay all & every part of the same then as afforesaid. 

Tiem 16. I do give & Bequeath unto my son in Law Robert Rogers 
my Bay Padd Gelding and my Yallow Padd Mare. 

Item 17. I give and Bequeath unto my Sister Ruth Blener Hassett 
Twenty Cowes and a Bull at the Discretions of my Exects to be Chosen 
for her. i 

Item 18. I Will and Appoint that my Son John Blener Hassett shall 
Pay and Discharge all Debts and Sums properly due of me. 

Tiem so. Ido appoint that in Case any of my younger children shall 
- die before each or any of them do Come to the Age of sixteen Yeares that 
then the Portion or Portions of Such younger Children or Child soe dyeing 
or what he or She has left thereof shall revert to my said eldest Son John 
Blenerhassett or the Heir in being then intituled to my Estate. 

Item 20. I do appoint that Edward Denny senr. Esqr., Edward Denny 
junr. Esqr., William Crosby Esqr., Thomas Blenerhassett Attourney, 
Ffrancis Bernard Esqr., and Robert Blenerhassett ESqr shall be Executrs. 
of this my last Will and Testament untill my said Son John Blenerhassett 
or the Heir then in being shall come to the Age of Twenty and one yeares. 

Item 21. I do appoint and it is the intent in the Fifteenth Item in 
this my Will that in Case all the aforesaid Portions of my aforesaid younger 
Children or any of them be not paid and Discharged by my said Son John 
Blener Hassett within Six Calendar Months next before he shall come 
to the age of Twenty and one yeares that then at the time of Six Months 
before his Coming to the age of Twenty and one years my Executors shall 
raise on my Estate all the Portions of my said younger Children as aforesd 
to be paid and Discharged to my said younger Children. (Signed) Jo” 
Blenerhassett (loc. sig.)}—being present at signing sealing and delivering 
hereof and when the Twelfth Item was struck out, and when the word 
life was writ in the fifth Item, and when the words per Annum were Inter- 
lined in the Seaventh Item, and when the word fe was writ in the 17th 
(? roth) Item and when the words or any of them were writ in the 21st Item. 
John Richards; Eusebius Chute; R. Denny; Robert Rogers; Tho. Crosby. 


a ae ee 
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5 A loss to stately amiable maidens, 
A loss to loving princely young ladies, 
A loss to the weak ; a severe loss to the learned, 
A very great loss for ever to the bards. 


Whereas, I John Blenerhassett of Ballyseedy in the County of Kerry 
Esqr. did this 24th Day of January 1708/9 make my last willand Testament 
before this Instrument was signed sealed and published by me : unto which 
said will I doe further add and appoint as a Codicill vizt. that my. said 
eldest Son and Heir Jon Blenerhassett and his Heirs shall be oblidged 
to pay unto my son Arthur Blenerhassett ye lawfull Interest of Eight 
Pounds Ster per Cent per Annum for his portion of Six Hundred pounds 
ster, to commence from the first day of May next ensueing for his support 
and maintenance untill he shall have and Receive from his said Eldest Bror. 
John Blenerhassett his the said Arthur Blenerhassetts full Portion of Six 
hundred Pounds ster mentioned in the aforesaid Will. In Witnesse 
whereof I have hereunto put my hand and seale this 24th day of January 
1708/9 Jon Blenerhassett (loc. sig.) Signed sealed and published in, the 
psence of us when the said John Blenerhassett was of perfect sense and 
ae a Eusebius Chute; Robt Rogers; Joseph Rogers; Ruth Bir. 

assett.”’ 

Probate of the will was granted on the 9th May, 1709. It must have 
been on the father’s death that John, his eldest son and heir, was elected 
M.P. for Co. Kerry, though still a minor. To quote again from Miss 
Hickson (O. K. Records, p. 23), “ In the year 1692 John Blenerhassett, of 
Ballyseedy, represented the borough of Tralee in the first of a long suc- 
cession of Irish Parliaments whose watchword and guiding maxim was 
vae victis. This John Blennerhassett was probably the husband of Mar- 
garet Crosbie, and the father of John, who was returned for the county in 
1709, when he was yet under the age. According to an article on the Par- 
liamentary Representation of Kerry, in the Keyry Magazine, vol. iii., P. 172, 
he continued to represent Kerry or one of its boroughs until 1769 (his 
son and grandson being also members of the House), and was popularly 
known as the “ Father of the Irish House of Commons.” (See too O. A, 
rec ells, | Dy 220.) 

It will be of interest to trace the succession to the estates of Ballyseedy 
to the present time. John Blennerhassett of the poem was succeeded by 
his son, John; he by the eldest son John, and the latter again by his eldest 
son John (the son and grandson mentioned by Miss Hickson above). The 
last mentioned John was succeeded by his brother Arthur ; both died, 
unmarried. With them the senior line of the family became extinct, 
and the succession devolved on William, son of William, the youngest son 
of John of the poem. To William succeeded his eldest son John, who died 
unmarried, and who was also succeeded by his brother Arthur. The 
latter was succeeded by his son Arthur, and he by his eldest son Henry 
Deane, who again died unmairied. Henry Deane was succeeded by his 
brother Charles John Allanson Winn, whose son Arthur has been (since 
1859) the owner. For further information the reader is referred to Burke’s 
Landed Gentry, p. 46, and Walford’s County Families, p. sot. 

The poem has been found only in oneMS., R.I.A. 24.L.14. The heading 
is that of the MS., which gives the form of the surname used by speakers 
of Irish, namely, hari, and sometimes, though in error, O hairí. 
O’Rahilly, as will be seen from the first stanza, used the form harrec, 
which is still a usual contraction of the surname. In the will, above re- 
produced, the surname is usually written in two words. 


x 
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Prancpess bocc 00 boéco1b Tipe } 

IO VDosopépesé Leand, 17 bonottpon scLéoróce; 
Cpesé no nBalt, o sceann ’p o orisespoc; 
Chesé na nSeeóesl pan poogol Tríonnós. 


Leogon ba tpiatac, F006, fiocmar, 

Cydda, crallthan, Tmencoc, cooinslic, 
I5 Riogos, buacac buanniyc, bypiosmhopiy, 

Copantsé, cpdibtesc, &Luinn, so1binn. 


Opiese 00 b’feapoa 1 Seapmiyic Le noimorb ; 
Opes san mins, ba Taipe Le ríonbocc; 
Opesé ba foineanta, portih Le poortibd ; 

20 “Onesc mop ainsesl o Soipim oy bine. 


Cypesé 04 maijieann 1 n5lorporb Typos Li tu, 

An t-am & veapbéap peacta no burdne ; 

An opeam ba feapsc Dot Ssipim Fon pusnesp, 
níon thoLl oS bpuncaóc Tu & Capa Ip & DIOS Paty. 


25 Croé mo opdlann, 06540 mo Cyorve-re ; 
Pion so mó vo TcólL mo CLicesc ; 
Twat ndp Leointe 1 Fcomhpoc naive, 
San pan sen Theory 1 Hcompoimn inte. 


lomds bappfionn so catac 04 Cooinesd, 

30 Ó mip no Sceals so Sarllith no rorltre, 
Len oubsé son meapbésl peabac na hinre 
1 n-úin son mipess, T & Lean’ san &oir Crp. 


Don Murhain ip feapac nac blavay mo Laorte: 
Muy no BPlLatesr sup Lapooap tpioceo 

35 Ór cionn & thoipb Le hanforte baorre. 
Súil te bpacaib so n-athapcad fiopars. 


II. ocigeapac: MS. ‘ocigiopesé; perhaps caoipeaé is the correct 
reading; vid. 70 infra, 

17. nAim'o1D, prond. naovo1b; vid. 59 infra. 

20. & Saipim, thus MS.; perhaps as 541pm. 

22. peacsd, MS. 24. & Cdpod ‘Oiospoip, MS, 


IO 


20 


30 
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An utter loss to the poor of the land, 

Ruin to children and oppressed mothers 

A loss to the Foreigners of their leader and their chief, 
A loss to the Gael for everlasting time. 


A warrior who was princely, fleet, fierce, 
Valiant, wise, temperate, prudent, 

Kingly, proud, of mighty strength, powerful, 
Protecting, devout, beautiful, delightful. 


Countenance which was manly in fight against enemies, 
Countenance without frown, which took pity on the poor, 
Countenance which was pleasing and frank with the learned, 
Countenance like an angel’s, his fame on the bench. 


Thou art a loss to all that abide in Tralee prison, 

When the party’s offences are being proved ; 

When those who knew, besought thee without delay, 
Thou wert not slow to help them, O friend and trusted one. 


My inward trouble, my burning of heart, 

A pain that has scalded my breast exceedingly ; 
That a chieftain, unscathed in conflict with the foe, 
Should be lifeless, powerless, stretched in a coffin. 


Many a lady sorrowfully laments him, 

From Skellig’s rock-wall to Galway of the lights, 

In undoubted sorrow that the hawk of Inch 

Lies, beyond restoration, in the grave while his child is still 
in his nonage. | 


Munster knows that my words are not false, 

That the thirty walls of Heaven were lighted up 

Above his corse with senseless frenzy, 

Hoping that he might see its outlines charged with flags. 


27. naitnoe: MS. naorve, which gives pretty exactly the pronunciation. 
32. This line confirms the statement of Miss Hickson, given above, 


that he was still a minor at his father’s death. 


34. tpiocao, MS. cprotéacc. 
33-36., Curious and obscure. 
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Phoebur món n-a Cdipte piogos 
AS cesóc 1 Hcomoaip o Topporth puroTtesyi ; 
/EolLur cus yeotan sooite atti, 

40 1p Lé: 00 báiceaó san Cdipoe & forllre. 


Neypeur, le FOSsp on Coimespcoip, 

Leiseap on muin 50 ciug FS Cioptord ; 

Lins as solfaipc Le fotpom ceoroe; 

Ip fusim no Sronomne op buile 04 Cooineso. 


45 Cd Maonp oespbeop in opm so. fFiocthap 
Leoltmhos mopb so foipnping n-o timéeall, 
1 noeoid o doleca bet mayb, as rionsol: 
Seon Narrec pus bappio Brean Murthnesc. 


1 nStleonn na hUaise ba buan on siongol ; 
50 1 yns Ouméoub búíósoL sore; 

1 nSonc an cSLéibe tp Léin no milte 

As sol ’r as éiseam 50 héaoman peiorthap. 


Súil ndp cloon Le claonad op fiopboéc ; 

Súil, ba. sluipe "nS on cyopcal bo doorpe; 
55 Stil bo mine “nd opurve no scorlleid ; 

Stil on creabaic son sainithe Laoi sit. 


Lath ba téan as oéanath coimeapcaipi ; 
Lath san ceals, ba peorpitesc pesorlte ; 
Lath oy opm nó peacad 04 nortnoid ; 
60 Lath na n-oipbeapc, b’follup san maordeath ann. 


Cpt no Sacpan n-s Leacain a5 comhearcop 

Le Lonnped pneséca, ron ctreabsc ba haope; 
Da cumtsa 0 veolb; boa theanmnoé & intinn; 
Cúl poh natharo von anacypsée ipeat. 


40. 1p Lé 00 báin. 48. MS. éSeén. 
49. no hust, MS. 
55. Son oimth alaor Sil MS, 


= a Rss 


40 


45 


50 


60 
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Great Phcebus in his royal coach 

Is seated, coming to his wake ; 

Zolus sent a zephyr against him, 

By which means his lights were put out without delay. 


Nereus, at the noise of the conflict, 

Let the sea flow profusely over the land ; 

Luna weeps in unison with the noise of the tide, 
Aud the sound of the Shannon in fury laments him. 


Mars’ spear is proved to be an angry weapon, 
Lifeless flesh being scattered wildly around him ; 
He constantly laments that his favourite has died : 
John Hassett the chiefest of the men of Munster. 


In Gleann na hUaighe constant was the weeping ; 

In Dumhchaibh was heard the low cry of the aged ; 
In Gort-an-tsleibhe are seen thousands 

Weeping and lamenting enviously and bitterly. 


An eye which never turned away in contempt for the poor ; 
An eye which was brighter than the most precious crystal ; 
An eye which was quicker than the starling’s in the woods ; 
An eye like a hawk’s, without blemish, in the broad daylight. 


A hand which was strong in battle ; 

A hand without deceit, that scattered and freed ; 

A hand which, holding a weapon, never yielded to its enemies. 

The hand of noble deeds, which were manifest without 
boasting. 


In the cheek of this noblest hawk, the red-blood 

Of the Saxons contended with the lustre of the snow ; 
Shapely was his figure, high-spirited his mind ; 

A tower against an enemy for the lowly and the persecuted. 


59. Lath on nam, MS. 
60. MS. & brollur. 
62. MS. ff Lonnpod. 
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65 Cypdd op on mbór, 1p shónna sniomhopts— 
Apscoip o'Fás op LÁ no o&oine— 
Do pus Le rina bLác no Tipe, 
d& sceann son Cdim, he & n-dpup “íon. 


& pout, & gcLos&o, & Scotpom 'T o n-impje; 

70 & otisesyina, & polur, o bporcsa T & otIseapac; 
A OTST, & Fcopnamh, o n-eocaip T & pi Crpic; 
A nsmon, 6 bpolled poi docop T o Scpaoipesé. 


dX schonn basoin, & ngZeoca T & Tú-ponc; 
TL & mbeacao “r & mbailce ’p o maoine; 

75 & fest poh anporte mapa asup C&0106 ; 
'S & mbuscaill ponte pon mada tu spc ordée. 


AA Scoiminc OT Forpim on Mapgad an “os tu; 

& reol cun caiptil so foo 1 ngaé ciméeall; 

& Lon sen eopba “r a mbeaca “r o mburdeacur; 
80 A nglo, o n-oppal, & ocaitneath “r o Scpoive cu. 


& Zou Luis, o n-uppa T o n-incleséc; 

dA bronn “fr o bruicim ’p o ocue Le biodbsd; 
A scúl rn o scupad ’p o nOrcasn “r o mileod; 
AN bptuonnra. cure; níon mipte oT mumncip. 


85 & scoilesé cata T o mbytacac sen prypiocad; 
& peli ig o ocairce ’f o Poorman ions; 
& scúinne coypnanii, o 5cLuisteac ’ T & n-&oifvoe 
Ór cionn & maipeann ve Satlaib no Wosacca. 


66. no nosoine, Ms. 

70. & 'ocisreac, MS. 

76. This line is an allusion to an interesting custom of the period, 
which no longer exists. 


65 


70 


75 


85 
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A torment on Death, of the vilest deeds 

The despoiler that has overthrown the human race, 
That has taken off the flower of the land, 

Their chief without flaw, their sanctuary. 


Their shield, their helmet, their right, their emperor, 
Their lord, their light, their support, their leader, 
Their prince, their defence, their key, their true king, 
Their sun, their champion against loss, their spear. 


Their threatening staff, their gate, their chief stronghold, 

The protecting wall of their crops, of their homes, of their 
treasure, 

Their defence against storm of sea and tide, 

Their watchman in the cattle field at night wert thou. 


Thou wert their protector, when called on in the king’s 
market, 

Their sail for travelling far in every devious way, 

Their food without stint, their support, their gratitude, 

Their glory, their apostle, their joy, their love thou wert. 


That thou wert their tracking hound, their prop, their 


strategy ; 
Their delight, their shelter, their tower against an enemy ; 


_ Their guard, their knight, their Oscar, their warrior, 


Their prince, it was well for thy people. 


Their fighting cock, their unyielding standard, 

Their fame, their treasure, their sanctuary of protection, 
Their unassailable retreat, their watch-tower, their eminence 
Above all the English living in the kingdom. 


80. ng loin: reol, MS. 
82.  ocup piub, 

83. milicc, MS. 

87. colgtesé, MS. 
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A Lons op forse, & n-anam “r & mootne, 

go nón uthling bpeabs vo Slocod, ni maordte ; 
An opons ba damancts, 1p vedsb vo poaoilesd, 
Gon puvdaip ap bapa nuoin Tasoo ap binge. 


Mopgol oubsé as Conncoib CLíoóna; 
un no Leathan 04 fressoipc T o nosoine ; 
95 Ranneoé maps 04 Otpespcoipit pd TA010E ; 
d& €úinc Té poomall “r an calath 04 Coomesd. 


Do Snác n- Cúile Sil rúsnao o5 paoitib, 
Fion cap phúiLLmuin, Lionncsa ap SíLe, 
Dyronnos ar piuicne 1 ocúir no bFoorle, 

100 Ip ciseapnai Muthan son Tmúic n-o ciméeall. 


Do gndt n-o hollo pin Sacpon v4 Coihoesét, 
Clion ip earpuis, place ip biocuinc; 

Ceol n-o Ceataib 04 Tpheaseú 50 haorbinn 

1 bpólór fornping on cSoapaneis thuimniís. 


105 Monus! mo Léan! mo méala cordée! 
AA Lusite 0’6a5 ap Soepop piosda! 
Ap prorie ctTpéan fusin Séillead op bine; 
Salomon oon 1 scéill “rí n-tncleaéc. 


Monusp! & céile o5 é1S5eoth “fr as piopsol: 
IIO An uspal maopos bésrac thionla; 

Us no Loot ip ppéoth no piste; 

1 n-usignesp, feac, 50 o0té10 04 Caoinedd. 


92. See lines 21-4 above. 
95. Ranncacé, perhaps a place name. 
100. &o Gimcesll, MS. 


i ee 


95 


I00 


105 


IIo 
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Their ship on sea, their life, their wealth, 

Who never stooped to accept bribes—no surprise— 

It is well known that he set free the condemned, 
Without injury, from bonds when he came on the bench, 


Cliodhna’s wave weeps deeply and gloomily ; 

The mouth of the Laune and its people answer ; 
The coast lands are being sunk beneath the tide, 
His court is clouded and his country laments him. 


The learned were wont to revel in his bright mansion ; 
There was wine from beyond the sea, ales bursting, 
Brandy and sugar in the beginning of February, 

With the lords of Munster pleasantly about him. 


Englishmen were wont to visit at his house, 

Poets and bishops, princes and viscounts ; 

Music, in showers, was played delightfully 

In the hospitable mansion of the Munster Protestant. 


Alas! my sorrow! my eternal grief! 

How untimely the death of our royal Cesar! 

Our strong knight who was hearkened to on the bench ; 
A Solomon, noble in judgment and mind. 


Alas! for his spouse, crying aloud and ever weeping: 
The stately, polite, gentle lady, 

‘Descendant of warriors, branch sprung from kings, 
Lo, she goes into solitude to lament him. 


104. The circumstance that Blener Hassett, for whom O’Rahilly com- 


posed this elegy, was a Protestant, affords a proof of his popularity and 
liberal opinions. It is, of course, possible to take Sapanaé muimneac 
as “ Munster Englishman.” 
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"Origpre, 6 olc T & Lean, ’p o Diogspor, 

ós Leaged 50 coated ché n-o atom, 1p 01 Linn; 
Drs O aopoim, sitcim Fon cesls on Nooimpproporo, 

So beagom é as Leanathain Leaps & PnP. 


Tyeon ba cpeon, 17 móncnesc mob inte ; 
Leogon ba Leogon ve Pbóneib Sacpan sorroe ; 
Pop ve Poporl cpdvs Donbsa cloordte ; 

120 Seon mac Seoin mac Seoin ó Dailce Ó Siovs. 


114. In this line the first word looks like alé1$; and that of 115 


O1s pum. 
320, Seon mac Seoin, the MS. reads, Seon 10’ Seon, Uailce for 
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His heir, his darling, his child, his trusted one. 

Moves our pity as he weeps dolefully for his father 
115 As I adore, I sincerely ask of the Holy Spirit 

That he may follow the track of his ancestors. 


A hero who was a hero, it is a great spoiling that he is 
stretched dead ; 
A warrior who was a warrior from the original stock of high 
Sacsa ; 
One of the valiant root-stocks of Banba overthrown ; 
120 John, son of John, son of John of Ballyseedy. 


baile, in deference to the double consonants in mab, Sacran, and 
Danbs. baile Ó Siovs = Ballyseedy. For the form “ Balltiseedy,” see 
Appendix, Document H. 


‘ . 
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XXXYV. 


MON TAOISEAC eosón msc CoRMAIC RIADAIF 
1M1C CARRTAIE. 


Cneso spur 00s 00 Hoipit1g mo Césofsio, 

- 1r o'fás me 1 mbpdn Lem Ló so n-éasraeo, 
Oo bP mo Cporde 1f me 45 C01 Fon cypsocad, 
Oo Cuipi mo padspic Son reióm ip m’é1pTescct. 


XXXV.—The subject of this, the finest of all the poet’s longer com- 
Positions, is the downfall of Eoghan, son of Cormac MacCarthy Riabhach, 
who held the Lisnagaun and Carrun na Sliogach estate from Lord Kenmare. 
Lisnagaun is now called Headford, and is in the neighbourhood of Kil- 
larney and Glenflesk, The family of MacCarthy at present residing at 
Lisnagaun are not the direct descendants of Cormac Riabhach. . In the 
satire on Cronin, the poet speaks of Eoghan, son of Cormac Riabhach, as 
being defrauded by his “ receiver ciosa.’’ 

In the “ Blennerhassett Pedigree,’ written about the year 1733, we 
have the following reference to Cormac Riabhach and his descendants :— 
“Anne Reeves, third daughter of James Reeves, and Alice Spring, 
married Turlough O’Conor, the proprietor of Ballingowan, before 1641, 
and had issue one daughter, Alice O’Connor, a good-natured, well-bred 
gentlewoman, who had by her husband, Captain Eoghan MacCarthy, of 
Lisnagaun and Carrun na Sliggagh in the County Kerry, left issue one 
son called Daniel and a daughter Anne MacCarthy. Daniel, only son of 
Captain Daniel (vecte Owen) MacCarthy and Alice O'Connor, married Wini- 
fred MacElligott and left issue, with others, a son by name Justin well 
entitled to the estate of Lisnagaun, if he do qualify himself by becoming a 
Protestant, by which means, and no other, he will tecover his right, and 
defeat the secret management of Garret Barry of Dunasloon, father-in- ~ 
law of Florence MacCarthy, the said Justin’s uncle. This youth will be 
lost in his pretensions to the estate if he do not become a Protestant or be 
supported by Lord Kenmare, whose ancestor Sir Nicholas Brown (by the 
name of Nicholas Brown, gent.) did by a small deed of Enfeoffment in 
Latin grant the said estate to Captain MacCarthy’s ancestor named Cormac 
Reagh, at two shillings per annum and suit and service. This Latin Deed 
of enfeoffment I delivered, anno 1717, to Mr. Francis Enraught, attorney, 
to serve upon a hearing of Captain MacCarthy’s cause, and defence in the 
Exchequer, where the titles of MacCarthy (quae vide) are set forth. On 
the death of Alice O'Connor, Captain Owen MacCarthy married secondly 
Margaret Lacy of Ballylaghlan, and left a son Florence of Lisnagaun above- 
mentioned.”’—Old Kerry Records, 1st series, pp. 84, 85. 

Eoghan MacCarthy who held a small estate by deed from Sir Nicholas 
Brown seems to have lost his land temporarily when Brown’s estate was 
consigned to the mercies of the Forfeited Estates Commissioners. A 
person whom our poet calls muimr (possibly Maurice Hussey) took 


ll —— 
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XXXYV, 


TO THE CHIEFTAIN EOGHAN SON OF CORMAC 
RIABHACH MAC CARTHY. 


A SIGH and a mishap that have wounded my mind, 
And left me in sorrow during my days, till I die, 

And broken my heart, while I mourn without ceasing, 
And made my sight useless and my hearing. 


possession of Lisnagawn and of the tucking mill which it then boasted 
of, He brought in some of the Egar family, and feeling ran high between 
them and Eoghan’s party, and a fight seems to have taken place between 
them in which Seaghan (a brother or kinsman of Eoghan’s) lost his life 
and two of the opposing party were slain. (Poem II. 109-116.) Asa 
consequence Eoghan was banished, and the poet laments his banishment 
and spoliation in a strain as sad and tender as if he were bewailing his 
death. Our present knowledge does not enable us to fix the date of 
Eoghan’s banishment, nor can we say precisely what part MacCraith 
and some of the other persons mentioned in the poem played in the 
transaction. The Eamon so sarcastically alluded to seems identical 
with Edmond Griffin who resided at Killarney, and was kinsman and 
executor to Murtagh Griffin. From the Exchequer Bill (filed 13th May, 1718, 
Appendix, Doc. J.), which we print elsewhere in this volume, it appears 
that Griffin got Lisnagawn in 1708, on lease from Asgill. On Griffin’s death 
in 1717, Eoghan, his sister Grainne and his son Florence took forcible 
possession of Lisnagawn, and hence the Exchequer lawsuit. In 1713, accord- 
ing to “ Eachtra Thaidhg Dhuibh,” Eoghan was possessed of six plough- 
lands, and had Eoghan Dubh O’Suilleabhain as ‘‘ receiver ciosa.’’ It is plain 
from Eoghan’s will, which we give below, that he got over all his difficulties, 
and was able to settle a good portion of his estate on his son before his 
death. It is to be regretted that so many of the allusions in this truly 


- beautiful poem are still obscure. The text of Eoghan’s will is as follows :— 


_Whereas I Owen McCarthy of Lisnagaune In the County of Kerry 
Gentle. do, being some what infirm, am free and willing to dispose of 
my Interest In manner and form following : 

Imprimis. I leave and bequeath unto my wife Margrett McCarthy 
the sum of twelve pounds per annum dureing her life, that to be Paid by 
two gales yearly out of the lands of Scronedirragh. 

Secondly. I leave and bequeath unto my grand daughter Margrett 
Keeffe, the sum of Sixty Pounds ster., out of the lands of Scronedirragh 
or any other part of my Interest that I have not disposed of before the 
date hereof. 

3rdly. I leave and bequeath unto my Daughter Anna McCarthy, alias 
Moriarty, The sum of six pounds per annum out of the lands which Daniel 
Croneen holds from me, The said sum to be paid by two gales yearly untill 
she is paid ye sum of Forty Pounds Sterl. 
; P 
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5 ba vem (46 v0 ture pd néolorb 
loc mes ceannyps, ceann nd poopplart ; 
Coils vin com Cloinn on cé fin; 
Lon o mbid, & mbpis T o n-éirescc, 


& sclopso cpusid, & o0TUds *r & n-éroe; 

IO A ewe copnaim noim olfoipc no. braolcon ; 
& scnhenn bagop cum pespoim 1 bplér10 tu; 
A scpuse Fé poeitheall ve fiop son béim Tu. 


ó ngleacarde tupa 1 n-uóc on boogait, 
(AH 5Cuculainn ‘oo Suim cum péroeis, 

I5 & Zcomaipc 1 mbeapnain nómao so cnéan cú, 
Sé sun curcip Le muiur on éitís. 


Item. I leave begueath and order that Arthur Herbert Esg. may be 
paid the sum of eight pounds sterl. and Daniel O'Donoghue the sum of 
eight pounds sterl., the said sums to be paid out of my Interest. I like- 
wise order that Richard Galloway of Killarny may be paid the sum of 
four pounds sterl. 

I likewise order that Micahel Morrough of Corke may be Paid the 
sum of one Pound fiveteen shillings and fourpence out of my said Interest. 
I likewise order that Dennis Slattery and Conner Slattery of Corke may be 
paid the sum of Four Pounds eighteen shillings Sterl. for wch I past my bond. 

Item. I order ten Pounds for my funeral Expenses, and the sum of 
ten pounds for charitable uses, to be disposed of as my overseers shall 
think proper. 

Item. Whereas I have upon Articles of Intermarriage between my 
son Florence McCarty and Garrett Barry’s daughter, have settled and 
confirmed the Plowland of Lisnagaune Leameigligsane, Rossagru (?), 
as is mentioned In Articles perfected between said parties I do by this, 
as being my last will and testament, Confirm ye same. 

Item. I have assigned a Lease perfected by the Lord Kenmare to 
me of the three plowlands of Lisnagaune and Caranesliggach &ca. unto 
Charles McCarty of Rathduff Gentle., The said Lease bearing date the 
twenty seventh day of September one thousand seven hundred and 
twenty for a valuable consideration & in trust for my children; if he 
pleases when he is paid the sum of one hundred pounds sterl. is paid of (?) 
and Discharged with the Lawful Interest thereon. I do likewise recom- 
mend unto Charles McCarty to pay a reasonable part of my Debts and 
Legacys before mentioned which I hope he will perform, as I take him 
to be my best of ffriends, and that as my yearly Income will allow it. 

Item. I order that after paying all the aforesaid Debts Expences 
and Legacys or any other Debts that I do not at present recollect, that 
all the Lands of Scronedirragh BarroughDuffe, Lisbabigh, Knockanaroe 
and Knockihighane, the said Lands to be left to my son Daniel McCarty 
and his issue meale Lawfully begotten (subject to ye rent that I was to 
pay), and for want of issue meale In Daniel McCarthy that the said Lands 
Shall come to my son Florence McCarthy and his issue meale and for 
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5 It was from my house that there fell under a cloud 
A nimble, mild hero, the head of noble chieftains ; 
A door of protection for my children was he ; 
The store of their food, their vigour and their power. 


Thou wert their helmet of steel, their axe, and their armour, 

Io Their shield of defence against the growl of the wolves, 
Their threatening staff with which to stand in the contest ; 
Their rick covered for ever without blemish ; 


Their warrior wert. thou in the breast of danger ; 
Their Cuchulainn to invoke as a peacemaker ; 

Their protection in the gap of the enemy with might ; 
Though thou hast fallen by means of Muiris the liar. 


H 
On 


want of Issue meale In any or Either of them that it shall come to the 
right heir of any or either of them. I do further order and desire and 
bequeath that the Lands of Lisnagaune which I formerly settled upon 
Florence McCarty shall come to Daniel McCarty and his issue meale for 
want of issue meale In Florence McCarty my son. I doe hereby revoke 
all wills and settlements that I formerly made as far as ye law will allow. 
I do hereby Likewise Impower Daniel McCarty my Eldest son to raise 
one hundred pounds for each of his daughters upon ye above Lands or 
upon the whole, if ever it comes In his power. And I doe hereby 
Likewise impower my son Florence McCarty to raise the sum of two 
hundred Pounds for two of his Daughters If any he should have. 

Item. I leave my wife Margrett McCarthy my sole Executrix, and 
if my Lord Kenmare pleases to be so kind as to be one of my Overseers 
of this my last will and Testament I doe hereby desire ye favour of Daniel 
O Donoghue and Garrett Barry of Derryleagh to be overseer of my will 
likewise. witness my hand and seal this sixth day of November 1724 
four Owen mcCarthy. In the prents. of us, Dennish O'Keeffe, Jam. 
Barry, Daniel Rahily, Michll. Rahily. 

Probate of the above will was granted on the 6th of April, 1738. 

) Eoghan 's kinsmen at Lisnagaun, to quote Miss Hickson, ‘‘ won and 

retained the good-will and esteem of men of all creeds and parties.” — 
O. É. Rec., vol. ii., p. 127, note. Indeed the reputation of this family in our 
own day for large-hearted generosity makes us enter into the poet’s 
feelings in speaking of Eoghan’s benevolence towards his children, There 
is a copy of this poem in Eg. 94, and another (incomplete) in R.I.A. 23. C. 21. 


2. A. reads 1 mbpón so 'oeo. 

3. A. reads vo bar mo Cli 1p mo Enorde. 

5. In this and following lines the poet refers to the downfall of Eoghan 
MacCarthy Riabhach. ; 

9-16. & in these lines refers to cloinn in 7. In these two stanzas 
Eoghan is described in various military terms as the defence of the poet’s 
children, 

12. cpusé poor pceimesll, a rick with its heap like a pent-house; the 
TceimealL is the portion jutting out. 

16. It was Muiris got Eoghan’s lands, but who he was is uncertain. 
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& mbanc 'r & mbáo 'r & N-Sptoe réin cú, 
& leosan '“r o Teobsac & sceann 'T & vpéinnesd, 
A lonnnaó poloip 1 nooipceacc TLéibe, - 

20 °S & otp10t cearc T & Mesp TOT éamnn. 


A sostihilesd neancburóeanmhA, poopos, 
Colma, céiproeatnail, poaroeamail, poobpoc, 
Cunsce, Cpdds, MOOS, m&o1vós; 
Rigestharl, peaccihop, potthap pérmesc. 


25 Fiopoligtesc, foparca, porpciLL son oon Locc, 
Soéma, rorlbip, pocoip n-o Tpért1b 
Clistamuil, pioncamuit, parorteaminl, béapoc, 
Ouinedes, 01004, c16LL ma, pérnglic. 


Dotamuil, opcaos, cumapaé, THéanmsap, 
30 “'ás no bfeop Fuoip ceannur Eipeonn ; 

De fleaécaib Cogain thom, 1p Erbin, 

1p Coir tiie Come, 1 ngoil nán cheocaó, 


Eipeathan no pesct, ip Aongsur, 

AX brócain Moga, a5up Conn no ocnéancec 
35 & thoc-pon ANT Fusip ceannup éilse 

Caipbpe, ip Cor; an Floit, ip Néill Oud. 


A bnótain Feapsup calma cpéaccac, 
Ip 1ugoine mop on Lortne Léanman, 
Ceatlocan Capit vo copooop chéimTe, 

40 1p Oman Lép cpeapcpod Clonns Cunsérnaur. 


1g. pléibe tu, A. 

20. mear, perh. “fruit,” hence “heir.” 

22. chipoesthail, A. cedoatiail. 

22-29. Some of the adjectives in this list may seem to contradict one 
another, but there is no real contradiction between fiontathul and 
poorteathurl, etc. It is not to be expected that such lists are grouped 
in regular order according to meaning. Assonance and alliteration have 
more to do with their position than the sense. 

30. 0748: B.-0' psig, A. 0’ FÁIS. 


Pe ma 
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Their bark, their boat, their prosperous vessel art thou ; 
Their hero, their warrior, their leader, and their champion ; 
Their blaze of light in the darkness of the mountain ; 

20 And their true lord, and their esteem beyond Erin ; 


Their noble warrior of strong companies, 
Gallant, friendly, ingenious, keen, 

Valiant, brave, proud, stately, 

Princely, commanding, fortunate, powerful ; 


25 Of just laws, grave, strong, faultless, 
Quiet, cheerful, steady in his virtues, 
Stout-hearted, fond of carouse, philosophic, polite, 
Manly, pious, sensible, of calm wisdom ; 


Handsome, Oscar-like, able, mighty, 

30 With the valour of the men who obtained the ener of Erin; 
Of the progeny of Eoghan Mor, and of Eibhear, 
And of Cas, son of Corc, who was not subdued in bravery. 


Eireamhan of the laws and Aongus, 
His kinsmen, Mogha, and Conn of the strong battles, ' 

35 Art, his son again, who obtained the sovereignty of Eilge, 
Cairbre, and Cas the chieftain, and Niall Dubh. 


Fergus was his kinsman, strong, wounding, 

And Iughoine Mor, the afflicting breeze, 

Ceallachan of Cashel, whom they turned back for a time, 
40 And Brian, by whom the children of Turgesius were laid low 


31-40. The kings here mentioned belong to the highways of Irish 
history. | é 

33. Cinothan no por, IN 35. e ice: pérle, A. 

39. The subject of ¢apaoap is Clanna Cunsériur, that is, the Danes. 
For an account of Ceallachan’s wars with the Danes, see O’Halloran’s 
History of Iveland, vol. iii., pp. 213 et seg. Also Torwigheacht Cheallachain 
Chaisil, Ed. Buggé, and Keating, vol. iii. (I. T. Soc.). For a discussion 
on the name Turgesius, see Todd’s Way of the Gaedhil with the Gaiil, 
Introd. li. 
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45 


50 


55 


6o 


DÁncA &00óSsóin uil RATAILLE. 


bráca S&01L oo blúom Wi Laogaitie, 
Seasóin an oiomoair fiocmaipn écc 15, 

Aovs thie Cuinn nd clao1desd 1 n-son oul, 
Oo pus & Duíóean Tap TUINN 1 n-éinfeacc. 


Ip piop Le n-athopc 1 n-annoloé Erpieonn, 
Sup cu on ceap ve flesccaib oéssoin i; 
Troe nó Maoinge on Copainn 'r on cSlérbe, 
On 04 Cic so Fiopnorsib SLéibe Miz. 


& bpdcaip tip no mDúncac éocraé, 

Ui Conéubaipn fuoin clú Le osonnoéc, 

tí Oorhnaritl nán Leonsad oy son con, 

Ip Ui Rusipo Clitharl no Lúineac ngléigest. 


Dpdtoip sap 00 Mac tí NEL cu, 

patoip Horo Mí Ceatlars ’p o céile, 
Dpdtoin slain von Pyonnpoa Séamurz, 
Oo péip mop cancap 1 Solcoaip no poaopplart. 


bDrácain 'OomnaillL cnóin 6 Déanna, 

Ip Clanna Suibne v0 bí n-0 Leocaib, 
Oownarll Com nop fill 6 oon cat, 

Ip OomnaallL Spore, ceann vipnesc Eipeann. 


bráca 0 Syropliocce Ui féasóin, 
pdtoin fry Ceann Cuinc na scaolta, 
pstorp Ouib ve flioéc na ngsopca, 

ip Mic Finns. vo b'fíonLaoc in’ SONS. 


41. pyoth for ppéath, as often. 45. n-athane: n-A1óJwr, A. 
46. vesgoimg: ve1g-10naig, B.: veagnais, A. 

53. Né&LL: Baogail, A. 

56. The Psalter of Cashel is meant; cf. XIV. 71. 

57-60. This stanza refers mainly to the O’Sullivans: the principal 


branches were—O’Sullivan Mor of Dunkerron, the O’Sullivans of Beare, 
of Capanacoise, of Ardea, and of Tomies. The MacGillicuddys were also 
a branch of the O’Sullivans. Aodh Dubh was common ancestor to the 


“errs 
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A kinsman in blood to the stock of O’Leary ; 

Of Seaghan an Diomais, the fierce, the mighty ; 

Of Aodh son of Conn, who was not overcome in any struggle ; 
Who took his troops together with him over the sea. 


It is plain to be seen in the annals of Erin, 

That you are the head of the noble generous families ; 
The lord of the Maine, of Corran, of the Sliabh, 
From the Two Paps to the borders of Sliabh Mis. 


Noble kinsman of the mighty Burkes ; 

Of O’Connor, who got fame through humanity ; 

Of O’Donnell, who was not ever wounded ; 

And of O’Rourke, the famous, of the bright armour. 


A near kinsman to O’Neill art thou ; 

A near kinsman to O’Kelly and to his wife ; 
A kinsman in blood to Prince James ; 

As is sung in the Psalter of the noble chieftains. 


Kinsman of Domhnall Cron from Béarra ; 

Of Clan Sweeny who were warriors ; 

Of Domhnall Cam who never retreated from battle ; 
And of Domhnall the great, the direct sovereign of Erin, 


Kinsman of the high family of O'Regan ; 

Kinsman of the nobleman of Kanturk of the marshy plains ; 
Kinsman of Dubh of the family of the Valley ; 

And of Mac Finneen who was a unique true warrior. 


O’Sullivans and MacCarthys. Domhnall Cam bravely defended his castle 
of Carriganass against Carew in the reign of Elizabeth. The Domhnall 
groidhe here mentioned seems to be Domhnall Mor, father of Giolla Mochuda 


Caoch, 


61. For an account of the O’Regans, see O’Donovan’s edition of Topo- 


graphical Poems, note (411). 


63. It is not certain what Dubh is meant. Na ngaopta: no 


pesoncs, A. 
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Drácain T16L v0 Moll no scooles¢, 
Ip no noor ngroll vo pron op Erpinn, 
bnócain on no mOmanoé S0fFTS, 
Mic Propoir ip C15eanna no nODéireac. 


Drócain fine thie Thur on mbéittic, 

Ip on Rroipe 6 coir Sionann no scaoLbanc, 

Mic Moortshuord no puss ba Epéanthap, 

Ip Ui Donnésda an Ruip puoi cuicim cob Leac. 


bnácain Mop oon Tóirceac réim tu, 
Dpdcoip soin on BDappars *r & Soolta, 
Dpdcoip Seopaile ve maicib no n$hnéasac, 
brácain Te2baic Bunpoice no nsLésa. 


brácain fiop tí Caoim 54n son Locc, 

peta busdoe no Ruapcsée nsLéiseoL; 
Ui CealLacóin CLuana Wuspal cnéice, 
Ip Clanna SBuoine óuairns óéancais. 


Opscoip Conpi finngitl Laocca, 

Ip Mic AmLoorb no Leabaipipcpiob éaccac, 
T1905 son 41m DO bAdsD yon tThéancyypuit, 
Ip Tords thie Capptarsg ó Clay Luirc Erbip. 


Tavs O Ceallorg ó Eacdpuim éaécaé, 
Ip Caos on Mullorgs Fusip unneim ó éppib; 
Hoe Tavs bi cordbread ba Sool our, 
AA Opstain o1syie Taos mic Séarna. | 


69. The Fitzmaurices of Lixnaw, 70. The Knight of Glin. 
72. Ui Vonnésda: B. tic Vonnésda, which is perhaps a mistake ; 


cuitim =‘ nursing, fosterage.’ 


76 nd nglésa. A. reads na gcaol-esé, “of the stout steeds,’ 
78-79. B. reads: 
Do jug buair ón Rusécad sSLéiseal; 
Ui Ceallacdin vapail Cluana an persis. 
“Who came victorious from the bright Roughty ; 
Of noble O’Callaghan of Cluain of smoothness (Clon-meen).’ 
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65 Generous kinsman of Niall of the slender steeds ; 
And of the nine hostages, who ruled Erin ; 
The vehement kinsman of the ancient O’Briens ; 
Of Mac Ferris, and of the Lord of the Decies. 


“Kinsman of the race of Fitzmaurice from Belick ; 
70 And of the Knight from beside the Shannon of the slender 
ships ; 
Of the son of Maolmhuaidh of the routs, who was valiant ; 
And of O’Donoghue of Ross who was in fosterage with thee. 


Great kinsman of the mild Roche art thou; 
t The near kinsman of Barry and his relatives ; 
75 Kinsman of Gerald of the Grecian princes ; 
Kinsman of the warrior of Bunratty, of bright spears ; 


The true kinsman of O’Keeffe without a fault ; 
The victorious kinsman of the illustrious O’Rourkes ; 
Of O'Callaghan of Cluain, of noble qualities, ! 
80 And of the descendants of Guaire the generous and charitable. 


Kinsman of Curi the fair, the heroic, 

And of MacAuliffe of the long stretches, the able ; 

Of Tadhg the faultless who was drowned in the strong 
current, 

And of Tadhg MacCarthy from Clar Luirc Eibhir. 


85 Tadhg O'Kelly from Aughrim, the mighty, 
And Tadhg of the Mullach who was esteemed by learned 
men ; 
Every Tadhg who was of much account was thy kinsman, 
Thou kinsman of the heir of Tadhg son of Geoffrey. 


80. Guaire Aidhne, surnamed the hospitable, was King of Connaught 
in the seventh century. A. reads pluagaé, oéancaí. Lines 81-120 are 
missing in A. : : 

82. Mac Auliffe of Duhallow. 

83-84. It is not easy to identify the Tadhys mentioned here. There 
are several of that name in the pedigree of the Clancarty family. 


88. O’Donoghue of Glenflesk. 


218 OANTA AOOASAIN Ui RATAILLE. 


Dypdcoip Cúnrais Lúbais 6acT ars, 

90 If cTIFespne THúrcnaise an cúil buróe péoplors, 
Ciseopno Slinne an Cuipm rpuoin péimesr, 
Ip ceanna on Copoinn ap Cainbms caob Leac, 
Ip chuas v0 tala as cLanna na Heaoyioc, 
Vo ping eatopits 1 n-aiperd son éipic, 

95 Scéws Fé n-a wlinn v6 as Muiypup ati Byér0e, 
Scérós na cubairce ó Muyup ve as Eamonn. 


Cúir mo múin ip oubac “r If oéaneac, 

Ching ap cúir chén t1onnTcnair éao Leir; 

Cré Byrpesd no paorte bpioéthan votpérteac, 
Too Cuinpío no cinn pin Linn “ap baogal v6.” 


‘Do Sniov Seoipire móncnesc SOndIif, £ 
Map Moc Cumaill i ottif no Téinne, 
Vo $níoo Murr Le oligeib o DAOTIO, 
Ir sLón binn 04 Scuimheoc o5 Eamonn. 


IO5 Ón méro nén fronnsed te himipt no méiplesé, 
Do cnesc Mac Cpt on mhean oen THIEDDS, 
Le hon on v010bail 04 Mop son osonnsér, 
SUA Tit: 50 oúbaLc v4 éiLeam. 


An cé bí aca anupiord 1 Scumur no cnéine. 
IIO Ach 1 mblíeoóna 55 1111010 “éince, 

‘Do fiisesd vif 0S mburóin 54n oon preab, 

Fuil » scporde Aiseolas c&oTc&ó. 


gt. MS. an Slinne. 
93-96. Having excited sympathy for Eoghan by recounting his virtues, 
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Kinsman of De Courcey the supple, the mighty, 

go And of the lord of Muskery of the yellow plaited locks, 
Of the lord of Glenachruim who obtained sway ; 
Of the lords of Corran and Carbery beside thee. 


It is pitiful that sheepmongers should have thy land, 

Which fell to them without payment, without an eiric ; 
95 A steak of it under his elbow held by Muiris of the frieze ; 

An unfortunate steak of it from Muiris held by Eamonn ; 


The origin of my story is sad and tearful, 

The reason and cause why you began to be jealous of him ; 

On account of the breaking of the proud accomplished nobles. 
100 Those masters will taunt us with “he is in danger.” 


George used to carry off unique spoils 

As the son of Cumhall in the front of the warriors ; 

Muiris condemned him by laws, 

And sweet the voice of Eamonn as he put them in chains. 


105 As many as were not destroyed by the contrivance of the 
vagabonds, 
M‘Grath robbed all who survived of the flock, 
By means of the devil’s gold which he dispensed without 
humanity, 
While he sought to double his dues, 


He whom they had last year in the authority of power 


.IIO Is this year begging for alms ; 


Two of their company were left without any stir of life ; 
The blood of their hearts and breasts pouring out. 


97-100. In this stanza, which is obscure, cuinpío linn perhaps= 
cuippro opainn, ‘ will injure us.’ 

IoI. Seomppe; | Who George was does not appear; there was a 
George Eagar constable of Killarney early in the eighteenth century. 00 
gniod. MS. has 00 sgnvóro. 

108. 4 fár : transcript, 4 fir; in any case the metre of the line is 
defective. i, is the English word “fees,” often used in the sense of 
“rents, dues.” 
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CailLLeamain Seasáóin, nan Tcón ó bpéssorb, 
‘Do Eup Cosson 50 veo for néslorb, 

No voibesntos fioplosa tpaocta, 

'S & otigte n-a pmtoo bhúisce ap son ball. 


Do time n-a óúncaib uSo21h. SOTTS, 
Opootte, ip ‘041th, 1p bóino, 17 éisTe, 
Filide 1p cliop 04 man Le osonneét, 
Ip €aslLoar Cyiorc ve fior 04 n-éileath. 


A 01% TH op neimh vo éluin no poealea, 
& Ri no bfeopt ip o Atop noothta, 
Cnéso rón fuilnsip o 1one0 as béapard, 
A Cíor ocd, ar é finmil in’ éasmuig ! 


'Do €o010 Sol so oocc an c-é1z\Lesé, 

Lune potlear pots véapo, 

Dopesr CpuUsio SLOTUA1O 45 Téíoe&ó, 

an Foro có Musyup 1 Scumap ’pan coob yo. 


Ap dibipc Cosoin so TOINpese chéicLas, 
“Do suilesoan oct ppotannsa PHOT, 

AN Marg *r on Leatnain Fann sen reefesam, 
ón Chptaé, on tSlainge ’r an Claovac. 


“beinn Cit Clusó ba Cron & caolpepeso, 
AS Tíoh$ol ’r as caoinead a céile, 

Dyuse no Lice ot buile “r an Téile, 

"S an Sáile AS od1l Sul n-o hoonon. 


> 


113. Who John was is uncertain; he may have been brother to Eoghan. 


121. neith, old dat. of neath, is required for metre. A reads & 01a na 
breanc. 


I22. & Ri nda nesóc, B. 


in MS. t 
126. In B., between this and next is inserted an extra line, “ nod mac 


Cuinn naj clordedd Le Foobap,” 


123. & before 1ons°0 is lost in pronouncing the line, and is not given 


“ Aodh son of Conn who was not over- 
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It was the death of John who yielded not before untruths, 
That put Eoghan for ever beneath a cloud ; 

115 And made the banished very weak and subdued ; 
And their houses crushed together into soot. 


Often were aged authors in his mansions, 

Druids and seers, and bards, and learned men, 

Poets and bands of rhymers dispensed to, with humanity ; 
120 And the clergy of Christ ever visiting them. 


O God, who art in heaven, who hearest the tidings 

O King of miracles, and Holy Father, 

Why hast thou suffered his place to be held by bears, 

That they should have his rent while he is straitened for 
want of it! 


125 Sol wept bitterly for the ruin, 
Luna wept streams of tears, 
The severe Boreas is blowing from the north, 
As long as Muiris holds sway in this region. 


On the banishment of Eoghan, afflicted, and enfeebled, 
130 Eight noble streams wept, 

The Mague, and the Laune, weak without respite, 

The Carthach, the Slaney, and the Claodach. 


The river of Cillcriadh, long was her slender moan, - 
Bitterly weeping and lamenting her lord ; 

135 The margin stream of Lixnaw was raging, and the Feale. 
And the Galey weeping forth in loneliness. 


come by weapons.’ It makes no sense here, and is most likely a. 
scribe’s mistake. 

129. coinresé = cuippeac. B. reads bnedrde. 

129-132. The rivers in this stanza have been all mentioned in XXII. 

133. Absinn Cill Cia seems to be the river flowing beside Headford, 
called the Quagmire River, and locally Abainn wi Cmaó. A, reads dbo 
Cinn Cia. 

135. Opusé no lice refers to the River Brick, flowing near Lixnaw. 


222 OANTA AOVDSESAIN ti RATAILLE. 


An §o01 so oubsé ’pan cSiuip 45 5éimms, 

sup Sionainn clomne Loipe no scaolesé, 

An Mains son plaince TÁ no poéalaid, 
140 Corp Laoi “r an Byivesé so Léantay. 


Fionnopput ’p on Fleare on eapbaid céille, 
beinn Tapnglen poor pcamallorb rp éinne, 
beinn "Oslusd ’p on Cuanac TPSOCTA, 
'S on Deopba so raoóumac ic oé10-re. 


145 Nion fás on Cpompesé veo Fan Pppeacad, 
Foor dyroarb b6éno bóman Déanna, 
An Ruaccoé so buoreapta ip i a5 séimnise. 
óbeann 04 Cié ’r & osoine cnéicLag,. 


Ni por’ Síóbean viob 1 mbéillic, 
150 Ó 'Oún Caoin so hioécap éimne, 

Ó Imp 06 50 ceonainn éineann, 

Trán Léis veops móna op oon ball. 


Ap TEdCT thuimr tug uile n-a Céilro óinc, 
ba clor sin 65 mnóib op toob Turpe, 

155 Ip 04 toob Mainge 04 pneasaine 50 hésomon, 
ip be clop usill on usécon SLéibe Mir. 


bean cprde on Rup as prlesd véapa, 

Ip bean críóe b4n no DLónnann coob tuoc, 

Dean cprde an SLeanna 1 n-a Labor éanLaic 
160 Ip react mnó proe op on SCíc Son cneoc&ó. 


I40. A. reads 50 hésothan. 

143. The Cuanach is mentioned also in XXVI. 

145-8. The Croinseach is mentioned also in XXII. 

The other rivers mentioned are well known. See Index to Place Names. 

149 ef seq. After the rivers have been made to lament the ruin of 
Eoghan, the mna sidhe take up the doleful cry ; see Introd., sect. IV. - 
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The Gaoi was sad, and the Suir screamed, 

And the Shannon of the descendants of Lore of the stout 
steeds, 

The Maing without health, because of the tidings 

The margin of the Lee and the Bride afflicted. 


The Fionn Sruith and the Flesk deprived of their senses ; 
The stream of Targlan under clouds, and the Earne ; 
The river Dalua and the Cuanach are oppressed ; 

And the Barrow in long mourning for thee. 


The Croinseach did not leave a drop but it scattered 

Throughout the kine-frequented headlands of the sea of 
Beara ; 

The Roughty is troubled, and moans; 

The river of the Two Paps and her people are weakened. 


There was none of the banshees in the huge rocks 
From Dun Caoin, to the lower end of the Erne ; 
From Inisbofin, to the boundaries of Erin ; 

Who did not shed great tears in one place. 


On the coming of Muiris who brought everything under his 
proper trade 

A scream was heard from women on the side of Torc ; 

While the two sides of the Maine replied enviously ; 

And wailing was heard on the top of Sliabh Mis 


The banshee of Ross was shedding tears, 

The white banshee of Blarney beside thee, 

The banshee of the Glen in which birds are vocal, 
And seven banshees on the Paps without pause. 


150. Oún Caoin is to the west ot Dingle. 

153. tug wile n-a céifvo Cipc is a difficult phrase. 
154. AP tsob cnusc, A, 

155. 50 Léantnan, A. , 

156. This line and the preceding interchange in A. 
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Do sul Clioona cpio na poéalord ; 
Do Suit Úna 1 nOVtplor Erte; 

Oo sul óoire 1 probpog Féerdlim, 

Ip 00 Suit Aorbill probean Lértépiors. 


Do suil 5° THUSS on Rusaécoé, coolbean ; 

Do suit Aine 1 n-dpur Spéine; 

Oo guilesoay oct n-oCcoin Sy Son Loc; 

Do suilesosp sinnipe on Capoinn “r on cSléibe. 


Deon trrde Diino Suill as séahsol; 

Dean críóe 1 oTeathaip on eopbord ’p i céapes; 
Dean ty10e 1 n-Cocaill por son foeream ; 

Ip bean ctyrde 1 5Ceapac Cuinn no nOéireac. 


Dean tri0e por so 'oeon&c ésomanh 

1 mbaile i Cainbre, ainnir oec foopplioéc ; 
Dairleacón 1 scpeatars bur fac TcéaLoib 
’S an can Fionn 1 oteanntaib éasa. 


Oo $lac panncair oheam on Déanta, 

Do fooilesosy 50 brpilLresao opip cusoinn Séamur, 
ón TON ‘00 Tche&xo on Leac fic poéalord, 

ón Lio Táil, n-o Lán as Séimnis. 


'O'éar Huy Coordesvoy coilLce ip ceoLce, 
Oo Loirc mo éporve, 'oo mill ”r 00 céar me, 
An bpoisíosealL ó Éoíótm no raonfFLoic, 
Oo bert as Sol sen por n-& haonan, 


162, Eily O'Carroll ha some baronies in Co. Tipperary. 
164, Tro an Lé1t-Cproig, A. 
165. cAolbean; some MSS. caoille; and also Hardiman, who gives 


this stanza. Csoille=‘ land,’ is given in O’R.’s and O’Brien’s dictionaries, 


of a 


174. bis here suggested that a family tie exists between the banshee 
great family and the members of that family. 


ae 
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Cliodhna wept because of the tidings ; 

Una wept in Thurles of Eily ; 

Aoife wept in the fairy mansion of Feidhlim ; 
And Aoibhill, the banshee of Carriglea. 


165 The Ruachtach, graceful lady, wept piteously, 
Aine wept in the dwelling of Grian ; 
Eight times eight wept together on the same lake ; 
The fairy maidens of Corran and of the Sliabh wept. 


The banshee of Dun Guill was bitterly weeping ; 

170 A banshee at Tara in want and tormented ; 
A banshee at Youghal also without respite ; 
And a banshee at Cappoquin of the Decies. 


IA banshee, besides, tearful and envious 

At Baile Ui Chairbre, a maiden of thy noble race ; 
175 Baisleacan in the tremors of death at tidings of thee ; 

And the Eun Fionn in the grip of death. 


The tribe of the English speech fell into a fainting fit ; 

They thought that James would return to us again, 

When the Stone screamed at the tidings of thee— 
r80 The Lia Fail moaning in its centre. 


After the lament of woods and marshy plains, 

It scalded my heart, it ruined and tormented me, 

That the fair-breasted lady from Firies of the noble chieftains, 
Was weeping without ceasing alone, 


175. bairLeacán is the name of a townland in the barony of Iveragh, 
Co. Kerry ; it is marked on Carew’s map of Iveragh Barony in the Lambeth 
Library. 

176. dn céan fionn, also called an céan Ceannan, XXII., the home 
of Mac Finneen. A. reads 1 brionntap éaga. 


Q 
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185 As syesood o bar T 25 pratad 4 céibe, 
N-o Scoops nvespi5 & Veopicd Fon Toca, 
& cpoiceann seal op Foo n-o Cpésccorb, 
Ip polos pioos & cLícuinp néabca. 


'O'éar Sup Coipcesvap ppotanna as 5é1mn15, 
190 Coillte, coppcnoic Sopma, 1p poolcorn, 

Fíonrcoc o5 piopgol n-o haonsn, 

Oo cuin m'intleséc cú n-a céile. 


Faccaim car ir fat & DEasIo, 

Den trolls ó Faro no paopplard,, 
195 Cyéso on bsp, on cóin, nó on c-éisean,. 

Cré n-ap till o bull ’p o héovac? 


'O'fheasoin Fíonrcoc pinn 50 hésomap, 

Le slop voilb so rollup 1 n-éipeacc, 

TS & PSipfrop o54c-po veanb mo rcéaLcos, 
200 1r so 0715 ním n-o ppt óm Cpésaccoib, 


'S & Liaée pluas ve mhartib Néill Ord, 
Frosurve ip FAO 1p pdnplart béspac, 

Tn uoiple ndn Spuamvs, 1p osoine saopoas,, 
"D0 Cumd ve Vit on bid 'r on Eaves. 


205 Sup vibsjiead an pi ceapict so claonmay,. 
Corpus, posoyit, &baió, ip cLéims, 
porte 01004, 1] cliap no véipce, 
Asup usple na cuoice Le oéile, 


O'imnypesp so Fíon 01 mo peéslea: 

210 So pub Cogan por san boogal; 
& toloath mó bi n-o oíc so mb'péroie 
& Fossil 06 opip Le Linn an péx eine. 


191, B. has Riogan fionnypgoc. 
193. A. reads foétaim cúir ip chúis & 0 sand, 
198, A, reads cé follup1 n-éiteac, “ though plainly. untruthfully.’ 
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Wringing her hands, and tearing her hair, 
Her eyes as red fire, without respite, 

Her bright skin all full of wounds, 

And the silken covering of her bosom rent. 


After the streams had ceased to moan, 
Woods, stately green hills, and wolves, 
Fionscoth, weeping continually alone, 
Has put my mind into confusion. 


I ask what misfortune has happened, and the cause of her 
tears 

Of the brilliant lady from Firies of the noble chieftains,, 

What the death, the insult, the violence, 

For which she mangled her limbs, and her garments?) ' 


Fionscoth replied to me enviously, 

In a mournful voice, with striking power ; 

Thou knowest full well the truth of my tidings, 

Seeing that venom comes in streams from my wounds,. 


Seeing the great multitude of the nobles of Niall Dubh, 
Huntsmen, seers, and true, courteous chieftains, 
Noble ladies, who were not cheerless, and aged persons, 
Who have suffered want of food and of raiment, 


That the rightful king was wickedly banished, 
Bishops, priests, abbots, and men of letters, 
Pious friars, and the mendicant band, 

And the nobles of the country together. 


i told her truly my tidings ; 

That Eoghan was still free from harm ; 

If his land was lost to him, that he could | 
Obtain it again at the coming of the rightful king. 


202. papploit: A reads páirce. 
211. O04 dit, A. 


228 OdANTA AODASAIN UÍ RATAILLE. 


TA10 cpéséca Seabóin 50 hdyro as éiseam say; 
As Lonnpath pronncoy ’r as, pméroeso, 

215 ós pepesoaid for ap Eoson so héisnesc, 
AS 11010 pols óonceó in’ Eric. 


Oppinn por cus Leonsd Léin &n, 
Rugpoor ip Seon, mic Ómair E1511, 
Seastán ip Orspmuro juam ba Bpéeapac, 
220 Muyup 'T on oír pin tug fosoilesd cnéan sip. 


Ip bhónac anoip Le cup 1 n§oevdits, 

ón ceo fo óuic “n-& C10t of Soevatlard, 

Ap op 506 o1cme ve éLannaib Milépiur, 

An méro viob o'íompuis Le Liticap & n-éroe; 


225 Mon o'iméis cop ppiill anonn op gcléin mic, 
/ May 00 cuine&o oy oibinc Co1wce Seamury, 
Oo cuipeod FA PMACT sft Map VEN TEAS, 
‘Ip 00 cuipeasd Cogan ro brón, mo Séopgsorn. 


AtCunsim fora Chíorc oom é1pceséc, 

230 ón ceo To ap Cogan so FÓILL vo Tpaoéad, 
Aipess & beatod v0 Tabaric 06 ap aon ball, 
Ó Sude Finn so fioporsgib Sléerbe Mir. 


213-216. This beautiful stanza reminds one a little of the speech of the 
Ghost in Hamilet. 

214. pronneap, ‘struggle, contest’: cf. XXX. 2. 

217-220. For an interesting account of the Orpen and Eagar families 
who settled in Kerry, see Old Kerry Records, Second Series, pp. 140-212. 
The Eagars gained great military distinction in the British army, and 
were not the last to make common cause with the Catholic Celts of Kerry. 
Francis Eagar, the fifth son of Alexander Eagar, the first settler of his 
name in Kerry, married a daughter of O’Donoghue Dubh, of Glenflesk, 
and so identified himself with the resistance to the penal laws made by his 
brothers-in-law that he is called in more than one despatch “a pretended 
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John’s wounds are loudly crying out to him ; 

They are flashing forth battle and beckoning, 
215 And also screaming to Eoghan violently, 

Entreating him to spill blood as an eiric. 


Orpen, too, inflicted on him a sad wounding, 
Rughraoi and Seon, sons of Amos Eagar, 
John and Diarmuid who were ever liars, 

220 Muiris and these two brought great destruction on him. 


Sad now is it to record in Gaelic, 

This trouble that has fallen as a shower on the Gaels, 
And on every band of the descendants of Milesius, 
How so many of them became turncoats with Luther ; 


225 How our good clergy have gone over across the waves, 
How James was sent for ever into banishment, 


How all that survived of the company were put beneath 
“the yoke, 


And Eoghan was afflicted with sorrow—my sharp wounding i 


I implore of Jesus Christ to hear me; 

230 To remove this sorrow which is on Eoghan for awhile ; 
To make restitution to him of his property at once. 
From Suighe Finn to the borders of Sliabh Mis. 


Protestant.” One of the Orpens, Robert, was the hero of Killowen in 1688. 
But the Eagars referred to in this stanza we are unable to identify. 
218. The name Amos is not unknown in Kerry. 
221-228. In these two stanzas, the general evils of which Eoghan’s 
expulsion only formed a small part, are dwelt on. i 
222. B. reads an ceupa óuic, “the torture that fell.’ 
224. A. has man ox1ompuig, ' because they turned.’ 
225. man 00 cuipesd can rnúill, A. 
229. Atéuingim, A. reads acnuim, that is, atgoipim. ‘ á 
232. A great many mountains in Ireland are called Suighe Finn. 
Above, the poet puts the limits thus: 


On vA Cié go fiopargib SLéibe mir. 


230 OANTS SOVDASAIN Hi RATAILLE. 


Uirce no Manse, Leamuin, Laoi, ry Cloovaé, 

Snavomi0 Le ppotarb’ room Le linn Léim Cuinc, 
235 Fronnoppuit, Fleare, ip caire an th aoin séimtío, 

Rowh Muryip oo teacc ipcesé Le CLoinn Ergin. 


Turcim ns blots mesa brioplaoéca, 
Le nuimhipn nds namoo neach nonimeaccac, 
Oliste no breap Len Leased Ri Séamur, 

240 Tus Muipip ipceas San óeonc Le Clomn éisin, 


lonao mo jean Le peal nib Laogaime, 

Ip cuicim no bean fon tpear Le Tís Séomur, 
tHuimr vo teacc iptess Le Clann éigin 

Cré o scuimilim bop com natharo Fínéaccais. 


An Ceansatl. 


245 Mop Turtesr 5a¢ Votan Le pocap vo yiteap n-o e410 
Fronnsd sac conaíó on olann an ourlle ’r an bLóc, 
Ni ouine nó occa, acc COSA Ns piste ve Snsct, 
Cus muileann on Opioic10 T &n eocatfi 00 thuimr n-& 
1óim. 


233-236. In this stanza the rivers more closely connected with the 
estate of Eoghan are introduced as a final chorus of grief for the incoming 
of Muiris with Clan Eagar. 


234. Linn Léim Turpe, the lake of Torc Waterfall. 
236. Catre on thaoin. The River Maor or Maire forms part of the 
boundary between Cork and Kerry, and is referred to by Spenser :'— 
: “ There also was the wide embayed Maire.” 
—Fairy Queen, Canto it., Bk. iv. 
The Fionn Sruth, or Finn Sruth, is perhaps the Finn Abhainn that flows 


tirough Drishane into the Blackwater, or it may be the Finnisky, which 
flows into the Roughty at Kenmare. 


241. This line is of biographical interest: le peal seems to imply that 
h’s parents were then living in Iveleary. 
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‘The waters of the Maine, the Laune, the Lee, and Claodach, 


Unite with the streams that depart from the lake of Torc 
Fall ; 


235 The Fionnshruth, the Flesk, and the current of Maor moan 
At the coming in of Muiris with Clan Eagar. 


The fall of the active, truly heroic chieftains, 


Outnumbered by the enemy who were strong and powerful 
in deed, 


The laws of the men by whom King James was overthrown, 
240 Brought in Muiris without right with Clan Eagar. 


The abiding of my forbears for some tim? past in Iveleary, 
And the fali of the men in battle for King James, 
The coming in of Muiris with Clan Eagar, 


Is the reason why I stroke with my hand the truly powerful 
foe. 


THE BINDING. 


245 As every loss is overcome through the profit which follows it, 
So the proof of every crop is the wool, the leaf, the blossom ; 


It was not one man nor eight, but the war of the kings, that 
for ever : 


Gave the Mill of the Bridge to Muiris and the key in his 
hand. 


242. A. reads Brean san ceanc. bo a , 
244. cuimilim bar =‘ I stroke with the hand,’ said ironically of satire. 


. ‘The enemy seems to be Muiris. 


245-6. The meaning is ‘ Every effect has a proportionate cause.’ 

247-8. The point seems to be that the seizure of the Mill, etc., by 
Muiris is no trivial event and has had no trivial cause, has had no less a 
cause in fact than the struggle for the Crown. ' 

248. What bridge is meant is uncertain, but probably the reference is 
to Lisnagaun, near Headford, where there is a place still called Old Bridge, 
which had formerly a tucking mill. B. has Cug muileann 4n 'ho4C€10 00 
Hupp pon eotaip na Láimh, 


232 OANTA AODASAIN ti RATAILLE- 


XXXVI. 


ón OedSLAISTINE. 


Aovsg hn Ó Rataille, ccc., an 'oeas ráircine Teo von Tiseannda Optinsée 
Cll Áinne, agur vo Coinnéil, DuicLéin Cille cay, op n-a noéanair 
cleathnaip ne céile: go mbead pionfelB o breapontap as 4 plicéc. 


Vo peoorlesoay opacite asur farde 
Ve péihfionnsd Psoparc, ip Byng10, 

Ip Noo Culm nosommerpic, na 1d10Te 
bí Lionca ve Sr4p on Spropoato Noon; 

5 Rigflart on Cll Corp ó deaplarc 

Do nig Cille hÁinne & ingean, 

04 bcLoinn mac Sup dilip on dic pin 
So origesd pepo ip chásLacc an cT401541L.. 


Do péithbasoin érair op 100416, 
IO So mbésppod an Curhaccaé poin Ora 
On OTHESD fon 1 nséibeann oan T-usosyi, 
An csombsperteath clithail, ip on Uais 
Go Orpeispad Té éao-pan ché Otitpacc 
&X scloonéporde son utmhlardeact 04 pogo > 
15 Séanaó Mic 06 04 mb'é & scíonnca, 
Le poobsyineapc so noubsepoppad 100. 


XXXVI.—This, as well as XXX., was composed by O'Rahilly on the 
marriage of Lady Honora Butler of Kilcash to Valentine Browne, third) 
Viscount Kenmare, in 1720. It gives a further proof of his devotion to: 
the Browne family, especially when their influence was at a discount andi 
their estates at the mercy of cunning adventurers. We know from VIII. 
and XXI, that towards the end of his life his intimacy with the family: 
considerably waned, probably as his poverty increased. Whether the: 
break in their relations was due to any shortcomings, supposed or other- 
wise, on the part of the poet it is of: course impossible to say now. 
One thing however is certain, the gcod wishes expressed in this, as well as. 
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XAAXVI, 


THE GOOD OMEN. 


Egan O'Rahilly sang this good prophecy for Lord Browne, Killarney,. 
and for Colonel Butler, of Kilcash, when they had made a match: that 
their posterity might enjoy for ever their heritage. 


Druips and prophets have unravelled 
From the prophecies of Patrick, and Brigid, 

And of holy Colm the truly saintly, sayings 
Which were full of the grace of the Holy Spirit ; 

5 Since a prince of Kilcash has bestowed 

On the king of Killarney his daughter, 

That their sons might inherit the place 
Till the destruction and consummation of the world. 


Isaias threatened the Jews beforehand, 
IO That God the All-powerful would take away 
From that tribe in bondage their director, 
Their illustrious judge, and their physician ; 
That He would abandon them on account of the depth 
Of their perversity in not obeying His rule ; 
15 If they were guilty of denying the Son of God, 
That He would banish them root and branch with the 
sword. 


in XXX., show clearly that, then, O’Rahilly’s interest in the welfare of 
the Brownes was of a kindly character and could not have arisen from 
unworthy motives. : 
There is only one copy of this poem known to us, namely, that in the 

RE nos Dias 

2. néihfíonnaó: néimfíonnar, MS, 

7. dilip: dioLaiy, MS. 

Ia. éao-ren, metrica] for 140-ron. 

15. MS. reads mbé gceronncarve. 


234 


20 
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Ip mop pin tus 016 cumsip oúinne, 
Top éir bert 1 Scuthanspoe so. mop, 
Ciseopne, sour Syoflart, if pyionnpe, 
Sewe nic, 1p úncLoseo óil; 
Ban cropod n-0 cóilib “ré an Dhúnac, 
ón bísócoc san cunncer von clos; 
1anneim op Cedpoae no noúilib 
& otpioctplioéc vo Lonnpsth n-o noeotó. 
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In like manner has a mighty God given to us, 
After we had been in sore straits, 
A lord, a high chieftain, a prince, 
A shield of strength, a new golden helmet ; 
That is Browne, without flaw on his fame, 
Who maintains multitudes without reckoning ; 
I beseech the Creator of the elements 
That their lordly progeny may brightly flourish after them. 


236 OANTA AODASAIN 11 RATAILLE. 


XXXVII. 
FAILTINS VO ROIM SOOASZ4N. 


william an maoláin ta mupésds, 00 cothns1d 1 n-aice Le Dale 
Ballos, ccc., vo Aovagan ta Rataille. 1p athlard a biteap an Cape 
éisre 1001S OAIT Ui 1anfplata 1 mbaile Muinne, asuT vo cusltop put 
Hotassin amus spur é 45 ceaóc pA Oé1n on ise. b'é william an c-son 
rouine athdin 04 paid ipcig, vo’ atin Sut Avdagdin, asup vo Labain map 
Leanor As Failoiugad poithe:— , " 


Dreacnuisim cuiple Geantcumspars Aoóssóin sunn, 

ós tesct poor'n oculoig Teo cuiLce ve céill rá snaoi, 

Ni taitigesad sib-pe op an mbile “r níon D'aon o'bui 
'OC&O1D, Sa 

'S le 'oesascnotóe écumainn oo óumam 06 céso 
0 pailero1b~. 


Oubasipct Aovagdn 04 fyeapypiad :'— 


5 & Sleacurvde Clirte ven fuipinn ba faon pé Snith, 
Ve CLannaib c1md no bfionnathec cé T4109 fio, 
So maptso1 mle pd ouille can céso fd Cní 
Ap Slancip Cipm op Cimber purine cnéanLáin Laoi. 


XXXVIT.—William an Mhaolain, who composed the above stanza 
of welcome for O’Rahilly, was a contemporary of his, and a native of 
Crookstown, Co. Cork. A few poems by him occur in the MSS. in the 
Royal Irish Academy. These two stanzas have come down by oral tradi- 
tion. We have received them from Mr. Patrick O’Crowley, of Macroom, 
in whose family poetical lore has lingered, and who may be trusted to 
have kept the correct tradition. Indeed internal evidence marks the 
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XXXVI. 
A WELCOME TO O’RAHILLY. 


William Murphy, alias an Mhaolain, who lived near Crookstown, 
composed this for Egan O’Rahilly. A Bardic Court was being held in the 
house of David O’Herlihy at Ballyvourney, and the voice of Egan was 
heard as he came toward the house. William was the only one of the 
party inside who recognized Egan’s voice, and he spoke as follows, wel- 


- coming him :— 


I RECOGNIZE the note of a man of true power, the witty 
Egan, 
Approaching this height, full of wisdom and respect, 


You have not been acquainted with the great man, nor 
does he belong to your side, 


And with friendliness of heart I bespeak for him an hundred 
of welcomes. 


Egan said in answer to him :— 


5 Doughty contender, of a tribe that was noble of action, 

Descendant of a race of fair sons, though they be in 
adversity, i 

May you all live and bloom for over three hundred years 


On the dry fair land along the marge of the full-flowing 
Tee. 


stanzas as genuine. It is worth noting that there is in the Parish of 
Crookstown a townland called 1nre tuí Raéaille, or Incharahilly. Whether 
the place was named from an ancestor of the poets, or not, it is 
impossible to say. In any case it goes to show that the surname is a 
well-established one in Munster. 

I. Dheacnuisim ; bpertmgim, O'C. 

5. Snith: nim, O'C 


238 OSNTA AODASAIN UÍ RATAILLE. 


NOOO Pode 
sor OOMNAILL NA TUILe. 


Ao 00 Seallar o físe so Tapard 
Don picesé poillesé, prsinpanncac ; 

Cnaoirce cpeacs, conmpctesc, ceayitoc, 
Caoé 1 5ceaycoib puncathloéc. 


5 1 nviogeilc maples poor 00 ppeabsd 
O’pionfuil Sealeuipc Fionnthuthan, 
Snoigpeso PCapits, & Lís ie & Lesca, 
'S o Cnorde pan sparc owipic óúLcúnóa. 


Millcesé mestra, ip mislic mear, 
IO Ip míne op mannop múiriúnca.; 
Scooimre pepsipte, 5oing5e 5415, 
An repsoille breallae bunoún ac, 


XXXVIII.—This bitter satire on O'Rahilly, to which his no less 
bitter reply is appended, was composed by Domhnall na Tuile 
MacCarthy, whose patron was Tadhg an Duna. That chieftain died 
in 1696, and MacCarthy wrote an elegy on the occasion. Some time 
after the sad event O’Rahilly visited the locality, and wrote his poem 
in praise of Warner (X.). It is perhaps on this occasion that he incurred 
the wrath of Domhnall na Tuile. After the death of his patron, Domhnall, 
it is said, betook himself to a place called Coolnasnaghty on the east side 
of the Bandon river, opposite to Tocher, and there, from a rocky eminence, 
never tired of feasting his eyes on that beloved vale. 

When he lay on his death-bed the priest who attended him told him 
he should never more behold Tocher. When the priest had left, determined 
to falsify the prophecy, Domhnall rose from his bed, and, weak as he was,. 
crawled to his favourite rock, whence he could behold it once more, and 
having taken one last look at the deserted vale, expired. On the spot 
where he died there is a heap of stones still pointed out, called “ Leacht 
Dhomhnaill na Tuile.” very visitor increases it by a stone. 
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IXXXVIII. 


THE SATIRE OF DOMHNALL NA TUILE. 


I PROMISED to compose a satire quickly 

For the dissipated wretch, slow in versification ; 
A consumptive, diseased, foreign, ragged, 

Dull in questions of exactness. 


5 In revenge for his reproaching a poet descended 
Of the true blood of bright Corc of fair Munster, 
I shall file down his entrails, his complexion, his cheek,. 
And his heart for the idiotic morose boor. 


A wretch, cowardly, bereft of wisdom, 
IO Most disposed to the rocking of sleepiness ; . 
A low sluggard, a hungry fop, 
Is the awkward blundering untidy fellow. 


: In some of the manuscripts consulted the first pieceis given as the com- 

position of Donnchadh Caoch O'Mahony, who was famed as a satirist. 
These include B. 38 and the Maynooth MS. (x.). L. 24, which was written 
by Diarmuid O Mulchaoine, had originally as title “ Donnésd Cave O: 
matgothns, ccc.” This was marked out, and above it was written, 
probably by O’Curry, ‘ Dothnall mac Vonnéar, slrar no Tuile vo 
dodagan Ó Ratgsile.”? Again, O’Curry, in his catalogue, states that the- 
poem is the composition of Domhnall na Tuile. His authority may have 
been C. 32, where the poem is attributed to Domhnall na Tuile. L. 6, 
which was written by John O’Daly, and 24. L. 32 give Eoghan an Mheirin 
MacCarthy as the author. All the MSS. are more or less corrupt, and 
the translation is in some places merely tentative. Indeed compositions. 
of this class suffer severely from any attempt at translation. 


4. puncathLatc; ppancpils, B. 38. 
Io. mtipiincs; B. 38 has mtppunco- 


240 OSNTA AODASAIN ti RATAILLE. 


Line 1 sceapc níon Lion on ppainc 
San mile mayic n-o caméuppo ; 
15 Ni binn & bpeac, on bir nd an beacc; 
NPL bhís nó bLar n-o Biprounarb. 


Tigim n-o bata míoLasc, bnacac, 
Oosorlémrp, cappoc, cúLmúrcac, 
N-o mbio n-a nopeamoib, pnige n-a Zceatarb 
20 N-o cpinglib protars Clumbpui1dce. 


Córo cév0ts clair olut in’ éa0an cor cLúmac, 
Mop Peacpad cat THA op únóúLnacc ; 

'S sac builce 04 thailid1b map thocapoib copopoisin, 
Ip bnuicnírc Bheacthiol múcca 10nNNTA. 


25 Fabsiarde on pméiple man hannolarde céacts 
N-o scamLuise 1 mbLéin © púcfúilib ; 

Ip cluaps spoil n-o plusipte plapain 
So suailmb sopbs as oLúccúinLine. 


ii 


Ip 10omd4 Ppama, 1T conn bos bhacaió, 
30 Ip Lionncpaé pmeapits, ip Unpuglac, 
Un fúilib cama búirce on Fa, 
Dunnypa on 0415 nse fi THUMpPs. 


Cuspa o Closful, 00 b’fuataip ceanc pio 
As cue Le neaougsad 1 scontabaipic suin: 
35 AsFpusd sloy, o1an-od4p, tpusrsbpesc, List Lom, 
Cpusocsy, crancpom, Hnuipgionnac. 


15. bnest; bneac, 24. L, C. 32 and L. 24. 

19. In B. 38 opesmaib and ceataib interchange. 

20. fuses; poacaé, L. 24. 

22. úncúlnacc ; franécunpac, 24 L. 

30. B. 38 reads 1p Logs opur rmeaha o5 apetiplinc; liúncannac, 
De, GP (Cree : ; 
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The clown never wrote a whole line correctly 
Without a thousand flaws along its devious length ; 
_His judgment is not fair in things crooked or straight ; 
There is neither sense nor polish in his ditties. 


I begin at the crown of his head, which is lousy, filthy, 
Dark-skinned, scabbed, foul at the back, 

Where nits are congregated in swarms 
In his withered, tossed, shock hair. 


There are hundreds of wrinkles close together on his 
twisted shaggy forehead i 
Which looks like a miserable cat in a back yard 
And his swollen eyebrows like thickets of twisted black- 
thorn 
With batches of speckled lice hidden in them. 


The clown’s eyebrows are like plough-handles 
As they crookedly overhang his sunken eyes, 
And ass’s ears, like muck shovels, 
Coming fully down to his rough shoulders. 


There is much rheum, a soft mass of matter, 
A greasy overflow and a fresh secretion, 
About the crooked eyes of the thieving clown, 
The wooden dunce who is not worth a straw. 


The hollows of his round eyes would be fitting receptacles 
For a cuckoo in danger of hatching to nest in, 

His cheek bluish, very pale, miserably speckled, grey, bare, 
Much wrinkled, bent, sallow-complexioned. 


Lá 
St. binrce; sitrcas, B. 38. 
32. 0415; Sain, B. 38. 


8 
, 33. vo b’fuataip; B. 38 and others read so bragad go ceaje 


36. snúirsíonnac ; ouibgiungec, 24 L. 
R 
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Cré pollard o fron, 1p rollup sen §6 
& CoDHAnpac cpdn ip Tú o GITDT, 
N-o ploispesd on cd1pip n-o Lomayt Loca, 
40 'Oo-bein boLard bos oneoisce op o únbnúccoib. 


Uipprrott peporpe o óúibliac ceangon 
N-o étulgroll chorna ip pungclabac ; 

Ip portor1ve frocal popcbuive proto 
Ip soncaise peiallpod cul cpurta. 


45 O14 piopdan soanb bíonn cáin Seay, 
Ip linn Lan Bpocod Bude Fut; 
Clin’ on prolloipe map ppyisca consblars 
O04 prrollad a5 conaipc 1 noubmhúnLais. 


Slinnedn caoléjiom a5 an mbpeallan mbpéan mbovaoap, 
50 Ip chomón blésnovap úlsunsec, 
'S no milte SopmPpart o5 tigesct n-a Scplopaib THEIT 
Ap jogo & buils Bpéin Byrtr0eathla. 


Luytso tpuasbyieac, Curpipe, Cpusdcar, 
Loircneac, Susinesc, hmonsLúbac ; 
55 Sdlo coms, 5450 Saige, 
Asurp bÁLca Sond chúbcúcac, 


Doglagaip Cuaicbhéan Losdorhinn fuap séan, 
Ro-tinn, nuscpéact, ov olluipbaty ; 
Ip curpucesé cnaipsnésc uilleannaé ailcséop 
60 Fuim o Coipmhéopn caméptincec. 


38. piu; piugiicain, L. 24, C. 3255 Minded 24. 

39. Lomamt; Lomants, B. 38, Ed. MS. 

40. B. 38 reads tonnbyptécarb. 

42: An uipsiall,, Laoi, C. 32. : 

48. 1 noubmhinlarg ; & noúóúlLaó, B. 38; a nipthiillys, L. 6. 
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Through the holes of his nostrils may indeed be seen 
His copper-coloured palate and even his windpipe, 

In which at a feast, running, he would swallow rubbish, 
Which imparts a damp, putrid smell to his vomit. 


A long unkempt thing is his milt tongue 
Stretched bent across the back of his mouth. 

And his sticks of yellow-flanged wormy teeth 
Would tear hungrily the back of a crust. 


There is, on his rough windpipe, a mass of scabs 
And a large spot of yellow matter beneath them 
The villain’s chest is like a carrion log 
Being rent asunder by dogs in a black cess-pool. 


The foul deaf fellow has a narrow crooked shoulder 
And a dun-coloured hip very slight 

With thousands of blue veins weakly crossing each other 
Along the expanse of his foul brutish stomach. 


A miserable speckled shin, gnarled, 
Burnt, with thick and bent_hair ; 
Crooked heels, foppish gait, 
And rough, heavy, big hoof-feet. 


Hands, soft, foul-smelling, deep-hollowed, ‘cold, sharp, 
Sore, fresh-scarred, and with large palms ; 

And scabby, horny, angular, sharp-jointed 
Appear his hard, crooked, bent fingers. 


52. bnúroeamla; camgungeé, L. 24, C. 32. Two stanzas are omitted 


after this. 


58. o’ollanbair; 'ouileabanbair, 24 L.; oulunthar, L. 24, C. 323 


otilupmairz, B. 38. 


an 


‘ 
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65 


70 


72 


&0 


FREASRAVD AOOAS SAIN. 


Dedjppan plopcaite, Sednpipoo insne 
An cndbtars pmulcoine fpootapicars, 
An sóásac builseac, sóibceac, miopcoipeac, 
eappits, bonnabjesc, tootnapcese. 


Ó 40 & thullorg, n-op sndcac muclaé, 
Sértce tculcaite 1 mbpéancappard, 
So cnócc an bonnaipe BALTAIS, thuinicis, 

Appod, Slugontea, cnéimpeapicars. 


ScoLrao an repwupte Locapta, oealb, 
Cporrs n-o nannaib clégonta ; 

Folaine sancac, cpocaipe cleapac, 
Spopsipne measc, péipcslusayp. 


Sopaipe ppamac, poparpe palac, 
Rotoipne peata an bpéapaine ; 

Cyotoipe tana, plosaipe PMmespte, 
Sloisear Hoe Tear n-s cpaopsorle. 


Cpeimpeso tyoiste on CLadaipe ime 
Ir Laspac, brirce, cnésccuisce e 

'S & 04 Cpusdparl op & mbío puaccóin, 
Pollo asur cuspdin Snéirpciíce. 


1nsne Fropid Junnesó oen rAprann 
Cult ip clint 04 méineannadh ; 

'S & 04 Lupgain Leointe, byptite, pedleta, 
Scyoptaice, 0015Te, meéeippopesca. 


OI. Feanpfao topcavs beannrao ingne, 24 L., L.6; beannéa buin- 


níbnuig, L. 24, C. 32; foringne May. has 1pionns, temples. In all the 
MSS., except L.24 and C. 32, the linés 61-68 interchange with 69-76. 


66. 1 mbpéancappa, L. 24, C. 32. i 


65 


FO 


75 


80 
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THE ANSWER OE AODHAGAN. 


I sHALL shave the bristles, I shall crop the nails 
Of the snub-nosed, wheezing hangman, 

The scarred fellow, scabbed, loud-voiced, spiteful, 
Shorn, sole-spotted, stumbling. 


From the top of his head, in which droves of vermin are 
wont to be, 
Covered over, gathered together in foul lumps, 
To the soles of the club-footed fellow, who is stiff-necked, 
Aged, hollow-voiced, gnawed. 


I will tear the ragged wretch, who is planed, poor, 


Vicious, into wounded bits ; ; 


The starving miser, the hangman trickster, 
The powerless cripple full of reptile spawn. 


A fellow full of vermin, of running eyes, a dirty gaunt wad, 
A fugitive vagabond is the har, 

A slender hunchback, a greasy swallower, 
Who swallows every rubbish into his greedy maw. 


I will gnaw the feet of the villain caitiff, 
Branching, broken, wounded ; 

And his two hard heels on which are chilblains, 
Holes and scorched cavities. 


Crooked nails made of iron 
Are covering and shield for his fingers ; 

And his two shanks, sprained, broken, scalded, 
Peeled, seared, full of scars. 


68. Epéimpeaptarg; Eérmionnarg, 24. L., L. 6; epsimionsig, B. 38, 
69. ronaipce ; popocd, B. 38. ' 

73. Topaipe T4ALa6, Tonaine rnansaó, L. 6. : 

77-8. on Gladsine cinnce Laigpesé ciopoub péiptitesc, L. 6, 24 L. 
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85 Procrao o SLúine ip pnaromeannsa & Petes” 
Bainpesr o prubsl ven é15ceapToc ; 
'S & 04 hairpin mop besd 04 ELSipin 
'S & Com Lénburde Léipthestca, 


Dols on FonNnfsa cpocrsa of  Cionn-fan ; 
go Tocnec múnlsac $bLéanpainrinse ; 
Mésoal bytioesmhail, shéircesc, cnuitamat, 
ós on sctuplitin cléteasaire 


Cumans-ucc tcanaive, clithaé, cpeacburve ; 
Stile saourve ip caoé athayic; 
95 Susie pocdin; 'onom 04 miongan, 
Dude, bpumnndyro, bhéansans. 


0401 són eoluy, prydorille on Cdj104, 
CríonsaT oóisce ó toob mapa, 

Tu2Lón pumtclear, pcousldn prouscac, 

IOO = Cpuadndtharo v’uaiplib Erjneannac. 


Pmocaipne an Cpeacdin, opuingsipe oan botdin, 
Scuribile pocáin spéipeatharr ; 

Cappachn seanbac, ceapitacdan ppeangapctac, 
Amalén stipes plaoosalain. 


105 Ó redpnsé poaoilear cóilre Saoite 
DBpeovar no milte 1 nosoppeannatn ; 
An conabLlec soipgesc, ó 'ouis boltanur 
Thé n-a Copanpac cpaopsayb. 


85. Uindigs Uaiteac, L 6; White, LL. 24, Cisg2. 

87-5. Somewaat altered. 

91. tnitamhail; fanncathail, 24 L., L. 6. 

95. thiongán, MSS. mionán. 

IO2. potsin; L. 24 and others rome popcdin séanamai. 
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I shall peck at his knees and the junctions of his nerves; 
Which will take from the wrong-doer his power of walking, 
And his two hips like a pair of bare boards 
And his waist tawny and feeble, 


His rotund belly hung above that ; 
As a cess-pool, wide-arched ; 
A brutish, greasy, greedy maw, 
Has the curlew of the false teaching. 


A narrow breast, slender, bristled, yellow-skinned ; 
Eyes of a thief dim of sight ; 

Hair of a he-goat ; back with two ridges, 
Yellow, bulging, putrid, rough. 


An ignorant clown, a stroller deserving of the gallows, 
An old burned stalk from the sea-side, 

A wretch of odious manners, a conceited simpleton, 
A harsh enemy of the Irish nobility. 


A pecker at a small potato, a trifler about the house, 
A scraper of the greasy pot ; 

A scabby wretch, a raw-boned ragged fellow, 
A shameless simpleton of consumptive coughing. . 


His throat emits a storm of wind 
Which sickens thousands into dire pain 
The surly carcass from which comes a stench 
Through his rough open jaws. 


103. ppeangaptad; ppracaprsd, C. 32, L. 24. 
105. cóinre; ctdipinesd, L. 6. 
106. 45 bpéanbolaic, L. 6. 
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Ip é pin Oomnolt, fust no scomuyppon, 
IIO Fuastro son cnheoin o71 d0n &1Tce ; 
Cléthac Oonnésd, 1p plaopcesé, mosulloé, 
éaoman, oor1cealloac, cnéicco0D 60. 


Cronnca an pepuitin cponnos, coirófúon, 
Cam, n-a coingeall snéirceLLui ; 
II5 Meangsac, millcesc, choosc, nines, 
CLearac, bhuiseanac, baottheatta. 


Sp deilLb on monscaoi, 1 n-e1tim, nuaip imtisear 
'O'feins n-e put cfú Coob Ballo ; 
Tó mop Fnangcese a5 pit ché CLabstpae, 
I20 17 cóin n-& oesbaiú 45 THEancotarb. 


& filide no Muthan, cuifró-Te conntpact ; 
Ap on Feptipes burdecpoicinn 

beoLcán báinoín, cuil poor cánco1óe, 
ip rolLur sun báiníóe pepio’ opoinn. 


I25 Ni cuibe 0’éisye coióce a n-éirceA&cc, 
Laoice ó béal ndp fním comntpiom ; 

Ip náineac o’uaiplib áLsuinc ueibiús 

& 04n nó  OUdIN 00 rclúobmolLaó. 


[Ino cropoloor Spusise cysnpnide 1p Luartpesé, 
130 ar praptaide Lustea FIdpicopac ; 
Race ne Lasnac, fpacap na Leadba, 
& plorceap Le cnerdil an c-ropypacup. 


tog. 24 L. here reads yé an ceogon fo rust, ql. In 24 L, the 
poem is said to be an answer to Cogan an éinín Mac Capptars, 
113. Cpanncs; gangs, B. 38; sponge, L. 6, 24 LL. 


ie 
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Domhnall is he, the hated of the neighbours. 
110 A remnant without the power of making a single poem ; 
Sinister son of Donnchadh, large-skulled, husky, 
Jealous, churlish, nerveless. 


Decrepit is the lean withered creature, faded of foot, 
Crooked, a grease-sweating object ; 
115 He is deceitful, destructive, quarrelsome, vicious, 
Cunning, contentious, cowardly. 


He looks like a monkey, frightened, when it goes 
In anger running against the side of a wall ; 
Or like a rat running through a cellar, 
120 ©6©Hotly pursued by strong cats. 


Ye poets of Munster, ban ye 
This yellow-skinned clod ; 
A noisy little bard, put cards beneath him, 
It is plain that it is madness he has written against me. 


125 It is not proper for the learned ever to listen to 
Lays from a mouth which does not compose smoothly ;. 
It is a shame for the nobles of a fair proud land 
To write praise of his poems or his verses. 


[{n his black hair are strong nits, and ashes, 
130 And active crooked-legged vermin ; 
A forked comb tears the lumps 
Which gobbles the quest with a noise as of a bell. 


117. eitim; eicil, L. 6, 24 L., L. 24, C. 32. ; 
fant This stanza and the one following are found only in L. 6, 24 L., 
and B. 38. They are evidently a later addition, and foreign to the satire as. 


originally composed. Uusitpeac, MSS., Luate. 
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ó fuapsn Team Lch Leip no oeamnoib 
Ap bhusc óchenon cíomLuisce; 
I35 Dman Ó Dpopnaédin, Lrisgatpine booacóin, 
lope ip meape op Chó15 Cinn tono.] 


ón Ceangat. 


Folaine vealb boét anacpoc, 5éa54n cyion, 
Cpocaipie saptaé na ppoipce n-& béal nác cpuinn, 
Spossine paoar o Caparo api bhéasón burde, 

140 Tus porcsd 04 Teansain a5anfior op Aova54n finn. 


[Oomnsll mac VDonnésad an reposaipe poeahpraclac, 
Loirce Lobts no ngobap, noc ceapcbpratpac 5 

For, map ClLoipim, v0 b’follath a Slancisgeapnury, 
Cné cóip nd Opomann sup bLorcair & feanroappms.] 


134. tiothluigte; MSS., cimligte and cithligte. : 

135. Here again 24 L. reads mo Léan if m'oélán man ipé eosan an 
bovaédn, B. 38 has Oonnéad O DVpornacdin. He seems to have been a 
‘native of Kenmare. From this as well as the reference at 1. 109 above, 
and the uncertainty of the MSS. as to the person for whom the satire was 
composed, the inference is plain that the original satire was afterwards 
-disfigured by interpolations involving local and personal allusions. 


"ee 
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His hair may be compared to that of the demons 
On the brink of darkened Acheron ; 
135 Brian O’Brosnaghan, a slothful churl, 
The worst fish on the Kenmare strand.] 


THE BINDING. 


A poor, empty, wretched miser, a withered branchlet, 
Starved hangman of porridge in a crooked mouth, 
An ill-shaped wretch, who barters his friends for a very 
trifle, 
140 It was he who made, unawares, an attack with his tongue 
on Aodhagan Fionn. 


[Domhnall, son of Donnchadh, the long-necked fellow of 
grinding teeth, 

The corrupted sluggard of the goats, who does not speak 
justly ; 

Also, as I hear, empty was his lordship 

Until through the rabble of Dromann, you burst, you old 
remnant.] 


141. This stanza occurs only in L. 6, where it is given as the Binding- 
verse. Domnall mac Donnéso, perhaps= Domhnall MacDonagh. 

144. Cóip nd Upomann is probably a poetic rendering of Tust ns 
Dpomonn, the name of a parish to the west of Macroom. 
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XXXIX. 


ón DAS. 
(Asatloth Coin Aoda5én ta Racaille asup Season.) 


A005 SN. 
ECaspard Seoipipe mós po 1p anolú apainn, 
Ir €a5poro Seoinre ó onc no Maise míne; 
séasraió Mon 'T ip bpdn 04 pdipcroib in ; 
Ip ésasreíó Seon Doin ap Cáac Scibin. 


dn Sagat. 


5 Tóill, o file, an mipe ná bi-re cpsc, 
Ip nó. cabsip bert Sroppoirre apn Tuininn ip fíonhóic 
cal, 
Ms ci so Beurlio-pean íomeo ns faorte op Lón, 
Ni comp & TuISZ pine so Beuilio pio claordte 1 mbár. 


A00454n. 
Eospard an c-esd, cé pavd Leabain & fiubal; 
IO €appaid an Ceapic, an Loca, an peabasac ’p an coLún; 
Cap5paid an reap, on bean, an Clann “r an cla; 
lp Gag ford an asap peacoat panntsac to. 


XXXIX.—In a version of this poem kindly supplied us by Dr. 
Standish H. O’Grady from a MS. in his possession, there occurs the fol- 
lowing introduction : Aodagdn O Ratarlle tpdst 04 pdimie Té 1 oc1g Owine* 
vorpal 'oan D'ainm Seon bóin, sgup v0 bi pagant pan éuroesctsa, VDubpod 
le hdovdaszan pann pipinnesé v0 Séondth, Fan son Prain, man ip sndtac 
Teopordesct 1 noéancúiríóib na bBrileasd. “ Egan O'Rahilly happened to 
be once in the house of a gentleman named John Bowen, and a priest was. 
of the company. Egan was told to compose a truthful verse, unexagger- 
ated, because exaggeration is usual in the compositions of the poets.” 
Mr. Joseph O’Longan, in the Catalogue to the MSS. in Maynooth, says. 
that the third stanza above was written “ in reply to a priest who said he 
could not compose a verse without a lie.” Cf. the following from Gaelic 
Names of Beasts and Birds, Forbes, Edinburgh, 1903: “ The mere assertion 
in a poem that the cuckoo said ‘gug gug’ cost a man his life which had 
been promised him on condition of his composing a poem in which there 
would not be a single truthful statement.” : 
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XX XIX. 


DEATH. 


(A DIALOGUE BETWEEN EGAN O’RAHILLY AND A PRIEST.) 


EGAN. 
GREAT GEORGE, our high king, will die ; 
And George, from the banks of the gentle Maigue, will die ; 
Mór will die, and her children will rue it; E 
John Bowen and Kate Stephen will die. 


THE PRIEST. 


5 Stay, O poet, nor be mad for a season ; 
Nor judge without consideration persons of truly good 
repute ; 
Though many of the learned have been brought low, 
It is not just to infer that they have been worsted by death. 


EGAN. 


The horse will die, though long and free his stride ; 
to. The hen, the duck, the hawk, the dove will die; 

The man, the woman, the children, and fame will die ; 

And that comfortable, covetous priest will die. 


2. ó bdpo na más, May. 
3. món ; to this O’G. MS. has the note, .1. 4 bean Féin, that is his (the 
poet’s) wife. 
4. After this line E. 16 has the following : 
“éasra an Bgeber es ooit linn bár bíosóa, 
tr éappard Lóoan, Lóirce on Léinbypirce.” 
“The Provost will die, we think, a sudden death 
And Loder, the sluggard of the full breeches, will die.” 


5. This stanza, in L. 13, is headed: “ Sean tans 
* 6. 1p plonthait; ip Fiop 4 scáil, O'G. 
. L. 13 reads tmealL for 10mos0. 
8. go brpuilro pio; 140 uile bert, E. 16. 
9. C. 21 and O’G. have “cé ganb ceann 4 piubal,” and put 
-this line third in stanza. 
Io, on Gearc an T-edfic, An cneaban, C. 21, O'G. 
II. on bean’p on oul san pul, C. 21, O’G. 


‘ 
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An Sopot, 


A K00/541n cóin cuin poeol cusainn Tó buis anois 

o 6a5fPO10 On c-ós opi Nop no mnó. cyiine, 
15 C4 npéabtan Leo, an mberd sLóine on opropiogs sca, 

Tó, an 1 bpéin so veo be10 bon 1p Cáic Scibin? 


A00S54N. 


An Lucc cleaécap port ip oLar & Lón fiona, 
'S o0-gni cpaor 50 món on feoil sac póir aoine, 
My ion SLóine seobs10 map báin diols ann, 
20 Ni’L baosol so veo ap Doin ná op Cáic Scibin. 


An Sagayic. 


Fóill o duine, nó himerg on cplige comsain, 

'S so bruit Jones ir Gibbons ’na or1gt1b so ríceoilLce,. 
'O'óLaó tile asur 1oms0 von fíon éEndda, 

Sun prrall o scpordte Le mine na caoinbeopaé. 


13. In L. 13 this stanza is headed ' Seán mac:n:’’ E, 16 reads. 
“o'immy peeol pá tpi Otinn.” Cun; cabaip, O'G. 

15. C4 nséabéan Led; a variant is cia an c40D 1 ngedbar0, L, 13, O'G.. 

17. May. reads Luéc puinp ip beonaé 0’6L ip rcáno pions. 

IS. go mónh; sac Ló so pdbard(?), May., E. 16. 

19. '010La ann; aoibmy, O'G. 
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THE PRIEST. 


O, honest Egan, give us now real information, 
Since the young child will die, no less than the aged woman, 
15 Whither will they go, will they be in glory with the High 
King, 
Or, will Bowen and Kate Stephen be in never-ending 
torments ? 


EGAN. 


Those who practise guzzling and drink much wine 

And glut themselves with meat every Friday, 

If these obtain glory, as a reward for these things, 
20 Then John Bowen and Kate Stephen need never fear. 


THE PRIEST. 


Stay, O man, go not the near way ; 

See Jones and Gibbons in peace and happiness in their 
dwellings, 

Who would drink to wild excess of the strong wine, 

Even to the bursting of their hearts through the fury of the 
pleasant beozr. . 


20. ní”L baosal; an o1abal baosal, O'G., L. 13, C. 21; ‘00 Odin nd 
Cáic Scibin, OG. These three MSS. end here, and O’G. adds the note, 
man ba von épervesth gallos 140, “ because they were of the Protestant 
Faith.” In this line, as well as in 16 above, May. reads Seon for Odin. 

21. This stanza occurs only in May., and is probably a later addition. 

24. roll, thus MS., ? rcól. i 
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“GBs 


AN cANFAD. 


(DLúine.) 


Do b'éasnac imipic no cuile pe osopipustoyi, 

Méoo no coinne ne furipinesd nd 540t Suoinnein, 
Taob no Loinse ’p & fuipeann op chéanLusrTc&ó, 

AS éiseam oF Tuitim So Synneal san odil fusrcsile. 


be 
"on cSIONANAC, 


Uipce asur bainne má Slacar ón Síonónac, 

1r Lem $o1Le-re ap maoin 50 nveacard so piotcénts,— 
Von Muipe no Bplaitear Le noeacar-ya cooinpdipitesc, 
Le sliosaipie an SLasain ní pacer mo dios baéil-re. 


XL.—This stanza is quoted by Edward O’Reilly in the account of 
O'Rahilly in his Irish Writers, under the year 1726. He says it is taken 
from a poem on a shipwreck off the Kerry coast, which the poet witnessed. 
Of this poem he had an imperfect copy. We regret we have been unable 
to find this poem, which, if we may judge from the specimen here given, 
must be a piece of merit. 


XLI.—Mr. J. O’Longan, who indexed O’Curry’s Catalogue in the 
Royal Irish Academy, seems to have understood the word Siondna¢= 


& Fá 


_ man named Fox and his family. 
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I. 


THE STORM. 


(A FRAGMENT.) 


PitiFu the playing of the flood with dire destruction ! 
Great the bulk of the waves, through the fury of the whirl- 


winds ! 
The ship’s side and her crew were rocked mightily, 
Screaming as they sank to the bottom without obtaining 


relief ! 


ALI. 
ON A MAN WHOSE NAME WAS SYNAN. 


WATER and milk if I have got from Synan, 

And that it agreed peacefully with my stomach in the 
morning, 

By Mary of Heaven, with whom I am on terms of fair love, 

The babbler of prattle shall not harm me with impunity. 


“Fox.” It no doubt=Synan. On the same page of the MSS., where this 
stanza is to be found (23. M. 45, 259, and 23. L. 13, 78) is a short poem of 
four stanzas, which O’Curry passes over, and which is thus described by 
O’Longan : “ A satirical low poem by Aodhagan O'Rahilly dispraising a 
It begins with “ & pieata1e mic Sionna 

. L.).’ The piece is too broad for insertion here. It is possible that 
O’Curry thought that this latter stanza and that on Siondnsé were of 
one piece. For the full story of msc Sionna, see D4nTs Prapaip Ferpicéip, 


Pp. 51. 
: k 8 


w 
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DAL. 
AR Coiled 00 5OI0eAO Ó SAFART MAIT. 


WHEREAS Aongur, fartclirte, 
Sosapc chóibcesc, cpioptaipceac, 
Oo teact moi im Lirtip-re, 
Le seapan cop 1p fipinne: 


Sun ceannuis coilesé aipopleacca,. 
04 ceapicard ppdroe ip ciog baile, 

Do Bpedgta pepeso ip bLdtthoire, 
Ip baic Le pedil soc Lionvste ; 


Or 


Tugs Té coogav minpeilling 
10 Ap on éan 00 b’so1binn ctilbyuce, 
Sup Tciíob piobpad opoordeacta é 
Ó sonaé cinn no oúicce feo. 


Da sábao 04 porhurl odryute 
Coileac pepesourste ip otiprigte 
15 Oo bert 04 Farpesd op PSthéodLsd 
1 n-am 546 eappuipic únneaisce. 


NV Spougsgad Vib, an c-éoóban porn, 
ó bAiLLide rcóic mo cúince-re,. 
Oéimd cuspouged aipopligte, 
20 Ir pin Le viosporp ote pacce 5 


XLII.—The “story” in connection with this humorous effusion of 
O’Rahilly’s has not come down to us. The want of a “local habitation ” 
reduces its interest somewhat. <dAongtp may havebeen the. Christian 
name of the priest, . 


I 


i 


20 
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ALE 


ON A COCK WHICH WAS STOLEN FROM A GOOD PRIEST. 


WHEREAS Aongus, the philosophic, 
A pious, religious priest, 
Came to-day into our presence, 
Making his complaint, and avouching : 


That he bought a cock of high pedigree 
For his town and manor. hens ; 

Whose crow and whose bloom of beauty were of the rarest,. 
And whose neck was bright with every full colour ; 


He gave fifty fair shillings i 
For this bird of comeliest comb : Pra 
But a sprite, of druidical power, ! 
Stole it from the fair of the county town. re 


Ba 


One like him, indeed, much requires 
A cock that crows and wakens, 

To watch and keep him from soft slumber 
In the time of vesper devotions. 


For this reason I command you, 
Ye state bailiffs of my court, 
Search ye the highways, 
And do it with zeal and earnestness : 


I. 6&onsur; L. 38, ““Eneas’’ which may beregardedas an equivalent. 
3. Do teaéc; vo t4inig, cdimig, G. 21, N. 32, M. This use of the 


verbal noun is quite common. 
i 


i 
I 
| 
| 
| 


8. baic; G, 21, L. 38, etc., read “ back.” 
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NS pag bare Lior ná pioténocédn, 

ino scluingid fib slop nó sliosopndil, 
“San oul 1 n0110 an cpiooconain, 

Do jin on sníom Le plunooparl. 


Wheresoever cusinpescin 
Ins bpuistó prb an cToppacdn, 
Tugo1d Cugam-ps é oy puoinypescsn, 
Bo schocóo é mop opeoiLeacdn, 


For your so doing, o’orbliog410, 
ós To usim ofb bun n-usoonóT; 
ma pepiobar mo Lath Le cLeicescón, 
An Ló ro o'&oir on Mocraydin. 


Ae ————— 


23. L. 38 reads an triotéapdin. 
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Do not leave a /ios or a fairy hillock, 
In which you hear noise or cackling, 
Without searching for the fairy urchin, 
Who did the deed through plunder, 


25, Wheresoever, in whatever hiding-place, 
Ye find the little crab, 
Bring him to me by a slender hair, 
That I may hang him as a silly oaf. 


For your so doing, as is due, 
30 We hereby give you authority ; 
Given under our hand with a quillet 
This day of our era. 
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25. L. 38 reads cuaipeacan, 
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‘ 


SCR EI: 


\ 


seanciuimne AR AODOADAN 16 KRATAILLE. 


Oi bite byeds buadac slaipgéapgac a5 TÁT 6 no ciancaid, © 
Laith Le cill noé a cheacao Le Cnomuell claon, or cionn 
cobain tuilte Le fuspuirce Fionn, an fespiann fFooglar noé 
& péoab popsaipe minipcip 6 Ouine uspal-o0o óLannaib 
Boevesl, nos o pusipesd tan no pat yi5g10eE frs1oONe AMC cú 
fell osurp ni Le poobap clardith. Da maic Leip an mbpéan 
mbolsprécaé miniptin malluigte peo séas slap Leabaip 
oen Cann 00 Feapyisd cum tporcedin cige 00 Véanath ‘ve. 
Ni Bainpesd aon ve no paopmd cyiann, nó ve Luéc oibne pap 
on Séis SLuinn, óin ba pomthada post “se. brolLac an cen 
wo bíoir as caoinesd so chóróce séalt TÁ no soóircíóib. 
plégesto nos & bí rínce rá an bróo. “ Sedpppoo-pa é,” an 
cpocaipe coméopaé LomLoinsneaó mic 00 bi as on minifein 
méit peo, “ Agurp Fagard cuss 0am vo Lécoin,” 

D0 Cus on ppalpaipe plaovérsllaé puar op on sepann 
Moy COT 1 PCedN, d5 Teitesd 6 Conaipic Hadap, Sun Tapilo 
4 Feagan 65 Pap tTpopns & Céile ain. "Oo Cus Té rapipocc 
& bcu ó Céile Le neapt a Cuipleann, sup ppeabsoan of 
o Lathorb Le pheb no pal coire. & Céile apip, a5 bert on o 
pib, ss5up o54 Cposed so hdyro roi aen 45ur ippeann. 


XLIII.—In a MS. in the Royal Irish Academy (23. G. 21), the title of 
the stanzas about the tree is given as follows :'— 


Ain Fagarl Saspanaé éigin cpocoa ap cpann a Bcoill Gill sbanne. 


“ On finding some Protestant (or Englishman) hanging from a tree in 
the wood of Killarney.” 

The last word is misspelled, but no doubt it is Killarney that is meant. 
Indeed C. 8 gives the correct spelling. If we accept the description given 
of the place as accurate, it is probable that the tree in question is none 
other than the venerable yew tree which grows in the middle of the cloister 
of Muckross Abbey, or, as our poet elsewhere calls it, ‘‘ Mainistir Locha 
Léin.” There is no doubt that the Mainistir has ever been regarded with 
peculiar veneration by the natives, so many generations of whom are buried 
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SLL. 


A REMINISCENCE OF EGAN O’RAHILLY. 


A BEAUTIFUL precious, green-boughed tree had been growing 
for ages beside a church which the wicked Cromwell had de- 
spoiled, above a well overflowing with cold, bright water, on a 
green-swarded plain, which a rapacious minister had wrested from 
a nobleman of the Gaels; who was sent over the wild, raging sea 
through treachery, and not at the edge of the sword. This foul 
lubber of a wicked minister was desirous to cut down a green 
limber limb of this tree to make house furniture of it. But 
none of the carpenters or other workmen would meddle with 
the beautiful bough, since it lent them a lovely shade to hide 
them whilst they mourned in heart-broken sorrow their fair: 
champions who lay beneath the sod. “ I will cut it down,” 
exclaimed a gawky, bandy-legged, thin-thighed son of this 
sleek minister’s, ‘and get ye a hatchet for me at once.” 

The thick-witted churl climbed up the tree, like a frightened 
cat, fleeing from a cry of hounds, and reached a point where 
4wo small branches crossed one another. He tried to separate 
them by the strength of his arms ; but, in the twinkling of an 
eye they slipped from his grasp, and closing on his neck held 
him suspended high between heaven and hell. Then was the 


beside it; and the yew tree that overshadows their graves is itself looked 
upon as almost sacred. ‘There seems no doubt that the yew tree is as old 
as the abbey itself, and many are the legends concerning it that are widely 
circulated. It was long regarded as impious to touch a leaf or branch 
‘of this tree ; and if we believe the legends, all such desecrations have been 
visited with signal vengeance. See one of these legends in Tveland: Its 
Scenery and Antiquities, pp. 23 et seq. In view of this mass of popular 
tradition, the story here recorded is quite intelligible, but still there is 
a heartlessness about some of the details that makes one suspect that many 
of them have been invented. The story as given here is taken from 
the O’ Kearney MS. in the Royal Irish Academy. We hawe not seen any 
other version of it in this form. There is no well in the neighbourhood of 
this tree; but the well and other details are probably invented by the 


writer. 
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Annyin & bí an prapsée Sapanaig 5 cpated o cor Le punnce 
an $a, ssur é ind fespamh op “nothing.” Assur 4 
oubluaé teangon amoé foo bata 45 Magad Foot n-& otaip. 

‘Do fepieso ip 00 béic an minipoip mop thuic 1 móLa 
nó map F6ad 1 nsneim poor Seasca. (nid nap b'íonsna&o) foro 
ó bi on Lucc oibpe as fossil opéimpe cum é Seopipov. 
anusp. Oo bi óoóasóán Uo Ratoille ó Sliab Luacha no 
lsocneó ann 45 Feiteath op Cpocoipe no cndibe, ssur 00 Can 
on Lso1d reo :— 


“Ip maic 00 Topad  Cpsinn, 
Rot 00 Topard opi Fac son Coord, 
Mo crneac ! san cpoinn Inre Fil 
dn 'oec Topsad 56 aon Lá.” 


“What is the poor wild Irish devil saying?” op an 
minipciqi. 

“He is lamenting your darling son,” op saise bi Léin 
leir. 

“Here is two pence for you to buy tobacco,” ap on 
méitbpoc minipcpiesc. 

“Thank’ee, o thimpcip on tihic Matleccan” (Ze, an 
o1abal), a Aodasdn, asuT 00 Gan an Leotó :— 


“huná, ó minipcip & Tus Vo 04 b1nsinn oom 
1 otao0b vo Leinb’ & caoinesd ! 
O1de40 an Lend pin op on scuro eile aca 
Síon so heanbaltl ciméestt.” 


—— en 
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confounded Sassenach dangling his feet with the swaying of the 
bough, while he stood on “ nothing,” and his black-bladed 
tongue protruded a yard’s length, as if in mockery of his father. 

The minister screamed and bawled like a pig in a bag or as 
a goose gripped beneath a gate (and no wonder) while the work- 
men were getting a ladder to take him down. Egan O’Rahilly 
from Sliabh Luachra of the heroes was present, attending on. 
the villain of the hemp, and he chanted this song :— 


“Good is thy fruit, O tree, 
May every branch bear such good fruit. 
Alas! that the trees of Innisfail 
Are not full of thy fruit each day.” 


“What is the poor wild Irish devil saying?” said the 
minister. 

“He is lamenting your darling son,” replied a wag who 
stood beside him. 

“ Here is two pence for you to buy tobacco,” said the sleek 
badger of a minister. i 

“ Thank ’ee, Minister of the Son of Malediction ” (7.e., the 
devil), replied Egan ; and he spoke this lay :— 


“Huroo ! O minister, who didst give me thy two pence 
For chanting a lament for thy child ; 
May the fate of this child attend the rest of them 
All, even unto the last.” 
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>, Ss 
clann Tomais. 
(Ap “@aécpa Cloinne Tomsiy,’’) 


Ip í pin cpSe asup oimypip Cóims PSoporg so hEyunn 
45 pioléun cpdbord aur cpe1oith 101 no seinctib vo bi 
a n@iunn an con poin, Ro trondil Pops neoimh &sur 
pooite Éineann cum oon baill, asuT ip í cothaiple vo 
ponpao, no heaccoainéinéil, asur no hiléinéil oroblurde 
uile 'oo oiotéup or E10, act Comór athdin. Tíon 
b'féroin on cperoeath 00 ceangal Le TomSr—athail ir 
oeapbts o5 & flioéc Sup anois dip ni péroimn ceasarc 
Cypioptaise nó. mod faoiponesé nó aitne pacpaimeinte vo 
thinsd Od1b—agur Sip ndn b'réroin, ir 10 fo peséra’ 
sup pagdbsla asuyp sears 00 fd5aib Pdoypiaig a5 Comór 
opur 65 6 fliocc .1. buad Liopcocca Luvaptaéca osur 
Lainthiotapad; bused béicrde, bnurdne, byéi5e, buartce, 
pup batapdlo. ósur so mbad é bur bró D61B péiterca 
cinn ssup copa no mbesatadac n-éigciallaroe, purl asur 
polpacc AOup on, NA N-dinthiote eile; asur for 50 
mbsó é bur opdn osup annlann 0616 4. opdn > oth 
ainbpropsc eaneopns, asup ppoaypesca — py\fothpathla 


XLIV.—This and the two following pieces are taken from the satire 
“ Eachtra Chloinne Thomais.’’ : 

In the Zeitschrift fiir Celtische Philologie, vol. v., p. 541, there 
is a descriptive article on this satire by Professor Stern. From internal 
evidence, that of the poetic pieces in particular, he is of opinion that it can 
hardly be the work of O’Rahilly, and that it was probably written about 
1650. The MS. on which Professor Stern based his article, a description 
of which he gives in the same vol., p. 535, contains the oldest version of 
the satire known to us. It is in the possession of Dr. Osborn Bergin, and 
was written in Dublin in 1705 by Tadhg O’Duinnin. 

On the other hand, the literary tradition in Munster is that the satire 
is the work of O’Rahilly. O’Curry mentions this fact in his Catalogue of 
MSS. in the Royal Irish Academy. One MS. in the R.I.A. (23. H. 15) gives 
as a sub-heading “ dogan O Rataille, ccc.” This MS. was written 
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XLIV: 
CLAN THOMAS. 
(TAKEN FROM “ EACHTRA CHLOINNE THOMAIS.”’) 


THIS was the time and season in which Patrick came to Erin, 
to sow the seed of piety and faith among the gentiles that were 
then in Erin. Patrick assembled. the saints and wise men of 
Erin to one place ; and the resolution they came to was, to banish 
all the foreign races and the various diabolical tribes out of 
Erin except Thomas alone. It was impossible to give the faith 
to Thomas—as is evident in his progeny to this day—because 
it is impossible to teach them the catechism, or the manner 
of confession, or a knowledge of the sacraments; and since 
that was impossible, these are the bequests and restrictions 
that Patrick left to Thomas and his descendants: superiority 
in sloth, in slovenliness, in awkwardness ; superiority in scream- 
ing, in fighting, in lying, in beating, and in club-fighting ; and 
their food was to be the sinews, the heads, and the legs of the 
brute beasts; the blood and gore and entrails of the other 
animals ; and also their bread and sauce were to be unbaked strange 
bread of -barley and primitive porridge of oatmeal, skim-milk, 
and rancid butter of goats and sheep, interspersed with hairs 
of hounds, and with blue interstices ; and their music and melody 


at Castletownroche, Co. Cork, by Rigpi mac rnégnaill, or Roger 
Reynolds, in 1773. This, as far as it goes, bears out the tradition of 
O’Rahilly’s authorship. The above sub-heading, though in later ink, 
is written in the same hand as the body of the satire. 

Of the other MSS. used, 23. K. 20 was written by Malachy O’Curry in 
1815, and is not a complete version. 23. L. 39 was written by Seagin O 
Ddiwail, 1776-8. 23.L 9 was transcribed by Thomas Fleming, of 
Garranebawn, Co: Waterford, in 1818, and has only a poor version of the 
esécpa. May., vol. 53 (both versions), is dated 1785. 

There is a copy in T.C.D., H. a, 23 (ctrca 1720), but it has not been 
consulted. The MSS. vary a good deal, but, pending a study of the satire 
in its entirety, it has not been thought necessary to insert the different 
readings in the extracts given here. 
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prdchip, ssup bunbsinne asur bpéinim conpuibesé cum 
Sonm sabop s5up coopoc; as5up 50 mboad é bur ceol 
S5up orptproe Od1b 1. popéacead asup solsspta corlleaé,. 
Haploc, agup conmhavoporde, a5uy Shoeirne ceayic, muc, agut 
mionnéan;...56n SHAOL o5 nese aca 04 céile; opur 4 
mbpigf agur ao mbeots vo caiteathh Le raocan a5ur Le 
Theabsipescc ASur Le copadcar, 45 cotusso on sore 
uopoal po rolcustaib no schíoc; a5up on Curo ar fedpp 
04 scuro Loin 00 taipcesd ap5ur v0 Coimedo TÁ Comoam 
Code 5SuT for, an cé oo óéanrao mart assur mopcopnam 
061b, 50 mbad é bur Lugo once, &suT on cé vo buoiLreao 
sgup 060 Cóinrexo 100, 50 mbó é bur snnya Leo amail. 
avein on pile— 


Rustica gens est optima flens et pessima gaudens, 
Ungentem pungit, pungentem rusticus ungit. 


. . . . . . . . . . . 


Do Caiteaoay on Clann froin Tom&ip osur 6 pliocc v4 
n-éir & n-oimpiy bo puboc po-beatuigte amail o'ójrouis 
Psoporg oóib; dip níon CLeaccooap biada paopsa Tocaicme, 
nó veoés milre meipceathls, nd éavaige Slane oatatnla, 
oct Léintesca eappcaointesca apcasita, apup placcdcade 
plime pndrtpeathpe oo Bpéanclimh pocán asur ainthidte 
eile, ssup bpdga byéans tiplestaip, asur bipéro PIAno 
poocluapaca mipcramaca San Cuma. Son ceapitupgad, spur 
uipicesnna moaolea meipseasca mirciamaéa; S5ur 160, May 
9 dpoing an Téiléeann 0616, as fare ssup 45 posnam, os, 
cTyeabsipeace opup &5 bysoedaéc 00 thaitib na scpioé Le 
pérmeap soca yios Le haimrín móin S55 oineamuin, oon 
fleact piosos satharl ba óLescoc 061d. 
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‘were to be the screaming and the crying of old women, children, 
and dog-hounds, and the noise of hens, of pigs, and of kids ; 


. . while none of them should love the other ; and they were 


to spend their vigour and their lives in labour and tillage 


and garnering to support the nobles in the various districts of © 
the country ; and they were to save and keep the best of their 
food for others ; and also whoever should do good to them and 


defend them greatly, him they should dislike the most; and 


whoever should strike them and beat them violently, him they 
should love the most, as the poet says :— 


The rustic race is best when weeping, and worst when re- 
joicing ; 

The rustic stabs him who anoints him, and anoints him 
who stabs him. 


Clan Thomas, and their progeny after them, passed their 
time merrily, and with good cheer, as Patrick ordained for 
them, for they did not use luxurious savoury food, or sweet, 
intoxicating beverages, or clean, beautiful clothes, but rough 
shirts of tow, and thin thick-threaded rod-coats of the putrid 
hair of the he-goats and other animals, and putrid boots of 
untanned leather, and crooked long-eared caps without form or 
shape, and pointless, unsightly, rusty clogs, while, as Tailcheann 
(Patrick) ordered them, they waited on, and served and ploughed 
and harrowed for the nobles of the country during the reign 
of every king from time immemorial, obeying the kingly laws 
as was their duty. 
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EA: 
an cleamnas. 
(ór “Caccya CLoinne Comáar.”) 


Oo bi Taoipesé vo dedpiponais 00 Nd cineads1b {in 00 
TíoLnuis ó Comár 1. Mupdod Mooléluspaé Us TaoLcuair- 
Cit; o5ur ip é baile 1 n-o n-oitpiedbad an Mupéood yon 4 
SClusin tie fóir; asur pe Linn Pérdlime v0 Cobainc & 
Cudjroa cimóeolL no héineann, o pár Té1óbnear asur coice 
&óbeLmósn yap on Mupcsd pon; a5up vo Cuin on reann poin 
cescta Fó Ceitpe hollédisi6 Eipeann vo tionól Hoe & parb 
ve Lucc eolatip asur usoopsip op Cloinn Comáir so CLuain 
mic Tóir. Cónsaoon so hdic son baile ssup 00 feapad 
poilte ó Mupcod peomps.. SSP ap é. Aoubarie eno 
BpSitpe r0nthuine,” on re, “ip uime v0 óuinear péin ríor 
Oo1vé1b cum cothoiple v0 cabainc vam c1a an bean o1onsbsloa 
00 Béoppainn vo "OSs, O1p 1p miti0 oam-roa bean vo Tabaine 
liom 191 n-éas mo bainééile: Hur &có Taoipesé athpia 3 
5Ctise dluinn Connaoc .3. Mosgnup Us Masso4in, aguy 
ni beas Linn & faio acdmaoro Bon oy Berl o'usipliugad, 
Sur Tinn FS Sooipipe as FOsnath vo Gdé Sup snoiu. Assur 
TS insean Aluinn saonctuma 45 on Mosnur ron, &sugr 
cuippeso-pa, Le buy Scothaiple, ceacca 0d Mroppord fon & 


hocorp.” Aoubpovap cóc uile Sup slic asur Sun céillive 
an rmsoineam froin Al & otdims, sour sup cóin Tin. vo 
0éanam. Ip 140 TO 9ream 00 curpiesd ann .1, CEST OTL 


pile pallpatnanca ripslic pofoslama ve Cloinn Tomar, 
Mop OTS MotSathain Ononnaé, Deannáno Dpominpeathan, 
Concubsap Choiméeannaé o5ur Niall Ó Neanntandin. Oo 
Sobsvap on ceatpap céaona, T9 & Hceao osup o Fceileabsod . 
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XLV. 


THE MATCH. 
(TAKEN FROM “ EACHTRA CHLOINNE THOMAIS.”) 


THERE was a chieftain who was distinguished among those 
races that sprang from Thomas, namely Murchadh Maolchluasach 
O Maoltuaiscirt, and the place in which this Murchadh lived 
was Clonmacnois. And when Feidhlim was making the round 
of Erin, exceeding great riches grew to this Murchadh; and 
this man sent messengers to the four great provinces of Erin 
to assemble all that were learned, or had authority, of Clan 
Thomas to Clonmacnois. They came to one place, and Murchadh 
bade them welcome, and spoke thus: “ My dear kinsmen,”’ he 
said, “- the reason why I sent for you is that you may advise 
me what worthy woman I may choose, for it is time for me to 
take a wife after the death of my spouse. There is a noble 
chieftain in the beautiful province of Connacht, that is Maghnus 


she Magadain ; and we deem that we have been too long without 


ennobling our blood, being in slavery, serving others unto this 
day ; and this Maghnus has a beautiful marriageable daughter, 
and I will send messengers with your advice to ask her of her 
father.” All said that it was a clever and sensible idea. that 
he had hit upon ; and that it was proper to carry it out. And 
these are the persons that were sent, namely four philosophic, 
truly clever, very learned poets of Clan Thomas: that is, Mahon 
Hump, Bearnard Stout-stomach, Conchubhar Stooping-head, 
and Niall O Neanntandin. This same four took leave and. 
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45 Muypcod, asur 'oubainc Motsomain an Laoró 50 
heslovants annro :— 

Slén asoc 4 Mupicood Thóin, 

& éinn éothainle an Plub Ó Plidb; 

Ap iomos it óún pónaine, oimnnéir, 


Furl, coincéir ip sliospam slis. 


SL4n o'fuimnn no sconnón ngéoqy, 
"Do 1fead bhúcc pe buain “éir, 
Tó. biod oen, Otip, Opanntdnac; 
Gpuamos, HopbPsloée n& séan. 


SLón 00 Byron Ó biolLáin fusipe, 
Feop cpdondin 1 seluaip & mac, 

SLón 010 Mupoinn ip 00 Medd, 
Non Fie 1 roinne, ’p nón re min. 


Mo flan out 4 Deannáino buind, 

'S a Loélainn Suipm, nan óneim cnámh 
An opons slic nan coronéipesé 
Sluos saimléipesé no Senor Lón. 

00 mol, Mupésd osup c&é uile op ceana. on vdn T91n, 
“bu cuse-oon muince spur msite o teosSlors míonna sour 
móinbiúacna. nó. oeopinad wom pome yin o óohmaic yin 
“o'éigre nd o’esladain pon ooman, ap thilpeséc an binnear 
nó op fusipcesp. AZup cóims fdrd pineolac poslamta 
Cloinne Tomsip v0 Lécain 4. Dyan o bDLunsaioe, pur 
‘ba. thon, tho, flop, fosluim, ssur fineolor an fy pin, 
sup 6&oubainc supab é pyiothollamh dpopiog Eipeann vo 
césocum on opte fin, spur ip mop 00 molsad Msp 00 
hadead an vdn fons; ssur ir é ainm tus Dyan umpc ia: 
CEdTPAMHA no. COTS. 

Sluaypro an opons pan feompsa 1 nvipiesd sada consipie 
S5UP Foca caoitheoLaiy, nó so fánseoen Láim ne Ceapors 
on Apdin, s5up v0 Bealoé na DLáicee no na mDovocaipie, 
A5up 00 Beaynain Claive na Meascan, Sour 00 R&it no 
Ppopee, asup 00 Buailcin on Ponape, ssur 00 Cúil, no 
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farewell of Murchadh, and Mathghamhain spoke this lay 
artistically as follows :— 


Farewell to thee, O great Murchadh, 

Thou counselling head of the Plub O Plib, 
Much tackling and beans in thy stronghold, 
Blood, grindeuz, and rattle of bells. 


Farewell to the band of the sharp reaping-hooks, 
Who would eat to excess when ear-reaping, 

Who were not severe, stubborn, grumbling, 
Gloomy, rough-heeled, or bitter. 


Farewell to Brian O’Briollain the joyous, 

A man who sings créndu in the ear of his son, 
Farewell to Morrian and to Meadhbh, 

Who were not avaricious, and who ate not meal. 


My farewell to thee, O proud Bernard, 

And thee, too, dark-skinned Lochlann, who didst not gnaw 
bones, 

The wise band, not incoherent in words, 

The clumsy host of the full girdles. 


Murchadh, and all besides, praised this poem; and the people 
and nobles of his house vowed and swore that never before 
was composed in the world a poem or composition so good as 
that, in sweetness, in harmony, and in humour. Ahd a truly 
knowing, learned man, of Clan Thomas, came before them ; 
that is, Brian O’Blungaide ; and great, indeed, was the 
” knowledge, learning, and true wisdom of this man ; and he said 
that it was the chief ollamh of the high king of Erin that first 
composed this poem ; and the manner in which the poem was 
wound up was greatly praised ; and the name Brian called it 
was “ ceathramha na córa,” the regular quatrain. 

This band proceeded by the most direct route and passage, 
until they came near to the Tillage-plot of the Bread, and 
to the Roads of the Buttermilk or of the Beetroots, and 
to the Gap of the Fence of the Parsnips, and to the 


Rath of the Porridge, and to the Little Field of the Beans, and 
T 
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Mine, assur 00 Lior n& nSapbsn, asur 00 Caomóic an 
Sréinris, our pangaooyi peompsa ba tus1d ‘00 Leitimeatl 
thacaine Connaéc nó so pdngooop TIF Mosnor uí 
Mosoosin; asuf op mbeiG oóib 45 popcail so. pathap- 
brósoec op fortée on oúna, Cóinas Magnup ine scomodit, 
ooup pragpoigesp ofob cia lao péin asur cpéso Tus 140, nó 
can ap a ocdngo0ap. "O’innpesoayi no Teactaipide co. hwo 
féin a5up cpéoso cus 10. Aoubsiic Mosnup “1p sitne 
óúinne bun scinéal, asuT for 1p Mitn10 oúinn Sul ouine 
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to the Corner of the Meal, and to the Lios of the Bran, and to 
the Beautiful Place of the Grain, and they proceeded northwards 
to the verge of the Plain of Connaught, until they arrived at 
the house of Maghnus O’Magadain ; and as they were tramping 
with their thick boots on the lawn of the stronghold, Maghnus 
came to meet them, and asked them who they were, and what 
was their business, and whence they came. The messengers 
told him who they were, and what was their business. Maghnus 
said: “I know your race; and, moreover, I know that your 
lord is a rich man.” Then Maghnus sent for his druids and his 
chief men. These wise men came before him, and Maghnus. 
spoke to them, and this is what he said: “ This is the reason 
why I sent for you: I have a comely, very beautiful daughter, 
and Murchadh Maolchluasach O Maoltuaiscirt has sent to ask 
-her hand, and that man is an exceeding rich nobleman.” “ We 
know,” said the druids, “ that that young man is of the rustic: 
race, and it is not permitted for any of noble blood to unite 
with blood of a low degree ; for, however great prosperity and 
good education the low-born obtain, however great honour and. 
authority, there is no polish in their manners, they observe 
no moderation, if the learned say true; and thus spake the 
very clever philosopher— 

The rustic race know not how to observe moderation. I 
And for that reason it is not right for thee ever, nor till the 
end of the world, to soil thy own blood with the blood of churl 
or robber, seeing that they are not a good breed ; and, moreover, 
there is no position, however high, they would attain to; there 
is no honour, however great, or office, or authority, they would 
obtain, that would prevent them from desiring to humiliate 
the noble families, and to insult them if they could do so.” 

However, Maghnus had a proud, arrogant, most avaricious 
wife, and what she said was, that she would prefer her daughter 
to have riches and prosperity while she lived, than either 
blood or learning, however good, without riches. This most 
avaricious wife of Maghnus concluded the match in spite of the 


druids. 


w 
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XLVI. 


THE WISE COUNSEL, 


(TAKEN FROM “ EACHTRA CHLOINNE THOMAIS.’’) 


THE Clan Thomas were thus under the yoke of the nobles, so 
that it was not permitted them to lft their heads, but they 
were kept in servitude, as of old, to the time that Tadhg, son of 
Murchadh Mac Carthaigh, and Toirdhealbach. son of Diarmuid, 
son of Toirdhealbach, son of Tadhg, son of Brian Boru, were co- 
rulers. Now, there was a young man truly great of Clan Thomas, 
dwelling in the Plain of Cashel, and that chieftain had a well- 
shaped, very beautiful daughter; and Cairbre Crom O Ceirin was 
this young man’s name, and Seilgean was the daughter’s name ; 
and the fame of this daughter for beauty and loveliness spread 
throughout the entire country ; and there were many of Clan 
Thomas from every province of Erin who sought the hand 
of this daughter. The whole Plain of Cashel was growing wheat 
for Finneen, son of Aodh Dubh, and for his brothers, that is, 
Fáilbhe and Flann ; and they knew not how to save that large 
quantity of wheat; and the plan they adopted was to send 
for Cairbre Crom O Ceirin, since this Cairbre had a reputation 
for riches and wisdom beyond all the Clan Thomas. The two 
-sons of Aodh Dubh met him, that is Finneen and Fáilbhe, and 
this is what they said to him: “ What plan are we to adopt, 
so that we may get all the wheat on the Plain of Cashel cut?” 
“T have a beautiful daughter,” said Cairbre, ‘ who surpasses 
in beauty all the daughters of Clan Thomas throughout the 
world, and her fame and reputation have spread through the 
four great provinces of Erin, and many are the chief men of 
Clan Thomas who have come to the house ere this to woo her, 
and to ask her hand; and none of them has got from her anything 
save refusal to this day. She is now at your disposal, and do 
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ye send messengers throughout all Erin to announce to Clan 
Thomas, that all of them who were desirous to woo Seilgean, 
daughter of Cairbre, should be, at the end of three weeks of 
autumn, on the Plain of Cashel to reap that wheat, and that 
he among them who is the best reaper will get that daughter in 
marriage.” And the sons of Aodh Dubh said that was a good 
and wise counsel, and they acted accordingly. And Clan Thomas 
assembled full of vigour and pride from every place in which 
they were, as.many of them as were bold in displaying 
action and force, until they all came to the Plain of 
BeSRe lis is 


When the time for reaping arrived, they came to one place, 
having with them their weapons of battle and strife ; that is, 
their thick-wattled flails of tough wood and their keen-edged, 
fine-toothed reaping-hooks, and their rough-grained, side- 
smeared, wide-heeled, thick-greased clogs, and pointed awls of 
true beauty at the girdle of each man of them. His own ridge 
was appointed for each of them. Seilgean was made to sit’ 
on the verge of a ridge in front of them. Then they began 
eagerly and with buzzing: and these stout men made a greedy, 
very vigorous attack on the beautiful plain of fine wheat before 
them. Far away was heard the hissing and the murmur 
of the very keen reaping-hooks overthrowing and cutting the 
full handfuls throughout the fair-flowered plain on every side. 
Manifest, in sooth, to the onlookers at a distance from them 


was the struggle of their long-beaked, thick, and frequent 


teeth, through their boiling-up and rage of fury to gain ground 
and precedence of one another. In sooth, the air was dark 
for a long distance from them, on account of the black clouds, 
of the belching, and the breath of the young men. They were 
thus contending cleverly and stoutly in the contest until dinner 
time. And their steward and organizer was Cairbre himself ; 
and he told them all to sit down to their meal, and they sat 
down willingly; and he set a fresh, crooked-edged, ill-baked, 
ill-kneaded cake of oatmeal, and a can of heavy sediment of 
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butter-milk and thick milk before every pair of them, and a 
dish of parsnips, exotic-headed, half-boiled, and kitchen of grey 
lumps, with blue cavities and crooked hairs, of the putrid butter 
of goats and sheep. They proceeded to gulph down and mangle 
that food, with relish and with fierce biting; and like to 
a drove of biting, snorting, starved pigs, grunting at a refuse 
of porridge and broth, was the noise they made in swallowing 
and tasting, in emulation as to which of them would first have 
had his fill. Then, after his hunger and thirst had been allayed, 
Cathal Clamhach O’Brisclein said that there was no man a 
match for himself in reaping, in threshing, or constant-digging, 


or in other works of vigour and strength, on the surface of the 


land, unless a brother of his own might be procured, whom 
he had left at home on wide-green Luachair Deaghadh, namely, 
Lochlann the broad. This saying was widely heard among them 
all, and Giolla Patrick O Primhphleiste answered and said : 
“IT myself brought with me from Ulster five hundred youths, 
and there is not one of them who is not abler in every feat you 
have mentioned.” “ That is true,” said Conall the thick-boned ; 
“since Leath Mogha was never to be compared with the brave 
defensive Leath Chuinn, and it is certain, from the sayings of 
learned men and historians, that Eoghan Mor fell at our hands 
on Magh Leana, and that Cari Mac Daire fell at the hand of 


Cuchulainn ; and it is clear, from many other battles for the 


defence of Erin, that it is we who are the bravest and stoutest 
men in each of these feats; and you can bear no comparison 
to-day with as many of us as came here from Leath Chuinn.” 


-“ You are a confounded liar,” said Cathal; “and if Eoghan 


Mor fell at Magh Leana, it was not at the hand of Conn he fell, 
but through too overwhelming a force ; and if Cari fell by the 
hand of Cuchulainn, it was not through valour he fell, but. 
through the treachery practised on him by means of his own 
wife.’ And he raised up his slovenly, very rough hand, and 
aimed at Conall a rude blow of a crooked, cross-toothed, 
reaping-hook which he held in hand, and gave him a destructive, 
dangerous death-stroke on the very top of his head, so that the 
ridge was full of his blood. Then, indeed, the strong men arose: 
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on every side, and they got into array as would Conn and Eoghan ; 
and they made two divisions of themselves ; that is, the Leinster- 
men and the Munstermen on one side, and the Ulstermen and 
the Connaughtmen and the Meathmen on the other side ; and 
their leaders proceeded to take command in the front of that 
array. Then they made an eager, very venomous attack on 
one another, and raised their lusty, strong-waved bellowing on 
high, and their noise was heard to the vault of heaven. Terrible 
and very horrible was the response of the echoes in the caves, 
and in the islands, in the hills, in the woods, in the cavities, 
and in the deep-hollowed rocks of the land. 
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Ip Fuse opm sLeoicníóe coir Lusite; 
Ip fuse opm ppoipeaé 1 móinnín, 
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XLVITE 
Seamus, 


Aon FS dip 1p Ti beas caol ain cup 

S 1 mbéople Cpiorc 04 0t1$10 Leac SLaobaé an Lure, 
'Sé chim oF 4 mnyin fb, cé baot am yon, 

Sup boogal von opuns cd ceann so Tcinnpío Mur. 


XLVII.—Of these two stanzas, the first was composed by O’Rahilly 
for a stranger who visited his house Seeking a night’s lodging; the second 
is the answer of the stranger. They are to be found, as far as we know, 
only in one MS., viz., R.LA., 23 L. 9, bliana. 


XLVIII.—This stanza is a charade or riddle by O'Rahilly on%the 
name Séamus, that is, King James. The numbers in the first line added 
make ré, 7.e., six; and “a mouse” in the béanla Cniorc or Latin = mus, 
which put with ré, makes Sémur or Séamurp, Verses such as the above 
were numerous, and seem to have been much availed of as subterfuges, the 
direct mention of the name bringing the speaker under suspicion. There 
are half a dozen others on the same page of the MS. (R.1.A., 23 B. 38, P. 10). 
from which the above is taken. The fourth line is altogether different in 
metre from the other three, and must be corrupt. The following reading 
is suggested: Sun boogal oon Opuing so pemnprd Sé asur mur. : 


RA = 


a ee 
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& Co1810e. 
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be 
FIAONEID = AOVASAIN. 
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XLIX.—This stanza refers to the coming of some foreign help to 
Ireland, and has all the appearance of being extempore. The poet tells 
the traveller to bear the tidings to Dingle. For the names Moleyns, 
Denny, and Carrick the reader is referred to Old Kerry Records. 


L.—The above is the description given by O’Rahilly of a faction- 
fight which occurred at the fair of Castleisland, and of which the poet was 
a spectator. It is purposely confused to avoid giving incriminating evidence. 

1 It is impossible to give correct translations of these phrases. They 
all signify confusion, din, clamour, and refer to the hurly-burly of the 
surging crowd at the fair. muille means loud-voiced, quick speech. 

2 We have heard this given as the Irish for an S-hook. 

3 cnaob an sonasig is the best at the fair. 

4 ferominne, MSS. ; perhaps for ve béimeanns, 
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capa vo bi aise péin Le viol :— 


“TS,” an ré; “epi Sool as an gcapalt ro Le canb, cpi 
Bool Le maa p40, clú Seol, Le grpyip19d, &asuT ceitpe seoL 
Le mnoo1. 

Bool an carb, 1. TS 10OnZ0 cpus aise, és0an odna 
sur muinésl Laroin. 

“Bool an thoos pus, .1. pracart Seopy, pronnpad Lúc, 
soup iomparl par. 

Sool on Siyyprpio1d, 1. Túil, mop, cluap ceol soup yt 
mest. 


Seol, na mná, .1. com ceol, bnollaé Leacan, incinn To; 
3? 


Sour..-.. 


LI.—The above is a humorous description said to h i 
by O’Rahilly of a horse he had for sale. $ pikes sis 
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Lib 
edACTRA TAVOS Di16 Wi CRONIN. 
Ay cúis. 00 Seineallocé TMOZ Oub Uí Cróinín — 
Tavs Oub no Feporcesnn, 

Mac Moesathna Doóai mac Pilib——, moc Toms 
an Caipín, mac Oonnéesd Cúcais, mac Orsqpimaoa Dpocars, 
mac RAnoail Oponncanars, mac Rorbeswo ———, mac 
thuncsó Miotaps, mac Space Lorong, moc "Domnaill on. 
Spopa, mac Muryup an Tyurpin, mac Tustal Tubsmyeis, 
moc Oonnésd no Ppoipce, mac Sedin an Cuapdin, mac 
Oubto10, mac Liobain Lobts, mac Lobuir Loops, MAC 
cain, aon O LL. 

feact n-aon 04 poib Lanothe ójúona,. cuipipe C16n607T' Co. 
ine scomnutóe 1 nuib Loogaipe, Mp OTS Moolussain 10 
Merlin asur Rasneic Capfracloé ainm no mnó. Oo báin. 
an vip Tin peare abfao o'eimpiíh ogup ní orb son 'ouine 
cLoinne oca.2 Leip pin 00 yinnesoay SOTO Fon on don 


LII.—Tadhg Dubh Ua Croinin, whose adventures are here set forth 
with mock solemnity, rose to some local importance in the years of the Jaco- 
bite wars by means which made him unpopular with the masses (Appen- 
dix, Doc. C.); he was at first manager of Captain O’Keeffe’s lands about 
Newmarket, Co. Cork, and was a hearth-money collector. By an arrange-- 
ment with Murtogh Griffin and Captain Hedges of Macroom he gota 
footing in the Kenmare estate. It was in his relations with Asgill, 
Griffin and Hedges, that he most roused the ire of our poet. Some of 
the documents we give in the Appendix, especially Documents C. and F., 
give us an insight into the man’s character, and shed an interesting light 
on the times in which he lived. From his own account we gather that in 
1700 he was stricken in years, which may be taken to mean that he was 
then about 65, and as he lived to 1726 we gather that he must have- 
reached the venerable age of 90. Of this satire O’Donovan says (Tribes 
of Ireland, p. 32): ‘The last satire, lampoon, or burlesque of any note 
composed in the Irish language was written in 1713 by Aogán O 
Ratgoille (Egan O’Rahilly), a Munster poet, on an industrious farmer 
and taxgatherer in Kerry, named Tadhg Dubh O’Cronin, the ancestor in 
the female line of the Cronins of Park, near Killarney.... This outrageous 
lampoon was intended by its author to ridicule the illiterate plebeian 
families planted in Ireland by Cromwell, and such of the native Irish as. 
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01s fd Sein cloinne ‘vo tigeact eatopita; Hrdead níon 
freasoip Om 1060. gur on usp nán Fpeapoip vo 
pinnesodsyt SOp00 Dons Dé1é16 O1AbLatve . . . a5up 00 nuseó 
soó1b mac 1. Liobsp Lobca.; asur ip é pin rinreaft Tards 
Omb Uí Cróinín, On 0401 reo moóinesT anoir. 

Asur ip Sein o1ablLaive an Tavs Toin. 1r meapa é "ná 
H finpesp, op ní óíbneann uirce coippeagtsa é. Có bpom- 
urbap Lucire ann, inclesécc Sécain, claropeacc Rorbin, 
geall op ioncaoib agup cleapurdeacc o 04 feanthdtay ‘oe - 
gn&ié ann. “Bloc no mbyeab” ip ainm con nota Léithe 
Sch op 6. Toob ear, s5up Hloc no Motlloct ip ainm von 
nots eile® acé op & C&ob cli. “ óinsceoin no BPonn ” ar 
sinm oon ¢ptiban coire acd foo n-o taob vesy, s5ur 
“ Aipgteoip nd 5Ceall”’ 1p ainm von cnúbán eile acd foo 
n-s toob cli. “ Fiopndtharo na nllapal” ip oinm oon 
ulpdn cporve ach n-a bypéancliab, a5up ‘ Millceoin an 
€1md Os0n0e” 17 ainm DON Teangain acd n-o épsoipbéat. 
“Popes F100” 1p ainm oo na Sopbpraclaib acd ina món- 
éeann.* “Mune no Miol” ar ainm von batup Suainesé 
Cponpurbess 1p uactop oo nd froclarb césona. TA 04 fúil 


united with them in oppressing the old Irish race who were permitted 
to live on the lands of their ancestors in cabins not worth more than 
thirty shillings per annum.” The Documents in the Appendix furnish an 
interesting commentary to this burlesque. 

In the preparation of the text four MSS., all in the R.I.A., have 
been used. They are 23 C. 16, 23 I. 47, 23 K. 10, and 23 L. 24: C. 16 
‘was written by O1mpmaro Ó Mulésoine in 1767. I. 47 was written by 
Eamonn O Mactgathna ap an SCunaró Liais, mi Tpaécdin, 1836. K. ro 
belonged to Malachy O’Curry, but was written before his time. This is 
- the only one of the four which gives the name of the author. It gives 
the following information as a kind of preface to the piece: “Ag fo 
Eactpa vv pinnedsd pe h&osán Ó Rataille v0 Tadsg Oub Ó Cpdinin, agur 
00 Muipceancaé O Spiobts, man vo Vibsigeavan Tigeapna Cinn mana 
4p 4 DUTAI1R maille le mónán upédive pan genic.’ “Here is an 
Eachtra which was composed by Aogan O Rathaille for Tadhg Dubh O 
Croinin, and for Muircheartach O Griobhtha, describing their banishment 
of Lord Kenmare from his heritage, as well as much evil besides com- 
mitted by them in the district.” A few short sentences of the lampoon 
have been omitted. 

Lmaoluagaiy, L. 1. 

2 eatopts, K. 

3 Láime, I., L. 

4 mép-cloigedn, K. 
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Bopailipe ina Sapbcloisean asup bésra. an épocooit ay 
pnt arse. 

Doosée claon caipmeapcac, oub ofobta vianbyéan 
opeacd1ablaide 00 Téin1g oen aicme. stindipedsé «1, Toads 
mac Matsamnsa Dovdaiy Ui Cpdinin no Heploiceann ; &suT 00 

réimis Sup §ab6 an Todos fon ceannup assur upilamap 1 
nottaig Oeapmhuthan pan mblisdain 1 n-op honnapbad 
maite asup mopuaiple na hEipeann von Framne asur ‘oon 
Spdinn Le cLaonbeancaib brea Sacpon; ecc ip cealsaé 00 
Sob Tavs Oub an ceannup foin. Ap ocúir 00 fúnne corth- 
Geansal Le Muipcespicaéd Ó Sníobca, .1. ovine o1ablaive eile 


oO 1apmhazt nd heapcaine op ap Cue tTpommalLlact Oé,óin ní L 


oe PLIOCT aipi HET cnéacúiú curpipe &5uT Seince cpuoslliste 
TOIPIMESTCACS . « 

ACT ceana, Sf ngebáil ceannuf &súT uhLárhar Ctíce 
brúnac 700 Cos 'Oub Ó Cróinín asur 00 Murpiceapitoé ó 
Snríobca, nion fan rope 1 n-inbeap n& ap Loc, ná bLác op 
peaipic, n& snón 1 noéir n& mipnesé 1 Loo, ná. cpovsct 1 
Seattihilesd ; níon fan ouilLe op Cpoorb, nd peop op parte, 
nó. mesp sp Dai. C100 TET, OO TpéIZeEK0d]1 Nd ba. & 
Laois, no héin o ngedpycacarb no coos & n-usin, no 
epdntace & mbain’ apup no Lónaca & PrOppPos ap OTIFeEsce 
oon 04 D1Obal fon 1 bBfopargip no bpipleogon. 

cóc Ceand, 00 cinnead comsiple Leo peir nó Psptor- 
mint 00 cult n-d Tulóe 1 n€osgonsacc Ui Oonnéads, af on 
Benoe ne pdroteap. Cnoc an Cguúin pan mblisadain 0’ Aor 
Cyiopt 1713. Agur mop 00 Bi Murpceaptoé chpamac on TSE 
roin timéeall no nualeonndn oo bi ope... .tup ré 
& 1onso Féin 00 TOs _ 'Oub O Cróinín ré pin o bert 

n-o Ayotigespna PSploimime until further Order+; óin 
0 b'éisin 06 Féin Sedn O Seocpods &8ur & bean ‘00 
tadlec so Oún Cianáin ogur O SúilLeabáin Moy 00 
Senm ‘ve Sean. -ósur op ocesóc ó 'Oún Ciísnóin, ‘00 


-Sedn ba than Lear ceann on huipce ? 00 Cup df an: hoarte, .1 


1 Orders, I. 
2an tupce... An toirte, K. 
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Mac Cónntais Mop vo Form ve Domnall oopes, a5uyr 
Tigeapns Mupcporse oo Soim ve Ribedyo Ó Riplescdin, 
Copmac Risbsé 00 Saipim ve CoE Ó Coolaca, Ó Donnéods 
on Rup ‘oo Saipm ve Prlib Ó Cipedin, Ó Oonnésds. an 
Sleanns v0 seinm ve Conéuboy Oven, asup Tigeapins Coir 
Mainge 00 Som ve Sedn Ó Rigin búircéin oo bi 1 SCiLb 
Áine. Sroead, pul vo fill Murpicespicac Ó Spiovbt vo 
cup Cos Oub saryim rcoile ap CLoinn Comair AP S&C Á1c 1nd 
pobavai ó Lurmneaé so baor Déanna, asur ó Concais so put 
buíóe Ui Duuín, asur op Schuinniúsaó on óoihéíonóil pin 1 
Sceann 4 céile ‘vo Turd on c-usccopidn .1. Toads Oub mac 
macsamna. Dovdoin Ui Cyoinin 1 ee Riogos «a. Chair 
of State ; assur 00 b'í cataoip í pin, purdipce ceatanctinnesé 
móna 00 bain Dyan -Oypeallac Ó DhealLóan Le pleagsn 04 
CLusr 1 bpPoncaé no Ranno. 

Vo Cprotnurisgesoap an Pdaploimint ap Pporcpine snúire: 
an sopbpotais pin, asup vo rcéanxosn capaill on 
Psploiminc, ronnup ndp fdsbsvan ppotapn son rolls, 
n& mats san péabsad, nd pillin son bptstuaysame, ná 
upcall san úcnóil, nd ceannnac 1 son míonnéabaó; AasSuTr 
níon b'ionsneó Toin óin níon Tór oen éinéalL wile & Pathol 
eile o’ointhioe. ós To dn tuapapsabdil oo-bein a Lucc 
MTESNTMP Atf1. 


Tuspargabal Toros Ou} Uí Cróinín. 


Cropbooss crapssn0a, crapthailidvess, coipoeslboé,. 
DION, OUdI}IC, OPoccpd1dTe, Opoclabapics, ooinb, oún, 010n- 
Bpéon, mop, moon, mircrathas, naipesc, natharoeamart,. 
neamcoytonnadc, puphopn, plubaé, prapcathorl, probac, 
poamop, popcciopoub, Farvoingnesc, ocpc, bolLsmósn, bhéan- 
andloc, breallac, bunoúnac, claon, cam, cpomntyilesé, 
Footman, slugopitse, sarbteac, ctpovac, tTpeitlas, tTaory- 
Byratpoc; ceann protec ptuacesc pootalleé op, o5ur 


1 46arcai, L 


oe oe 
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ésoan buróe cnón corplestapas; uéc cLúmac crapburide, 
asup bols mon migumta Amhail mésoait capaill nó 
sthoil mila pipe .... 0d Lámh peathpa peathopthéapace, 
spur 04 Coip bad Copmhail Le 04 theron Lionta ve bainne 
pleamay oy Pyar Concaise. 

Ac Ceans, oo pInneavayi Clann Comóir 1oMéapor0 ‘vo 
Létaip no cataompesé pin n-o porb Toads Oub. Ap ocúir, 
00 pINnNesodsy 1oMCapao10 ve Litin neamécothtpuime saca 
Toto S5up Hsca joca 04 mbiovd once, agup oubsaoapn so 
mbivip clanna ceatapnsé poop ó Tn ppacard pin, asur 
so mop-thopn clanna no n-uapal, assur nón b'réroi Leo 
Féin ns cigte’ 00 Cotugad ve Veapeaib sioplucc appara 
bid asur vise, Map 00 biovap passat 654, pcolsaryude bocca, 


reanthnd usiple, osoine oiothaoine, buío Les asur on 


1om&o “en TOIT poin 04 mbusipiesth ve fíon. "Oo bíooon 
map? Tn 45 spiopsespan. ..5 asup nae an T-UdCTAPION 
an speech reo 0616: 


Speech Caíiós Omb Uí Cpdinin oon Pdptloiminc. 


“& bovacs oubs, óna, 010nd, opocthtiince,”’ &n Toads, 
“ni Leon lib mop 00 dibpeor-pa Lem inctleséc asur tem 
Clears Tigeapna Ceann Tan, op & Otto1s, o5ur 50 
TUDO & INFean opuyp & Tigespinop 04 Oedpignatharo ; a5ur 
ni op mhaite Le ceactan diob é, dip? 00 bi & fíor asam-Ta so 
bréaorainn péin an c-éasan uspal Seon Apsill vo éaraó 
Sp mo méin, &5u7T 50 mbeod cainbe nd bested az5om féin, 
athail ocd, oip ni por’ móis1rc1n spam-poa uot ndn bainear 
04 Livopac asur me réin 00 Beit 1 Sceannur n-o 01010. 

Ap orp, 00 SLacap oipgZexo teintedin, ssur níon mire 
an cocaipe mall pan scéipo sin, dip níon Fagaz* botSn san 
ionnrcesobsd,”® &5uf níor Tugs ve Tóram pan siyseso pon 


Io’ Atiugad K, 
2 amlLa pin, I. 
8 acu man bi, I. 
4ni pAgain, E. 
5 &onrsaoba, K. 
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yiath acc plérde spur clampop. A5up ip é en cé&o NESE It 
Op cuipesp on oonup Lem orancleaporb .1. &n mo. comdalto 
réin, Ó Caoim, asup n-o d1010-pin op Pobul ti Ceallacdin 
asur op Cloinn ómLaoib, om if beas nop fáser Feat 
innpte peéola inpne cy cusitib pin oct pturc spur coos 
sollos. Agu ip fonn liom anoir rponén olns 00 Cup dt. 
cmor an Bpresllain 4. Coson Mac Cánnóois Risbse-o5ur 
ne Té feapainn &có. 415€ 00 bainc ve; &asur có. on OUtCor 
To Cloinne éibin opt mo Cup péin asam anoir; 04 mberoir 
TU no ceatpay chéacúifú acd pon outo1g fd Lair o5am 
‘00 b’fupup Liom cooled so pam.” 

0’ proppuig, Clann Tomaip uile ‘ Crs hieo-ren bia 
. “ ó ceilró ap nesc é” op Toads “acd annrúo Miller, * 
Lavallin, Colonel White, Ned Herbert? asur William: 
Crosby.’’® 

“Péraiepe puim thop ap a sceannoib, a usccopdin ” 
op Clann Tomar, “dip ip upupea peop Fill agu? oiogalcoip 
7’ Fagarl pan aimpip peo béanar cinn an Cestpaiy pin 1pTeac 
osup 00 Cpocpap no cinn Ccésona o mulled an éneinn 
cypailige ocd op on R&re Mor.” 

“Fósneó on bean sorcs,* Siob4n Mi Rigin pé nid 1p 
mait, nó ip man Lé: réan ap & sceannard, dip có ans Ldn 
'oe thin Corpice d1c1 A5uPr 10m&o iol coince 1 paced.” 5 


1yvecte Melchior. In the Book of Claims occurs :—‘* Melchior Levallian 
and his wife Eliza claim a remainder in Tail to claimant, and a portion of 
£200 for her maintenance on ‘the lands of Dunmarke and Ballycarbery in 
Cork and Kerry, by Tripartite Deed, dated and Novr., 1675. Witnesses, 
Elizabeth Lady Cahir, Jas. Hackett, Thos. Traverse and others, Forfeiting 
Byes Sir Nicholas Browne, called Lord Kenmare.’’—Old Kerry Records, 
VOle bh, 25. 

Melchor Lavallin figures in the following suits in the Bill-books of the 
Exchequer Court in Dublin: (a) “ Melcher Lavallin and Elizabeth his wife, 
v. John Asgill et al,” July 8, 1704; (9) “Chas. Hayes v. Jno..Asgill e¢ al,” 
June 2, 1707; (c) “ John Moore v. Melchor Levallin and Elizabeth his wife et 
al,” August 22,1709; (d) ‘*Mathew Ryan v. Melcher Lavellin et ai,” May 
20, (709; (e) “ George King v, Jno. Asgill e¢ al,” June 28,1709. The name 
John White occurs in bills a, d and e. ; 

2Edward Herbert was Sheriff of Kerry in 1708. 
Document E. 

3 For reference to Cir William Crosby see introductory note to XXXIV. 

4 cráona, K. 

5 rcdcaib, I. 


See Appendix, 
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“Pospocso,? & múinnín spur a usécapdin, ceitpte pice 
ve testbartajo piol copce oon cé béappap cinn an 
Cesta Tin ircesc asup 00 Cpocpar no Cinn césonsa o 
muLloé an cnainn tpailige acd ap on R&t thóin.” 

Oubpoosp Clonn Comóir wile sup mop asur sup 
fhail on Lusé poota pin. Leir Tin 00 TOFsoap amsc 
CEdTHAap Hoipcerdesc Cum na sceann vo CAbaine iptess, man 
00 bi Dynan Ó OáLais ó Tulars, Muu Ó Muihnesésin 
6 Cnoc Oipnead,? Oi1bi Seosac ó Lic Sndmo, ssup Seon 
Cooinzugesé ó Apoaéd ; 00 Leiseaó Leatpic thine Leo may Lon, 
ssur ni feap oúinn o rcéoLa 6 foin alert. “Oo Cuinesoan, 
man on scéaona, Oraymaro chíona. Ó Cróinín sup an Rorth 
cum on Excommunication vo bí ap Clomn Toméip v0 
cósbáil Viob ó aimypip Aopisnup on cestpathad pdpo ven 
ainm yin. Oo b'é sobsp on Excommunication O1opmaro 
no ngosbap 1. Tinrean an usccasidin 00 thopbad bpdtan 
boicc Le buille ve cúl Spopsin man 014844 Té oéinc op fon 
'Oé ean; osur ni fear oúinn 4 poesle ó fon oleic. 

Annroin 0’ opromgs an ctUsccapdn, Coos Oub, 04 feay 
OES DE NS Upstarts oasur ve nd nusousiple oo téini5 cum 
paobvjup Le clordpescc agup Le cleapurdeacc® vo Cup mop 
Geannaib on an bPSplomminc. Oubpaoap Clonn Tomsip 
noé rood vo bervir 1 HFcdp an 0d feap óéss in 0 posal. 
Leip yin 00 TOSAOS\ AMC 70d fear 0ESS 'oe bovsaca1b óna, 
sops, 0Ubs, OooIteathla, oiablaive, san cnuas Son tare 
son o&ono&cc 1 scesccoh diob ; óin pé nid vo cuinreaó 
son nesCc óen 04 Fea ó6ésas Tin jloime vo VEanath, VO 
bíoós ceatyap ve Luóc éis Le n-a TON aise, ‘00 deapbdcad 
le 'oeaScomhóó le hinclLeacc asur Le cun amoc on nid 
nó cualooap 45uT nd peacoosy pam. AZ To sinmeannsa on 
od feat 0éa5 TIN ma Leanor: : 

Domnsll Ó Matgainna ó Otin Lore; Seán O Seoépods 


1 p6spoo, K. 
20pnrna, 1. 
3 cnionnscér, I. 


4 beit, C.; 00 bi, I. 
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ó 'Oún Cianáin 1; Liam Ó eB ce teat ó Clown Muryup ; 
Finnsin Mac Chiméate 6 thainircei? Seoice; Séamur ve 
nar ó Cill Cacaile; Pops Poop ó CilL Mac “Ouac ; 
Caós Mac Cuinn 6 At Dana; Seán Ó Conconóin ó déad 
Deo ; Gervais 6 Cainbneaca; Seán Ó Cróinín ó Cnoc na 
Soisesxo; egur oo b'é Todos Oub péin an oops fest 0665, 
act athdin so noeopind on cllaccanón exception op Finnsin 
Bollog,® Mop 00 punne Finnsin opoctaipinsipie Don Usccapdn 
poihe pin. “5 Teo on onoépaipcine fin may Leanar: 

Oop míonna mo Sadoip, 1p 4p MeilLL mac Morpiin, 

Ip oop an noypiovay oogeibim pan sdaijic ó Tóin, 

M4 frillto ns Tord5 TÁ therdip. ó SLeo on CLardith 

Dainrío 04 [Leadb] ar Taos Ó Chróinín. 

Ap sScuihniúseó no opocpaiptine yin vo pinne Finngin 
Doalloé von usécapdn 1. Caós Dub mac Matgathna Doóain 
tí Cróinín no sCroiceann, b'éisin Finngsin balLac v0 cun 
ap on scatooip 4517 on cóc Pdplaimine vo baint ve 50 
heaponopec our clú Odipne Lanthdzia 00 Bualad 1 scoot & 
nom... ap. Agup vo’ Fósaih on Crier vo CLoinn Tomsip 
son Finngin Dalloc 00 Leisean 1 oceirc ® nd 1 bpanné ón Lá 
froin 50 LS breise OE; aosú ip é on c-usécapdn céin 
'o 'ó]?rou15 Cogan Dub Ó Sinlleab4in ón” mór Reathan vo cup 
PON FCdTSOIP 1 N-10N AO Finngin. Asur ip é odbap cep fósein 
Té Tin man v0 bí Cogan Dub ’n-o Receiver ciora as Cogan 
Mac Cánncais Rrobsc, mac® Copmaic, ssup vo bi & fíor a5 
Toads ná bead ve Taipbe an óíora as Cogan moc Copmaic 
Rroborgs acc ppopdn olna v0 Cup ayo prop mop vo óuin ré 
Féin op Crop Apsill, asuT map ‘oo punne ré Le moan cus 
tonntsoib Leip. 

Ip onnroin v’froppurisesosy Clann Toméir cionnuy 


1 Cianáin, C. 

2 hainiaoa, I, 

8 mampop: magic, K. 

4 CL ail, C.; dcail, K.; Atail, L. 

5 Evidently a distinct person ‘from Tuaachis Mac Carrthaigh. 
noe br., C 

7 4. Cogan Méy-n., 
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o pesoparoip rasppma no n-uapal vo bi 04 mbuatpeath ve 
fiop oo dibipe. 

Donal asup cubairc bui bprapporse oparb,” op ré, 
&SuT on® cé pug bun scrsll so mbeimó ré bun scuimne 
1215. Ip ríon noc £ure cuicim ve Gapall ’nd an beasón 
viob-pan acd ind mbeatord vo Vibipic; 11 00 Dibm Ois. 
180; o5ur 50 noibynd Té pib-pe n-a n01010, 6 boosce 04nd 
dopa Daoitesthla oiabLarive, dip ba thoil an congnath 0616 
yib-re ny iii nid 00 CuroiP flomps ‘00 oéonom.  Ásur 
ar fíon nó porb 04 Tyutica céso ó simpip Erbin so hompip 
Twupséepiup, agus ó aimpip CuinséfiurT so haimyip on oopo 
Nannpaor ve pigtib Sacpon acc 1 5€0560 ogur 1 scoinpsleo 
Le céile, vo héin map &oeil Camoen 1 n-o ónoinic; spur 1p 
leir pin vo Lug cpomthalleéc OE oneaib-re; occ moo 
pobslord mo cothaiple-pe mb: ré pin, buy screíroeam ‘vo 
gpeigesn, soup cup pudsp ve 01s 45uT ve dodoine; bun 
n-eaglaip 00 dibipic; a5up 1 oc&ob roptpma no n-uapal oo 
posarvip oon Sopica gan moill occ Lóm túr. 00 coing bs 
leo. sur ip Fem To may SlLéap Cuda” opi an T-u4cTopan, 
““ nó may 00 Inne mo 8 pinpeopi-po .1. Coinbhe Ceanncait 
moc Oubtars.” | 

“dnmp oúinn, & usctapdain, Clonnur oo Jjunne on AM1Te dC 
Tust an feall pon ay foopélannarb Eipeonn.” 

“Ar peasy on cúir 00 bi 45 Cainbne “ná 00 bi as 
booscaib Sacran Ri Séamur s5up & thac “oo dibipc Le 
Tuecc 1p Le rón on fon 4 mbeit “n-o Romhdanécarb; agup có 
flop a54om-po Sup 0e iol peangall cure our Sun tye moalir 
oO Poppasir on TcéaL roin oíom; s5up ba dopo oT 
yéacoinc 1c Tcácón fein nd bert as Lopsgeipescc cnéso 
on fesll vo pinne mo finpesp-po of poopclLannorb 
€ipeonn, s5up ot on wis Froce TíonnolLaó 1 Mas Crú 3 
sConnsccaib.”’ 

ónnroin oo Curl on Psploimint son Soin * oes Sour 


1 'oon, K. 
2 pé, K. 
3 Bun, C. 


4 r5ainc, C. 
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oubpooap tile pan Teansain DéanLa : “ The Great God of 
Heaven and Earth preserve our most Gracious Protector, 
Coos Oub, mac Thacsamna. Bodain Ui Cróinín ne 
5Cyioiceann.”’ 

Do Sslacaosy boos Cloinne Maury reaps thon cet 
on scdinesd ? 00 yinnesoay booa1g Ui Coot ? once, spur 
cé1510 1 N-dprougad cota. Casann Matsathain O Cróinín 
1 ocúir no Mopsgoile as5ur an Coimnpsleo yin a5 amit o 
clear lint osup Létharg apup soiree. Map vo connaine 
Riocapo Ós Stac an follthuged tug Mactgatham af. 
mhumncip Clomne tuir cosap n-& coinmd Soup 1O4p\piar 
compoc sonpiy dip. 


“Oogeobain foin,” op Motsothoain, ‘oa éocdil no 
havaipce spur o tobaip on Sliogaip apup o béirc 1 bpoll 
compann. Apgup, cpdd vo Cporde cu$ac, op Té, “cpéso 


on Lapod 6004 ach as éiluse ic Ceann fd bruaim? ionnsc 
Féin cun 1 Scoinmb Césofard no scupad? ósur nó. 
Teiceann cú baince ay anmur mo Tcéice-fe asur op ónuim 
mo fleise sup pean mopbta céso v’son béim mire, sour 
Sun me ip orspie op Sancho Panza. Ap5ur an ééao Lá 
DO ToIpnngeap amsc an cnó nó an clordeath opaordeacta 
To 450m sur thaptbop ceatpap * 0’aon béim Leip, man oo bí. 
Dpeitlice ó Dyealtdin asup DOpeatlan Ó Dyerltice, 
Cléipiess Baile an Sceils, spur Popciap on Oaingsin, ‘Do 
thopbap Mop on Fcesons feacc n-otors opup peace nZarpb- 
cailleaca ran Dothan Coin; 50 n-& n-annlann piodbpaive 
Hoptare ogup bpealloga Léana; coic assur maoparde on 
‘oomsin oo tuicpivip Liom asup cuicpiín-Te féin liom a. 
Cocdil no havdarice.” 

Leip rin cósbor Riocayvo Lán ouipn ve épuinnecloird’ 
spur buaileasp Matgathain of cionn ne" clusire sup Leis, 


1 Oeapthutihan, C., I. 

2 bronómaro púca, K, 
3 Oesypthuthan, K, 

4 céao, CC... I 

5 An éaipin, K, 
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finl asup pulpacc o én Leir asur 00 Leos op os cil pan 
láib é. 

éimnsro booas Uí Caoimh Rk A SCapoo oour 
scompóin Féin ; asup cpomaro ap bert oF pepacad o5up 45 
ptollad & céile 04 scopsnarb cploms cnoipprdclacs ssur 04 
mbilleosaib meippeaca mipcramaca 1 SE AT <1 
scluapaib & céile. 

Do biovap Map PIN, 45 PTAcod &5U4T 45 Ppsoillead & 
Céile, Sup E115 Macgamain op on pdsthnéat ron ina orb. 
'Oubainc naé Luige vo bi ain Féin, acc Opaoroesct oO Cut} 
Donpiogain an llaisnír ap, asup supa oCip ro Cuinn v0 bt 
Té an Paro 00 bi an cat 04 Cup a5 TOpordeaéc } Ingine Riog 
ns OpdLoinne Moéipe vo’ fusouisesoap cyrtipn otac ap mbert 
50 huaipnesé 1 ngsipoin 01. Assur Leip in ó'pésc op 
jom&is o mdrsiptpedp 00 bí baince on o poeit mop apmur, 
Spur v0 eas, ofns 6 Cpoidve op. Vo fylessoin Rrocayvo 
Os mac Riocayo Stac 00, spur ip é soubaipc : 

"Oo soil Sour 00 srón S5ut “0 conntpocc? OjIT, é 
mhic Caíósín borée Ns SFCpoiceann osu ne scoinnLeoiní” oo 
Bnet ap botsnaib boéta, có bpuarmp ionnsc péin oul 5 
comopisd Le Riocapo Os mac Riocayro Stac? WOS UD e 
Bovardin bhéin monsuisce bad €Ó34n Ouit & frop & bert apat 
Supad é céim ip ao1voe 00 bi asec fean ip aget Pinpeasio1b 
oe Muinneip Scanntain ip ve Muinneip Rocaille buscart- 
Lescc clinbdin Ui Caoim 1. ovine uspal bocc nd porb ve 
beatard Le Ceitpe céan blisdain o15e péin ar 45 SN mMuinneip 


. 00 TAINS plorthe acc oc bfeaspainn oéass Ve pusopliab ndn 


Pop peop ná foipbe mam orp, ASup 00 cuslo-po 50 Scuppioe 
cuomba thopbooots ó Pobal tli Caorh cú choisce of cionn 
cuamba Mic Cappers thóin aí Morne oca Cén Asur, 
& bo'oaicín bpéin, 1p ríon nec réroin on Teanfocsl SoeLLoo. 
700 PSpuged, may acd: Set a beggar on horseback and he 
will ride to the devil.” 


1 Tpeopurseséc, K, 
2 dog pains. C. 
3 bpiondn, K. 
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Leip pin 00 bual Matsothoin Ó Cróinín buille ve ' 
éuoille mó cuilinn ap a CLéiceois of cionn an Caipin oy 
Riocayio OF mac Rrocayro Scec Sun Leis furl asup fulspocc 
a Ginn leir so coLom. ÍDmircean co Riocayvo spur 00 
Cloinn muir asup 00 bi an byrpead so Tulmsg Ui TLoinn 
Once, 

'O'éas cúis céso fea oíob op on Lédtaip pin; spur 
0645 Motsathain Ó Cpdinin so spoo vd éir pin Leip an 
mbolsais, .1. &4n cé 00 b’feapip ‘ve óLoinn an pibooms rin, 
To0Z 'Oub Ó Chróinín; asuT 00 hadnaicesd chí cnoisce or 
cionn tuamba Mie CAnptorg thóin 1 Moinipcipt Loca Léin é. 
ós To on feapicloor op on Lic or & Cionn : 


Tea Le cleaparb 1 nglLaparb pin ager, 4 Lios ; 

Mac on stop 1p mesa v0 pugad pan Riogpscc ; 

Mac an carle big pmeanta nd 01mg 1 nsníon ; 

"N-o thact1 bFlaiteap biod ASAE ip consa1b 0 Cyiorc!? 


AE vin Vesees ASuy cUdpapsabarl Caiós Oub Uí 
Cróinín Sour thuinceancais tí Smobca, &sur óm Cnuic 
on Cumúin Moi dp bfuresó ‘vo Cloinn Muryur spur 00 
Riocayvo Os Stoc, Hur Moy dp éas Cúis céao fear &n an 
Lácain pin vfob; asur bsp MactSathain Uí Cróinín leir 
on mbolseas; s5ur mop oo cuinexó é cy Tpo1ste or 
cionn tuambs Tic Cappers thóin 1 Mermyeiy Loéa Léin, 
sonuise pin. 


1nd mac, I.; hána mac, K. 
21, ends here. 
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Lilt. 


cum na $btiLróe. 


An cTAEaip Copmac Mac Capcdin ccv., 46 wppard congnaith no brilrde 
a n-agard na opocupdroe v0-gerbead ó Caós O Riogbayvodin, 


An maipeann Oonnésd foiptitlL O Motgatnna, 

An rpeneine FOPUpTSs poTC6. nd Sceshcusooit; 

700 theapainn 0d n-orclad & plesct COHMD N-s CST CUCd, 
So Lesspod Locaptsa booms no hanctinpesce. 


5 Ti cíor pan R&A póió Flan feapcsip postal, 
Do thoordim Le póine Spsothain map coparo CPOOS 5 
Riothoim Sedn Capac ve CLannaib nVotinorlt 5 
Le vetthear 1 Láim 1p cnesdac Soc batleé coipnesc. 


Ci beurl Aovdagdn éisear opto FAL, 

Io Nd cogann pootop tpéon nb 6 Prony n-oih nodal ; 
Tó an opa5on EacTac Eamonn isl ve Oat, 
0’ burp scabarp[péin] oon clLéip bod posal Spor. 


LIII.—The above excerpt from a poem by the Rev. Cormac Mac Cartan 
(or Curtain) contains one of the few references to O'Rahilly by contemporaries 
that have come down tous. The author seeks the aid of the poets as a pro: 
tection against the misdeeds of a certain Tadhg O'Riordan. The protection 
in such cases meant the raising of a public opinion against the individual, 
We have met this poem in only one MS., viz., 23 N. at in the Royal Irish 
Academy. 

8. bear sac, MS. 
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EVE 


1S M1T10 OAMSA. 
séamup Snóotn, cet, op bár OAdIT, mac Réamuinn ve banne- 


Ip móciro Oathysa on sheasann 00 Caoinedso, 
An férle, an Lérseann “r on Liothtacc, 
AN O0AONNACT, AN éarescc *r on incleact, 
Ó o'éas pean Léisce 506 Line. 


5 Ni lnseo no héisre péin 00 Cooinim, 
Oo bi 1 nEyunn Nell so Lionthan; 
NS on reap maol: ó ‘taob Cnuic So1Te, 
Moc Aonsmp ndp Teoncuis cíonco. 


Tó coob yp na péithfip 00 Oibiy ; 

IO Tó AovsasZ4n vo bi chóibceac Liothta ; 
Tó Flonn vo Labyad so vipedc; 
Ip ná Cogan v'6proms an. repibinn. 


 LIV.— The above is an extract from a pretty long elegy on David Barry, 
from the Bride, in the east of the Co. Cork, by James Green. We have not 
been able to fix the date; but it must have been composed after O’Rahilly’s 
death, as his name is mentioned in a litany of poets not then living. 
This elegy occurs in the Murphy MSS., Maynooth, vol. x., and we have 
not found a second copy. Nos. LIII. and LIV., though not the work of our 
poet, help to throw light on the all too meagre accounts of his life known to 
us with certainty. 

to. .1, AodsT4n O Rataille, MS, 


Ir, flann, 1. flann, mac Opiain DBdpoime, MS.; Bid, roipesc, 
Uionthon, MS. f i 
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JAPPENDIX* 


The following documents from the Record Office, Dublin, illustrate 
in a striking manner several of the most important poems in this volume, 
especially poems II., VIII., XIII, XVII., XXI, XXX., XXXIV., XXXV., 
XXXVI. and Eachtra Thaidhg Dhuibh. They afford, moreover, valuable 
material for the genealogist and historian. Some were discovered only 
after the earlier poems had been printed off. 


DOCUMENT A. 
WILL OF MORTOGH GRIFFIN. 


In the Name of God Amen. I Mortogh Griffin of Killarny in the 
county of Kerry Esqr being in perfect health and strenght, and as perfect 
in my senses as at any time of my life (praise be to God) yet Considering: 
the uncertainty of life and the frailty of human nature Do make my last 
Will and Testament in manner following vizt: 

Imprs. I bequeath my immortall Soul into the hands of Almighty 
God my Creator hoping for a joyfull Resurrection and a blessed Immor- 
tality through the great mercy of God and the merritts and mediation 
of my Saviour and Redeemer Jesus Christ, and my body to the Earth 
to be decently interr’d at the discretion of such of my Exers as shall be 
next to me at the time of my death, And as to my worldly substance 
I leave and will that they may be disposed of in manner following 

Item. I leave and bequeath to my beloved wife, Jane Griffin als 
Archbold all my right title and Interest in and to the lands of Kilman 
als Killmacudd in the County of Dublin, to be by her enjoyed during the 
course of her naturall life in leiu and full satisfaction for all thirds Dowers 
and and Joyntures that she may pretend to Claim or expect out of any 
other part of my Estate Reall or Personal. 

Item. I will and my will is, that my sister Ellen Griffin als Hehir’s 
Children being three in number by her late husband Patrick Hehir de- 
ceased shall have and receive yearly out of my Estate the sum of thirty 
Pounds Sterl. for their support and maintenance untill the male children 
be fit to be bound to trades or Callings and afterwards when they are 
out of their times then they have One hundred pounds Le peice paid 
them and the like sume of one hundred pounds to the Daughter when 
she arrives at the age of Twenty one years or the day of her marriage 
provided she marrys by the Consent of my Exers. hereafter named or 
any two of them, Daniel Grady gent. if then living to be one, and if any 
of the said three Children shall dye the portion of such dying child and 
maintenance to be divided equally amongst the survivors. 

Item. I will and my will is that ten pounds per ann. be paid to the 
minister and Church Wardens of the Parish of Killarny in the County 
of Kerry for the time being to be by them distributed as they shall think 


* The orthography and contractions in the originals are not departed from, with the ex- 

ception of putting as a general rule the year in Arabic numbers, In a few cases a précis of 

ortion of a document is given. When this is so the actual wording of the document is putin 
inverted commas, 
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fitt towards the Reliefe of the poorest sort of Widows and Orphans during 
the Continuance of my Interest there and the first ten pounds to be paid 
immediately after my death. : 

Item. I will and my will is that if my wife shall think fitt to live 
in the County of Kerry that she shall and may have the use of my house 
and furniture plate and linnen during the time she shall live there.un- 
marryed and no Longer and that she may have the fields Called Garrymeale 
and Garrycamine at the Rent I am to pay for them. 

Item. I will and earnestly recommend to my Exers. and Overseers. 
hereafter named that all my just Debts and Servants wages be paid with 
all convenient Care and Speed. 

_ka Item. I Leave and bequeath to my Kinsman Edmond Griffin the 
ffarms I hold from the Earl of Insiquin in the County of Clare being part 
of the patrimony of my Ancestors and I also leave and bequeath to him 
all my stock of catle of all sorts that I shall dye possed. of with all my 
plate linnen and furniture after my wife’s decease if she chooses to live 
and enjoy it in Kerry as hereinbefore mentioned, and likewise I leave 
to my said Kinsman Edmond Griffin my house Garden and Closes which 
my wife was to have after her Decease, or sooner if she shall not live in 
Kerry as aforesaid without being liable to any other payment or Acct. 
for the same than the Rents reserved thereout on the Leases or Contracts 
I hold them by. 

Item. I leave and bequeath to the Poor of the Parish of Disart in 
the County of Clare the sum of five pounds ster. to be paid them as soon 
after my Death as it conveniently can be done. - 

Item. Whereas all my freehold lands are all part of the lands forfited 
by the late Revolution in this Kingdome and therefore Cannot by law 
be inherited possess’d or Tennanted by any person of the Popish Religion, 
of which persawsion my nearest Relations are, my will therefore is that 
such of the said lands as remaine after payment of the debts and Legacies 
herein before mentioned to be paid or such other debts as I shall owe 
at the time of my death shall be sold by my Exers hereafter named or. 
the Survivor of them and that the produce thereof be applyed by them 
or the Survivor of them to pay and discharge as (sc) my debts as aforesaid 
all the legacies herein mentioned and the residue to be disposed of as 
they shall think fitt. 

Item. I do hereby nominate and appoint my dr. friend Charles 
May of the City of Dublin Esqr. and my well beloved Relations Daniel 
Grady of the said City of Dublin Gent and Edmond Griffin of Killarney 
Gent. to be Exers of this my last will and Testament. 

x Item. I also nominate and Appoint William Weldon of Grays Inn 
in the Kingdom of Great Brittain to be Overseers (sic) of this my last will 
and Testament. t raced 

Item. I leave and bequeath to my Exers. Charles May and Daniel 
Grady One hundred pounds sterl. Le peice, and the like sume of One 
hundred pounds to William Weldon Esqr. and I do hereby revoke all 
_other Wills or dispositions made by me heretofore and declare this to be 
my only last Will and Testament. As Witness my hand and Seale at 
Dublin the twenty-third Day of ffebruary Anno Domini One thousand 
seven hundred and twelve 1712/3. 


M. Griffin loco Sign’d seal’d publish’d and declar’d this to 
be the last will sigilli and Testament of the said Mortogh Griffin in 


presence of us Richard Hedges, Char. May, E. G. Laffan, Peter 
_Archdekin, , 


(Probate granted. 26 February 1717/8.) 


eee as 
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DOCUMENT B. 
WILL OF TIMOTHY CRONIN. 


In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the holy Ghost Amen, 
25a be the holy and undivided trinity now and ever, world without 
end. 

I, Timothy Cronin of Killarney in the County of Kerry, being in 
perfect sense and memory and considering the-uncertainty of this frayle 
and wretched world doe make this as my last will and Testamt. hereby 
revokeing and annulling all former wills by me made. i 

I begueath my soul to God almighty my Creator and redeemer, and 
my body to the earth rottness and worms, to be interred as near my 
Childrens' grave as my friends shall think proper and that with as little 
noyse and trouble as they can. I repent my sinns with all my heart 
and that for the Love of God and doe freely abandon all temporal goods 
“which are but meer vanity. i 

As to what substance God has pleased to bless me with I leave it 
to be disposed of and distributed as my Executrs. shall think fitt first 
paying all my debts with all convenient speed out of the same and I doe 
appoint nominate and ordayne my dear wife Honnor Cronin and my 
Sons Widdow Mary Cronin (they continueing widdows) and my onely 
Son Phillip Cronin, my Brother Daniel Cronin, Daniel Duggane of Cnockin- 
inane and Mr. James Webb of the Citty of Dublin my Executrs to this 
my last Will. 

And my will is that the sole managemt. of this my will and of what 
substance I dye possessed of shall be soly managed by my dear Wife, 
and such of the other Executrs. as she shall think fitt to joyne her, without 
rendering any acct. for the same but to doe it to the best of her skill and 
judgemt., she continueing a Widdow as aforesaid and shu’d she alter 
her condition and take another husband its my will she shall acct with 
‘my onely son now liveing Phillip Cronin and the rest of my Executrs. 
and Grandson Daniel (?, orig. frayed) Cronin for what part of my substance 
shall come to her hands from (the time) of my death to such time as she 
shall take to another husband allowing (? her) forty pounds in full of 
any dower or thirds or any other demand shee may have to any part 
of my substance as my wife. 

I recommend my dear wife and Daughter in Law and my orphants 
to the Honble. Valentine Browne and William Weldon Esqr. and to my 
truely hond. friend Captn. Hedges to stand their friend and see justice 
don them And the Honble. Coll. Hassett and my dear friend Mr. John 


* Mason to be friends to my dear decd. son Derby Cronin’s widdow and 


children, and forasmuch as I have sevll. Grandchildren by my Daughters 
it is my will that thoe (? there) shall be within three years after my death 
(my debts being first payed) the sume of thirty shillings layed out for 
such of them as will be under age and putt in the hands of such as my 
dear wife and the rest of my Executrs shall think fitt and that an english 
shilling be payed to each of my Daughters husbands in full discharge 
of any right or pretence that they or any of their children may have by 
way of legacy (— ?) or any other pretence whatsoever to any part of 
what substance I shall dye possessed. 

In witness whereof I hereunto sett my hand and seale this first day 
of march seventeen hundred and nineteen twenty 1719/20. T. Cronin. 
Signed and sealed in presence of us. Denis ffalvey Danll. Cronine, Jams. 


Mahony, Der. Ffalvy. 
(Probate granted 3 November 1726.) 
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DOCUMENT C. 
EXCHEQUER BILL. 
CRONIN v. SiR M. DEANE. 
12 Nov., 1706. 


To the honble. ye Chancellr. Treasr. Lord Chief Baron and ye Rest 
of ye Barons of her Maties Court of Exchequer in Ireland, humbly Sheweth 
unto your honours your supplt and dayly orators Timothy Cronine of 
Killarney in the County of Kerry gent and Dominick Walters of ye City 
of Corke Inkeeper, her Maties Debrs and farmers that whereas Sr Mathew 
Deane of Droumore in the County of Corke Knt. & yr supplt Cronine 
before the late wars of this Kingdom of Ireland had severall dealings. 
in the sd County of Corke yt. by meanes of ye fair & just dealings yt ye 
sd Sr. Mathew received at yr suplt. Cronin’s hands and ye severall faithful 
services reced by him from yr Supplt Cronine in ye year 1688 all along 
ye sd late warrs the sd Sr. Mathew severall times & in the prence of severall 
credible persons declared his extraordinary kindness & friendship towards 
yor. Supplt Cronine and in particular on or abt the thirteenth day of 
January 1691 he past unto yor Supplt Cronine a lease of ye lands of 
Noghavall & Knocklevane with all the subdenominations thereunto: 
belonging for the term of ninety nine years at forty pounds the first year 
of the said term, fifty pounds the second year, sixty pounds the third 
year, sixty five pounds the fourth year, & seventy pounds yearly there- 
after to the end of eleaven years, and Eighty pounds yearly or thereabouts 
dureing the remainder of ye sd term (that ye) sd Sr. Mathew did at ye 
time of perfecting ye sd Lease declare yt yr suplt Cronine had twenty 
pounds a year clear in the sd farme, of what ye sd Sir Mathew wd get 
from another yt he thought it little enough for yr supplt Cronine con- 
sidering ye severall good services done to him by yor. sd Supplt. Cronine. 
That yor. suplt. Cronine by virtue of ye sd. Demise on or about May 1692 
entered and became possed of parte of ye sd lands of Noghavall and 
Knocklevane but not of ye lands of Laughtley wch was demised by ye 
sd Sr. Math. as parte and parcell of ye sd lands of Noghavall and Knock- 
levan, & did often make mention it was soe, wch is and was worth twelve 
pounds per ann. Yt. a Gristmill then stood on ye sd lands of Noghavall. 
wch was set by ye sd. Sr. Mathew to yr Suplt Cronine in ye sd Demise 
wch was really worth twelve pounds per ann., & being set as aforesaid 
by a prior lease from ye sd. Sr. Mathew he made no manner of question 
thereof unto yr. Supplt. Cronine, yr Supplt Cronine no Way questioning 
but yt. ye sd. mill is (? was) as intended by ye sd Sr. Mathew to be enjoyed 
by yr. Supplt. pursuant to ye sd. Lease; yr. Supplt Cronine further sheweth 
yt. ye sd. lands of Noghavall being mountanie lands and lying neare & 
close to ye County of Kerry where Toryes & Rapparees did constantly 
frequent, by wch. meanes yr. Supplt Cronine durst not send his owne 
cattle to make use of ye sd. lands, neither could he get any Tennts. yt 
wou'!d venture to come & live on ye same to make any advantage thereof, 
vt on or about ye month of October 1692 ye Drivrs. of ye then Collectr 
vf ye District of Mallow came on ye sd. lands to drive for quitrent, but 
found no distress for ye reasons aforesaid on ye said lands yr supplt Cronine 
repaired to ye sd Sr. Mathew Deane & acquainted him thereof, who there- 
upon Desir’d yr. Supplt. Cronine to Manage matters so as ye sd. lands. 
may be returned waste, for yt he expected yt ye then next parliament 
yt. sat would take into theire considn. ye wast lands lying upon Protestts, 
hands throughout ye whole kingdom & yt ye sd. Sr Mathew together 
with yr. Supplt Cronine applyed ymselves to ye then collector & prevailéd 
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on him to return ye sd. lands waste to ye then Comrs of ye: Revenue at 
wch time ye sd Sr. Mathew desir’d yr. Supplt Cronine to Dispose of ye 
sd. Lands to ye best advantage for his use, & would expect no more from 
him yr Supplt Cronine out of ye same other than wt your Supplt Cronine 
would make thereof & yt he would allow yr Supplt Cronine a Considn 
for yr sd. Supplts trouble & care therein, Declareing then as he often 
did before yt he intended yt farme for yr Supplt Cronine to get by, & 
not to be any way a looser yr Supplt Cronine haveing Deserv’d more 
kindness at his hands, yt yr Supplt Cronine thereupon did encourage 
Graziers & some few Tennts to come and inhabit ye sd lands, yt yr Supplt. 
Cronine afterwards gave ye sd. Sr. Mathew a returne, or list of names, 
of such Graziers, or tennts. as were on ye sd. lands wth an acct. of wt. 
was due from each of ym in particular who afterwds by himself & ordrs 
recd. as well ye rent yt. fell due on ym. as ye grazeing mony and converted 
ye same to his own use. . Yr. Supplt Cronine further sheweth yt he 
continued manageing ye sd. ffarme & sevll other of ye concerns of ye 
sd Sr Mathew by makeing sevll journeys to Dublin & -elsewhere in & 
abt. ye sd. Sr Mathew’s Concerns from May 1692 untill Aprill 1695 at 
wch time yr. Supplt Cronine surrendred ye said lease unto ye sd Sr. Mathew 
yr. Supplt. receiveing no manner of benefit thereby yt. ye sd. Sr. Mathew 
at ye time of sd surrendr. & severall times before & since in ye presence 
of sevll. credible persons promised to befriend yr. Supplt. Cronine in any 
thing yt. did or would lye in his power as well to make him satisfacon 
for ye sevll. services trouble & care taken by yr. Supplt Cronine in and 
abt. ye sd. ffarme, as ye services done by yr. supplt. to him in ye time 
of ye sd. late warrs by preserving and keepeing parte of his stock wch 
he intrusted him with when himself was forc’d to goe for Engl’d to ye 
hazard of yr Supplt Cronine’s life & substance yt about ye yeare 1694 
& before ye sd surrendr Edwd Dodsworth Esq Collectr of Mallow in whose 
District ye sd lands of Noghavall etc lay, spoke to ye sd Sr. Mathew in 
yr. Supplt Cronine’s presence telling him yt. ye Comrs. of ye Revenue 
had directed him not to return any lands wast without an affidt. thereof, 
& yt ye yearely Quitrent could not be made thereof yt ye sd Sr Mathew 
thereupon got one John Moore to make affidt before one John Sullivane 
of Corke one of ye Mars. Extraordinary for takeing affidts in ye country, 
wch affidt was deliverd by ye sd. Sr. Mathew to ye sd Edwd Dodsworth 
in yr. Supplt Cronine & sevll other's presence, who afterwards got ye 
benefit thereof, as ye rest of ye Protestts of ye Kdome yt had waste lands, 
yt ye sd Sr Mathew being in November 1700 in Dublin did earnestly 
write to yr. Supplt. Cronine to be with him with all speed in Dublin at 
a certain day assureing yr. supplt yt he would consider him extraordinary 
. well for his trouble, yt yr. supplt. who then was in Kerry receiveing an 
actt. thereof from Mr. Robert Deane ye sd Sr Mathew’s Son & yr supplt 
having then but five days to repaire to Dublin to be there ye day appted 
by ye sd. Sr. Mathew prepared himself for ye sd. journey wth a servt. 
and two horses, least one of ye horses would not performe ye sd journey 
yr. Supplt. Cronine being a heavy man & strucken in yeares & being then 
concern’d in ye managmt. of severall Gentlemen’s concerns in ye country 
& himself a ffarmer yt. pd. betwixt foure and five hundred pounds a yeare 
rent for farmes he held in ye countys of Corke & Kerry with much adoo 
went to Dublin to ye sd Sr Mathew ye day appted neglecting all his owne 
concerns, where ye sd Sr. Mathew kept him six weeks together at yr supplts 
owne Cost and charges, Excepting two pounds six shills wch he paid to 
yr. Supplt wch came very shorte to pay yr. supplt his servt. & two horses 
charges ye sd six Weekes, but ye sd Sr. Mathew faithfully promised yt 
he would further Consider yr Supplt Cronine in ye accts betwixt him & 
yr. sd. Supplt, yt in October 1703 Captn Richard Hedges agent & Receiver 
for ye Corporation for makeing Hollow Sword blades in England came 
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‘to yr Supplts house at Droumskehy in ye sd county of Corke to be informed 
by yr Supplt. (who he heard was Agent & Manager of ye Estate of Captain 
Daniel O Kieffe in his life time & before any forfeiture of his Estate) how 
ye sd Estate lay, & where, yt yr. Supplt was not at all free to give ye sd 
Hedges any acct. thereof least it may prove any way offensive to ye sd 
Sr. Mathew, went ye very same day to ye sd Sr Mathew, & acquted. him 
thereof, who seemed very well pleased & thankfull to yr. Supplt. yt. before 
yr. Supplt parted ye sd. Sr. Mathew, he earnestly desired him ye sd Sr. 
Mathew yt they would come to acct one with another wch ye sd Sr. 
Mathew prolonged, still professing a greate deale of frdship & kindness 
to yr. Supplt notwithstanding wch ye sd. Sr. Mathew within two or three 
days after met yr. Supplt in ye city of Corke & told yr. Supplt. Cronine 
yt. he came thither in hopes to see ye sd. Hedges & Desired yr Supplt 
to find out ye sd Hedges yt he ye sd. Sr. Mathew would waite on him 

ye sd Sr. Mat. in ye meane time tooke out two sevll actns out of ye 
tholsell Court of Corke ye one for a hundred and fifty pounds & ye other 
for a hundred pounds or thereabouts knowing yt. yr Supplt. was a stranger 
in ye said city & ye times bad & Designing to breake yr. Supplts Credit, 
& himself and his son in law both aldermen of ye sd. City, yt. yr. Supplt 
could get no City Securityes Immediately caused yr supplt to be arrested 
and taken upon ye sd two actons to wch yr Supplt was forced to Enter City 
Baile yt yr Supplt Immediately repaired to John Galway Esar. Councill 
at law and stated ye case betwixt him yr supplt and ye sd Sr Mathew 
to him, as it is herein set forth who declared to yr. Supplt. yt he had 
right in Equity to be relieved agt ye sd. actons yt as yr. Supplt was 
leaveing ye sd Mr Galway who fully assured yr. Supplt yt. ye. sd. Sr 
Mathew should never have any recovery agt yr. Supplt on acct. of ye 
rents of Noghavall as aforesaid yr. Supplt met ye. sd. Sr. Mathew neare 
ye sd Mr. Galway’s house where ye sd Sr. Mathew seemed to be surpriz’d 
to see yr. Supplt. at libty & spoke to yr. Supplt & told him he did not 
thinke yt. yr. Supplt was soe well befrded in ye City as to get baile soe 
soon & told yr. Supplt alsoe yt. he hoped yt. Mr. Galway did not take 
a fee agt him, he being always ye said Deane’s Councill whereupon yr. 
Supplt told him yt he had Mr Galways advise agt him & told ye sd Sr. 
Mathew before sevll credible persons yt. he made yr. Supplt Cronine 
but a very indifferent returne to ye sevll good services offices & Expences 
made by yr supplt towards him as well before ye Warrs, in ye Warts, 
& since ye sd. Warts, yt ye sd. Sr. Mathew then told yr. Supplt Cronine 
yt he was sorry for what was done it being done out of passion & said 
yt he hoped yr. Supplt & he would not goe to law after ye long Dealeings 
& right understanding, to wch yr. supplt. made answer yt he was not 
willing to put up ye matter before such time as yr. Supplt should file 
a bill agt him, ye sd. Sr. Mathew, before yr honrs in this honble Court 
to have or know yr honrs judgmt whether it was lawfull for ye sd Sr. 
Mathew to recover a full rent out of lands wch he himself procur’d by 
affidt. not to be worth ye yearely Quitrent for which he had an abate- 
ment of twenty foure pounds per ann. for three yeares as other Protestts 
had for waste lands, & received wt fell due from ye tennts & Grasiers 
of ye sd. lands during yt time, yt thereupon ye sd Sr. Mathew made 
answer yt he was very free to refferr ye whole matter to ye sd John 
Galway to wch yr Supplt freely consented & to yt end ye sd Sr. Mathew 
& yr. Supplt. enter’d into bonds of three hundred pounds each to ye 
other to stand to ye Doome & adwd. of ye sd John Galway for & touching 
ye sd. action then Depending in ye sd tholsell Court of Corke yt in ye sd. 
bond perfected by yr. supplt to ye sd Sr. Mathew yr Supplt. Walters was 
jointly and severally bound wth yr. Supplt. Cronine conditioned for ye 
true performance of ye sd. adwd. as by ye sd. bond may appeare, yt ye 
sd John Galway thereupon takeing upon himself ye Decideing of ye sd. 
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Differences soe Depending in ye sd. tholsel Court did on ye thirtith day 
of November 1703 make his adwd. in writeing and thereby ordered yr 
Supplt to Satisfye and pay unto ye said Sr. Mathew ye sume of twenty 
six pounds foure shill & a penny sterl to be paid in two equall payments, 
ye first paymt thereof to be made on ye first of May following & ye second 
on ye first day of November following as by ye sd adwd. may more at 
large appeare. yt in ve sd adwd it is set forth yt it was insisted upon by 
yr Supplt & gave proofe to it, yt a mill on ye sd lands valued twelve 
pounds yearely was Detained from him by one Grandon to whome ye 
si. Sr. Mathew set ye same prior to ye Demise set"yr. Supplt. & yt ye. 
si. Grandon paid his rent in Meale or otherwise to ye sd St. Mathew, 
for wch ye sd. Galway adwarded no allowance to yr. supplt. yt. ye. sd. 
John Galway alsoe by ye said adward doth set forth in ye words follg : 
alsoe Cronine insisted upon & proved yt at Sr Mathews Instance & for 
his service he made a journey to Dublin in Nober 1703 continued at his 
owne expences for six weekes for which he Deemed twenty pounds, two 
Guinys whereof he confessed to have recd. yet ye sd John Galway did not 


- by his sd adwd. order ye remaindr parte thereof, or any considn. for ye 


same but excluded yr. Supplt. from makeing any further challenge for ye 
same for wch & ye sevll. other hardships yr supplt conceived to have 
been done him by ye. sd. adward in matters not intended to be referred 
to him ye sd Galway as by ye Condns of ve sd bonds may appeare yt 
supplt protested agt. ye. sd. adwd as he humbly conceiveth was just and 
lawfull for him to doe. Yr. supplt. further sheweth yt ye sd Sr. Mathew 
did then earnestly desire yr. Supplt to perfect ye sd bonds for ye payment 
of ye sd twenty six pounds foure shill and a penny pursuant to ye sd. 
adwd. wch yr. supplt refused & still doth refuse to doe for ye reasons 
aforesaid he ye sd Sr. Mathew afterwds seemed very willing, & alsoe sent 
to yr supplt. yt he would never demand ye contents of ye said adwd. 
provided yr Supplt would not appeare agt him in order to manage or 
sollicite any cause in ye behalfe of ye said Corporation of hollow blades. 
Yr. supplt Cronine further sheweth yt. yr. Supplt heard & believes yt. ye 
sd. John Galway at ye time of his signing ye said adward sometimes after 
his giving of sd. adwd, he having not well considered and being as yr. 
Supplt was credibly informed touched his conscience yt he had thereby 
wronged yr. Supplt. did advise ye sd Sr. Mathew not to Expect any 
benefitt thereby, wch ye sd Sr. Mathew ever since observed by makeing 
noe manner of Challenge or Demd. of ye sd. twenty six pounds foure 
shill and a penny either of this Supplt, or his said security tho’ daily in 
his sight, untill after ye last Summer Assize 1706 there was a nisi prius 
brought by ye sd Sr. Mathew agt. ye sd. Corporation at wch tryall yr. 
Supplt. Cronine at ye request of ye sd Sr. Mathew appeared in order to 
prove a deed for him weh yr. Supplt accordingly did being a subscribeing 
witness to ye same & being cross examined by ye Councill of ye sd. 
Corporation yr. Supplt. could not avoide declareing ye truth of his know- 
ledge a verdict was found for ye sd Corporation ; yt. ye sd Sr. Mathew 
apprehending ye sd. verdict was found upon yr. Supplt Cronime’s 
Evidence Declared yt he would not spare ye spending of a thousand 
pounds or some such great sume to be revenged on yr, Supplt Cronine, 
or any that belonged to him. Now so it is yt ye. sd. Sr. Mathew to yt 
end had very soone after ye sd assize was over arrested yr. Suppliant 
Domk. Walters in Corke upon ye said “bond of three hundred pounds 
Enter’d into by yr Supplt. Cronine, yr. Supplt Domk Walters for ye per- 
formance of ye said adward to wch yr. Supplt Domk gave baile & removed 
the same into her Maties court of Chiefe place (? Pleas) in Dublin where 
it now Depends, ye sd Sr. Mathew intending & Designing most uncon- 
scimably contrary to all Equity & good Conscience to ye great cost 
Damuige & prejudice of both yr. Suppliants, who are like to be thereby 
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much Disabled to pay ye Debts due of ym to her said Matie in her 
Exchequer in Dublin, obtaineing judgmt & Exn. agt. yr. Supplt 
Walters on ye same ye premisses- tenderly considered, and for yt yr. 
Supplts have no remedy at comon Law to be relieved in ye premisses 
ye said bond being theire act & Deed having nothing to plead. at 
Barr agt. ye same, yet hope yt ye sd Sr. Mathew Deane being touched 
in his Conscience will ingeniously confess ye truth of all & singular ye 
premisses upon his corporall Oath to be taken on (ye holy) Evangelist . 
to this yr. Supplts bill. To the end therefore yr. supplts may be relieved 
in all & singular ye premisses according to Equity & good. Conscience & 
have as well the Injunctn of this honble Court for stopping ye sd. Sr. 
Mathew Deane & Councills, Attorneys, Agents & Solicitors from any 
further prosecution upon ye sd. bond untill ye heareing of this cause 
before yr. honours, as her Maties Writ of Duces tecum for bringing ye 
said adwd. & bond into this honble Court to be cancelled for ye reasons 
aforesaid & yt. ye. sd. Sr. Mathew Deane may answer all & singular ye 
premisses upon his corporall Oath & in his said answer particularly set 
forth & declare whether your supplt. Cronine was any way serviceable 
to him at ye Summer Assize held for ye County of Cork in ye Yeare 1688, 
& how serviceable, & in what & whether yr. supplt. Cronine was not like 
to be brought to trouble for Exposeing or takeing his parte in those times 
agt those that sued him then, whether yr. supplt was not chiefly ye meanes 
of hind’ring sevll. decrees yt were obtained agt ye sd Sr. Mathew & procured 
by yr. Supplt Cronine to be supersedead & whether yr supplt. did not 
in ye same yeare after ye sd Assize appeare for him upon sevll refferences 
from ye sd assize upon Civill bills preferred agt him & whether yr. supplt 
_did appears for him very zealous upon ye sd refferences, & whether did he 
ye sd Sr. Mathew afterwards acknowledge yr Supplt’s sd services in 
sevll letters.to yr. Supplt & whether doth he know or remember yt yr 
Supplt recd. many rebukes from sevll persons then in authority for ap- 
peareing soe Earnest for him ye sd Sr Mathew, & how serviceable were 
yr Supplts endeavours in those days & whether in ye month of January 
1688 being in ye height of troubles in those countrys yr Supplt did appeare 
sevll times in ye rescueing of sevll persons who were Rapparieing away 
ye said Sr. Mathew’s Stock & whether in particular at ye time he was 
going for England he did not intrust ye nomber of forty heads of young 
black cattle in yr supplts hands & whether had he any acct of ye sd cattle 
back & wt acct & whether he signed any certificate unto yr Supplt Con- 
fessing yr. Supplts honest Dischargeing ye trust Reposed in him by ye 
sd Sr. Mathew, or whether did he at any time & how often Declare, & to 
whome by name yt he did not get soe much of all ye personall Estate 
left behind him in this Kdome. as he had from yr. Supplt Cronine & 
whether after ye surrender of Corke & before ye capitulation of Limericke 
yr. Supplt did not come to ye sd Sr Mathew in Corke, whether did he 
not then Declare his kind acknowledgmt of yr. Supplt Cronines said 
former services & Desired yr. Supplt Cronine when ye Contry was settled 
& reduced should come to him & yt he would make unto him a beneficiall 
lease of ye sd lds. of Noghavall, & yt he may also set forth & Declare 
whether he did not afterwards abt. ye begining of Jany 1691 write to yr. 
Supplt. Cronine to meet him at Mallow ye third of Janry aforesd & whether 
he did not then set unto yr Supplt Cronine ye said lease of Noghavall & 
Declared yt he Designed yt yr Supplt should get well by ye same & whether 
he did not then declare yt he abated unto yr. supplt. twenty pounds of 
wt. another would give for ye same yearely > & yt he may alsoe set forth 
.& Declare whether he did make any Exceptions of ye Grist mill of 
Noghavall at ye time of his passing ye said lease to yr. Supplt. & whether 
' did he then make any mention of ye lands of Laghtley to be parte of ye 
sd. lands so Demised by yr. Supplt & whether doth he know or hath he 
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credibly heard yt yr. Supplt was ever possed. of ye said mill or of ve said 
lands of Laghtley pursuant to ye sd lease & yt he may also set forth & 
Declare whether yr. Supplt did not in October 1692 waite of him ye Sd 
Sr Mathew giving him an acct yt ye sd. farme of Noghavall was soe 
haunted by toryes & Rapparees yt it could not be inhabited neither could 
he get ye possion of ye sd. mill or of ye sd. lands of Laghtley & Desired 
ye sd Sr. Mathew to take ye same into his owne hands, & whether yr. 
Supplt Cronine did not give him an acct yt ye Drivrs. of ye Qt. rt. were 
also there in order to Drive ye Gale of Qt. rt. yt. was then due and whether 
he then Desired yr Supplt Cronine to order mattrs soe as yt. ye said lands 
be returned waste & whether he did not then Declare yt he hoped yt. 
ve. next Parliamt would take a course with such lands as lay waste upon 
Protestts. hands & whether he did not then Desire yr. Supplt. Cronine 
to goe along with him to ye then Collectr. & Declare to him yt. yr. Supplt. 
Cronine surrendred ye lands of Noghavall, because he could not make 
ye yearely Qt. rt. thereof & whether did not ye sd Collector then returne 
them waste, & yt he may also set forth and declare whether yr Supplt. 
Cronine did not from time to time return him an acct. of what tennts. 
& Grasrs. made use of ye sd lands & whether did he or any other by his 
orders & who by meane (? name) receive wt. rent & grazeing money was 
made thereof & whether he did not often tell yr. Supplt Cronine yt he 
expected noe more out of ye sd lands than wt. yr. Supplt. could make 
thereof, & yt he may further set forth & Declare whether yr. Supplt 
Cronine was not Imployed by him abt any other Concerns from May 
1692 to May 1695 or made any or what journeys to Dublin in & abt ye 
sd Sr. Mathew’s Concerns, & whether did he ye sd. Sr. Mathew acknow- 
ledge & owne yr. Supplt Cronine’s Extraordinary Care abt his concerns 
in Genll. & in particular abt. ye Difference betwixt him & mr. Wm. Ballard 
& others & what benefit or advantadge did he get thereby,»or wt Dis- 
advantage was he like to lye under if yr. Supplt Cronine had not concern’d 
himself therein & yt he may also sett forth & Declare whether Edwd 
Dodsworth Esqr then & now Collector of Mallow did not tell him ye sd. 
Sr Mathew yt. he could not Expect an Abatement of sd. Qt. rt. without 
procureing an affidt yt. ye sd. lands of Noghavall etc did not produce 
the yearely Qt. rt. & whether ye. sd. Sr. Mathew did not afterwards 
procure & Deliver unto ye sd. Dodsworth such an affidt. & had he not an 
abatemt. of ye said qt. rt. accordingly, if soe, why & wherefore should 
he Challenge yr. Supplt. Cronine for any rent more than ye yearely Qt. 
rt. for wch. himself had an abatement, & yt he may alsoe further set 
forth & Declare whether he did not abt ye later end of October 1700 
write to yr Supplt. Cronine into ye Contry earnestly Desireing yr Supplt to 
be with him in Dublin abt ye seventeenth of November. follg. wch letter 
or notice thereof came to yr. Supplt Cronine’s hands ye twelvth ot Novem- 
ber in ye county of Kerry whether yr Supplt did not accordingly waite 
of him in Dublin ye Day appted., whether did he not Detaine yr. Supplt. 
there six weekes, or any other or wt time, at yr Supplts. owne cost & 
Charges, or whether doth he know, or hath heard yt yr. Supplt. was a 
Considerable ffarmer in ye Countyes of Corke & Kerry & whether he made 
yr. Supplt. any other & wt satisfacon for yt. or any other service yt yr. 
supplt had ever made him whether did not yr. Supplt. abt. ye later end 
of October 1703 Desire ye sd Sr Mathew to setle accts with him whether 
yt supplt. did not then tell him yt. Captn Richd Hedges was at yr. Supplts 
house yr. supplt Cronine being then tennt to ye Corporation aforesd. 
whether yr. sd supplt Cronine did not then advise ye sd. Sr Mathew Deane 
to meete ye sd Hedges & to Compound or otherwise agree with him ye 
sd Hedges abt. his Challenges to some lands yt were then in possion of 
ye sd. Sr. Mathew or his tennts. whether yr sd Supplt. told him ye sd. 
Sr. Mathew yt if he neglected it ye said Hedges or Corporation for whome 
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he managed should have ye beter of him whether ye sd. Sr. Mathew did 
not then seeme very thankful to yr. Supplt Cronine whether ye sd. Sr. 
Mathew (did not) in three or foure days after goe to Corke where he met 
yr. Supplt. Cronine & told him he came there in order to accomodation 
with ye sd. Hedges for ye sd. lands & whether he desired yr sd. Supplt. 
Cronine to bring him & ye sd. Hedges together & whether he did not in 
ye meanetime take out two sevll. actions agt. yr. Supplt Cronine, whether 
ye sd. Sr. Mathew did not take out ye sd. actions out of prejudice & with- 
a Design to breake yr said Supplt. Cronine’s Credit thinking he could 
not get City baile for ye said actions, whether ye sd Sr. Mat: was not 
sorry to see yr. Supplt. at liberty & whether he met yr. supplt. Cronine 
neare ye sd. Galway’s house in Corke & then propose an arbitration to 
yr. Supplt & tell him it was out of passion he tooke out ye sd actions 
agt yr. Supplt. Cronine, whether yr. Supplt. Cronine then seemed unwilling 
to referr it untill ye sd. Sr. Mathew had given his answer in Chancery 
to yr. Supplt Cronine’s bill, whether he did not then say yt ye sd. Galway 
did not take a fee agt. him & yt he was his standing Council whether 
yr Supplt Cronine did not tell him he would referr it to nobody but ye 
sd. Galway because he then had his advice & whether ye said Sir Mat 
did not alsoe say he had rather referr it to Mr. Galway then ye law & 
whether ye sd. Galway did not then tell him ye sd. Sr. Mat. yt. he had 
given his advise agt him & yt he may expect his judgmt. ye same way 
if he had not informed him of more than yr. Supplt Cronine did before 
& whether there was any more referred to ye sd Galway then ye actions 
then Depending in ye Tholsell of ye said City of Corke, & whether it is 
not soe Expressivly mentioned in ye bonds then perfected by yr. Supplt 
Cronine & his security & whether ye sd. Sr. Mat. does not know yt. ye 
sd. John Galway went further then was refferred to him by ye sd. bonds 
of Submission particularly abt. yr. Supplt. Cronine’s journey to Dublin 
in or abt November 1700 & whether yr Supplt Cronine did not Imediatly 
protest agt. ye sd. adwd. & Desired ye sd. Sr. Mat. to proceed on his actions 
at law in ye tholsell aforesd. & whether ye sd. Sr. Mat. seemd. to yr. 
Supplt. yt. he was Convinced he ought not to Demd. ye benefit of ye 
said adwd. whether ye sd. John Galway did ever advise him yt he did 
not Sufficiently consider yr. Supplt. Cronine’s case, whether ye sd Sr. 
Mathew at severall times, & by sevll persons send word to yr Supplt 
Cronine yt if yr. supplt did not appeare in ye managmt & Directing of 
ye prosecucon of ye sevll suites depending between ye said Corpn. & him 
ye sd Sr Mathew yt he would never demd ye contents of ye said adwd. 
& whether he did not often express or say he would keepe it as a hank 
over both yr. supplts & also set forth & Declare, wt. Induced him to 
forbeare with yr Supplt Walters since the publishing of ye sd adward 
yr. supplt Walters haveing then and ever since lived in ye said City of 
Corke, and whether if yr. Supplt Cronine had not appear’d upon ye tryall 
which was between ye sd. Corporation and ye said Sr. Mathew ye last 
Summer Assize at Corke whether he wou’d bring any action upon ye 
sd bond agt yr. supplts for or on acct. of said adwd. & that he may shew 
cause if any he can why yr. Supplts should not be further relieved in 
all & singular ye premisses according to Equity & good conscience. May 
it therefore please yr. honrs. to grant unto yr. Supplts her Maties most 
gracous Writt of Spna with a Duces tecum to be directed to ye sit, ote 
Mat. Deane thereby commanding him at a certain day & under a certain 
paine therein to be limited personally to appeare before yr. honrs in this 
honble court to answer ye above premisses upon his corporall oath & 
to bring with him ye sd adwd & bond to be Cancell’d, as alsoe her Maties 
Writ of Injunctn. to be Directed to ye sd. Sr. Mathew Deane his Councils 
Atts. Agents & Sollicitrs thereby comanding them them & Every of ym. to 
succease from any further prosecucon of law agt. yr. Suplts. on ye sd 
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bond or either of them untill ye heareing of this cause before yr. honrs 
“s further to stand to and abide such further ordrs & Directions herein 
or ye reliefe of yr. Suplts as to yr Honrs will seeme meete. And they 
will ever pray &c. í 


DOCUMENT D. 
EXTRACTS FROM EXCHEOUER BILL. 
MayweE v. GRIFFIN. 

30 JULY, 1707. 


This is a bill seeking the sum of {22 10 6 for the drawing of timber 
to the forge &c., at Killarney & to Kenmare. Maywe was “ late of 
Killarney.” John Asgill became possed of lands of Ld. Kenmare on 
or about May 1703 “ & being soe possed he the sd. John Asqill did sett 
up Iron worke and severall other Improvements on the sd Estate. That 


' one Mortogh Griffin & one of the Defts to this bill with & for the sd. Asgill 


in such Iron worke, and also Receiver & Manager of the sd John Asgills 
concerns in the sd County of Kerry; that one Francis Jones Clarke to 
the sd. Iron worke did on or (upon) the first day of March 1703 sent 
for yr Suplt knoweing or hearing that he had two or three plowes of 
horses and draft Bullocks & oxen, treated & agreed with yr Suplt to draw 
all ye tymber that cutt & squared in ye Woods of Killheelane & Ballyna- 
muanagh for the forge.” At a-certain rate he drew 45 pieces of sq. timber 
as per agreemt to ist May folls., 6 tons from Ballynamuanagh & 9} from 
Killheelane . . . . “ that one teige Cronine of Killarny one other of the 
defts to this bill did in the month of October 1704, assumed to pay unto: 
your Supplt five shillgs for each ton that he would draw of the Market 
& Courthouse tymber from Killnanoss to Killarny Towne according 
as one Captn Dermod Conner who was appointed contriver to oversee 
the repairing of the sd Market and Court House aforesd. He the said 
Cronine being one other of the agents and Managers then & before yther 
by the sd. Asgills appointmt or under the sd. Griffin in and about the 
sd Asgills concerns in the County aforesd. Pursuant to such agreement 
your Supplt drew six tons of sq. tymber from the said woods to the markett 
house aforesd in the month aforesd., being in the dept of Winter all wch 
tymber &.soe drawn your supplt gave an acct thereof sworn & attested 
under a magesteratts hand to the said Cronine who was the only man 
Impowered to accot. discount & discharge for the same or any other 
service done for the sd. Asgill or Griffin in the concerns aforesd. Yor. 
Suplt further Sheweth that one Marten Knowles one of the Sargents of 
the sd Asgills woods, and then in the service, owed yr. Supplt. one pound 
five shill. which sum the defd. Cronine assumed to pay your supplt in 
behalfe of Arthur Donoghue Daniell Dyer Morgan Rahilly and severall 
others that were Indebted to the said Knowles & dealing with the sd 
Cronine, & who owed that sum to the sd. Knowles and more money upon 
whch promise yor. Supplt did discharge Marten Knowles of the said one 
pound five shillings. Your Supplt also sheweth that the si deft Cronine 
Received two severall notes in behalf of yr. Supplt. from one Robert. Emly 
and Stephen Hassett for the sum of six shillings od pence & charged them 
severally for each mans proportion & detained the money in his hands 
and never accted with yor Supplt eyther for that nor for any others the 
matters aforesd. Yr. Supplt further sheweth that the defts Morto Griffin 
teige Cronine and ffrancis Jones very often for a good part of a quarter 
of a year desired and treated personally with your suppt to send his plowes 
up to the wood of Derry Cunihye and to draw all the tymber that was 
there cutt & squared as well for the forge furnace as alsoe all the tymber 
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that was cutt & Squared for the Court & Markett House of Killarney, 
and the tymber that was cutt & squared for a new house that the Deft 
Griffin was building in Killarney Towne, and that to the logh side where 
boats may take it aboard & also to draw what your Suplt could of ship 
plankes and other tymber that was to be brought to the river of Kenmare 
up hill and down hill to the Barrony of Glanerought, pursuant to whch 
sevll Intreaties yr supplt, on or abt. the seventh day of April 1705, mett 
the sd defts in Killarny at the Deft Griffins house where after some dis-. 
course and treaty had concerning that affaire Yor Supplt agreed with the 
defts Mortogh teige and Jones, & at theire charge to make the way passable 
for draft catle and graseing free for the plowes as every other plowe 
had which was in the like service and that to the loading place that was 
appointed and to the furnace at the Rule that your supplt had from the 
sd. Asgill Miller of the Mills of Deanagh for whom yr. supplt drew severall 
tuns of great tymber out of the sd wood... .” ‘‘ Kenmare being eight 
myles distant, Rockey mountanious Impassible way”... “ And your 
Supplt then Insisting very much upon the Deft Cronines friendship, from 
the other deft and to have him as a mark & paymaster as being the only 
manager undr the deft Griffin for the whole Concerns upon which and to 
encourage yor Supplt. to goe to the woods with his plowes, assumed 
promisses & engaged to be yor Supplts paymaster not onely for all that 
would be due to yor supplt on acct of ye last agreemt but alsoe for the 
sixttuns drawn from Kilnanoss to the Markett House, Deducting onely 
thereout the rent yor Supplt owed out of his holding of Ffossa which he 
held from one Denis Kyffe the said Deft. .Griffin’s tennt, and one other 
of the defts to this bill.” Maywe entered on his contract, & at his own 
charge made the way passable from the wood of Derrycunihy Derry na 
denny &c, brought 26 tons Sq. to furnace and 52 “ cuples to roof the same 
& other Outhouses for a clke, fownders, potters, &c. wch were useful 
& necessary for the same as being newly built, & thirty seven tuns for 
the deft Griffins new house & thirty nine tuns for the Court & Markett 
house, eight tuns for the ould weare & thirteen stockes of Ship plankes 
out of the wood of Poulegoure better the halfway to the River Kenmare 
: . eight tuns of yew at four shills and sixpence a tun from the wood 
of Glanawe for the defts Griffin & Cronine’s use... two round anvil blockes 
for Jones for forge . . the furnace shaft out of the wood near Glanaw ”’ 


...."" Yor Supplt also sheweth that the deft. Denis Kyffe, a papist, seized 
of & from the lands of Ardagh part of the late Lord of Kenmares forfitted 
Estate for five pounds eight shillings and three pence Rent as he alleadged 
to be due from yor. Supplt to him out of about twenty acres of the land 
of ffossu the deft Kyffe did sett to yr..suppt contrary to the Statute in 
the yeare 1704 & 1705, six mares & garrons of yr Supplts. property wch 
your supplt heired out sometyme before to one James Mahony at least 
three miles distant from the sd lands of ffossa where yor. supplt lived 
abt the twelfth of May 1706, & ever since detained the same without 
any lawful authority tho he knew yt Supplts rent was paid in work to 
his landlord the deft Griffin.” 


DOCUMENT E. 
EXTRACTS FROM EXCHEQUER BILL. 
PorTER v. ASGILL, 

Gf cr. LOE: 


In 4th year of King Jas II. Porter obtained aa decree against Sir 
Valentine Browne in Pleas side of Court for £200, and £1 7 io costs; 
Sir Valentine Browne was attainted, “ & dyed in or about the year of our 
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Lord 1680.”” Porter exhibited his claim before the Trustees and was 
allowed {ror IT 4%, and Interest on {100 thereof till paid. After the 
death of Sir Valentine Porter sued forth a writ of Scive fat to the Sherrift 


“of Kerry against the “ tenants of lands & tenements whereof the sd Sir 


Val. Browne was so seized as aforesaid at the time of obtaining the Sd. 
Judgement or at any time Since to shew cause why the said writt should 
not issue.” Execution was awarded against John Asgill for the debt 
together with £13 7 4 costs, for delay of execution to be levied on lands 


of Sir Valentine Browne. 


“The Sherriff of sd. County haveing returned on the sd. writt of 
Scire fat. that the sd. John Asgill was tenant of the Towns and Lands 
-of Kilmore in the Bar. of Clanmorris & co. of Kerry with the appurtenances 
Balliavoher in the Barrony of Corkaguiny Ilaneragh,. Knockanecully, 
Ardshanavogh Ballydribine, Recone (?), Gortaloora, Mallahiffe, Feyries, 
Cornegare & Mills, Gorthshanavohy, Ardglass & Gowlane, Dromore, 
Ballybane, Boullycullane -Gurraneveronry, Ballyfinane, Coolebane & 
‘Coolelicky, Clontiny, Inchicullane, Rathmore, Conmaghavanistrigh, Kill- 
guane, Leamnegeilibeg, BallyBrack Killtyes, part. of Balincarrigg, 
Gortdrounlagh, Knocknamuikleigh, Gortafadda, Killmea, Laghcarrne, 
Dromreague, Rathbegg, Ardigmugg, Shiquagh & Mills, Knocknafade, 
Killklane, Ballycushane, Freneboule, Ross Island, The ffaires and Marketts 
of Killarney Lisswiggeene, Imlisculane, Coolecorcrane, Derringhall, 
Fossee, Gorthreelacabane, Knockareene, Killane, Coolecorcrane, Carru- 
sligagh, Killarney Mills, The Mountaine Farme, Killnenoss, Ballycullane, 
and the Towne oi Killarney in the Barony of Magonihy in the Co of Kerry.” 

Porter afterwards sued forth an Elegift on the said judgment, and 
award of Execution whereby the Sherriff was commanded to Deliver 
unto him “the moyety of all the sd lands and Tenements in the hands & 
tenure of the sd John Asgill That Edward Herbert Esq. Sheriff of sd Co. 
vi Kerry Returned the Sd writt of Elegit & an Inqusition thereupon 
taken by the oathes of twelve good & lawful men of the sd Co. whereby 
it appears that the sd Townes & Lands of Kilmore Ballinvogher Conegare 
Mills of Gortshanavoghy Dromore Coolebane Coolicky parte of Ballin- 
«arrigg Gortdromrillagh Knocknarnacallagh, Knockneseeden Trieneboule 
Killarny ffaires and Marketts, Killarny Mills, Mountaine ffarme Éill- 
nenoss & the Towne of Killarny are the moyety of all the sd Towns land 
Tenements & Hereditaments in the sd Writt & herein first above mentioned 
which sd moyety Divided by meares & Bounds the Sd Sherriff by vertue 
of the sd writt of Elegit Delivered to your oratr in Execution at the 
reasonable Extent in the Inquisition mentioned, to be held by yr ortr 
& his Assigns as their freehold untill the sd debt & Damages were levyed 
whereby your Ortr conceives & is advised that he is in actual possion 
of all sd lands especially agst Jno Asgill & all persons deriving under him. 
That sd Jn. Asgill Richard Hedges & Mortogh Griffin Esqrs David Crosby 
Esq. Daniel Byrne Teig Carthy Daniel Hays David Barry Edmund 
Barrett Garrett Fitzgerald John Mason John Cronin Mortagh Griffin 
Miles Swiay Timothy Cronnine Robert Immelly Derby Cronine Justine 
M:Carthy & Maurice Hussey Esq. before & at the time of Executing sd 
writt of Elegit were on the sd fownlands & Tenements so deliverd in 
Executn. & still continue thereon & with force & violence keep their 
cattle on the premisses, & feed manure & till the premisses, & Refuse 
to pay yr. Ortr his sd. debt or give him satisfact? for the Rents &c of 
the premisses... That therefore yr Oratr has lately distrained on some 
of the sd Lands & Tenemts ... But . . Richard Hedges, Mortagh Griffin, 
John Clarke, Timothy Cronine & David Barry have replevyed the sd. 
Distress.” Porter was a stranger to Kerry and wished to know if the 
above had leases prior to Porter’s Judgment decree. “They say they 
have but refuse to show them.” : ) 
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DOCUMENT F. 
EXCHEOURRK BILL, 
CRONIN v. ASGILL. 


5 Jury 1715. 


To the Rt honble &c, humbly complaining sheweth unto yr Lships.. 
your suptt & Dayly orator Timothy Cronine of Killarney in the County 
of Kerry Gent. his Maties debtor and farmer that John Asgill sq. have- 
ing purchased from the late trustees the forfeited Estates of Nicholas. 
Brown sqr. commonly called Lord Kenmare in severall Lands in the 
County of Kerry & Cork of which the said Nicholas before his attainder- 
was seized for Life with a remainder in fee to him expectant upon severall 
‘intervening Remainders in tail male to the first and every other son of the 
said Nicholas to be begotten on the body of Hellen his wife subject to 
severall portions and incumbrances charged and created by Sr. Valentine: 
Brown deceased father to the said Nicholas and subject to four hundred 
pounds per ann granted out of the said forfeited lands by their late Maties. 
King Wm and Queen Mary to the said Hellen dureing the life of the said 
Nicholas in trust for the Maintenance of herself and of her children 
which Incumbrances and annuity were before ye late Trustees claimed 
by the respective proper persons and to them Decreed hath by severall. 
Deeds of Lease beareing date the thirtyeth of March 1706 or thereabts. 
demised the said lands together with the rents and revisions thereof to 
Richard Hedges of Macroome in the county of Corke f£sqr and to Mortogh 
Grifha of Killarney in ye county of Kerry Esqr. for a long Terme of 
Yeares therein mentioned your Suplt further sheweth yt ye said Hedges: 
& Griffin being soe possessed demised part of ye said Lands to yr. Supt 
the rest to severall other tenants & appointed your supt their agent, & 
receiver of the rents thereof, that your Supt has from time to time fairly 
and punctually paid and accounted with the said Griffin and Hedges 
and their assignes for all the Rents of the severall Lands so Demised to: - 
your Suplt. & likewise for all the severall sums which your supt. has 
received out of the said estate Your Supt. further sheweth yt Valentine 
Brown #sqr a Minor the eldest son of ye said Nicholas by ye said Hellen 
haveing by his Guardian Anthony Hamond Esqr. claimed before the 
said Trustees his said remainder in taile made on ye said Estate wch was 
accordingly Decreed to him and the said Valentine apprehending that 
noe part of the said rents was applyed in discharge of the portions & 
incumbrances yt affected the said Estate & yt the same would: be a 
heavy charge on his said remainder & there being a considerable arreare 
of the said four hundred pounds per ann due to the said. Valentine and 
the rest of the children of the said Hellen by ye said Nicholas viz: 
lizabeth who is marryed to Wm. Weldon sq. Margarett and ffrancess 
Brown, & ye said Hedges haveing some time agoe filed a bill in ye High 
Courte of Chancery in England agt. ye said Asgill and agt James 
Cardannell and Wm Lyllys ye assignees of the rents of ye said estate 
or of parte thereof under the said Asgill and against Others to stopp pro- 
ceedings on Severall actions brought by the said Cardannell & Lyllys agt 
the said Hedges on certaine Covenantes contained in an indenture 
Quadripartite made between the said Hedges Griffin Lyllys & Cardannell 
for the payments of the rents of said Lands to the said Lyllys and Car- 
dannell the said Valentine Margarett and Frances Browne by their 
Guardian Anthony Hammond sq. and ye said Wm Weldon and Elizabeth 
his wife soon afterwards filed a bill in ye said Court against ye - said. 
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‘Cardannell Lyllys Asgill & Hedges thereby setting forth yt the said 
‘purchase by Asgill was in trust for ye said plts. and subject to ye said 
four hundred pounds per ann granted by their late Maties King William 
and Queen Mary as aforesaid and that the same assignemts by Asgill 
to Cardannell and Lyllys were in trust for the said Asgill and subject 
to the plts said incumbrance of four hundred pounds 'per an., and that 
the sd. Asgill took noe care to discharge the other incumbrances that 
were prior to the said Asgill’s purchase & that there was a great arrear 
of the said Annuity due to ye said plts. and to have a discovery of the 
Incumbrances of the said Cardannell and Lyllys on ye said estate & the 
reall Considerations paid for ye same and what rent the said Cardannell 
& Lyllys have reced & yt the said plts may have satisfaction of their 
demands & yt the said Hedges and the other Tenants May not pay any 
more Rents to the sd. Cardannell & Lyllys your Orator likewise Sheweth 
yt ye said defendts. put in their Answers to the said respective bills & 
that both Causes proceeded to issue & came to a heareing the twenty 
third & twenty fourth days of November 1712 before the late Lord 

- Chancellor of England whereupon it was then ordered & decreed by his 
Lordpp inter alia yt Sr. Thomas Gery Knight one of the masters of the 
said Court doe appoint a receiver of the rents of ye said Lands & yt such 
receiver doe give security to be allowed by ye said Mr. to 
appear & pay what he shall receive as ye sd Court shall direct & yt ye 
tennts. of ye said Lands pay their Rents in arrear & growing rents to 
such receiver. Yet soe it is may it please your Honours yt the said Asgill 
hath lately since the said Decretall order sued forth a Marked Writt at 
his owne suite agt your Supt. for Twelve hundred Pounds upon reserve 
of soe (? arrears of) rent received by your Supt which is still unaccounted 
for and Treatens to gett your supt. arrested thereon which proceeds of 
the said Asgill are contrary to equity and good conscience & render your 
Supt less able to Satisfye the debts wch he oweth his Matie at ye receipt 
of this honble Court. To the end therefore yt your Orator may be re- 
lieved in all and singular the premisses May it please your Honrs to 
grant unto your orator his Maties Writt of Subpena directed to ye said 
John Asgill requireing him at a certaine day & under a certaine penalty 
to be and appeare before your Lordpps in this Honoble Court then and 
there to answer all & singular the premisses on his oath to be taken on 
ye holy evangelist according to ye best of his knowledge hearsay and 
belief & likewise his Maties gratious writt of Injunction directed to ye 
said John Asgill his Councellors Attorneys and Agents commanding them 
to stop any further proceedings agt your orator upon the said writt & 
to forbeare sueing forth any more writt or writts agt your orator on acct. ' 
of any arrear of rent that the said Asgill does or shall pretend to be due 
to him out of the said lands till the hearing of this case before your Honours, 
& to Grant such further release to your Orator as to your Honours shall 
seem meet. And your Orator will pray &c. 


DOCUMENT G. 
EXTRACT FROM EXCHEQUER BILL. 
GRIFFIN v. HEDGES. 


18 FEBRUARY, 1716. 


To the Rt. Honble &c, Humbly complaining showeth Unto your 
Lordships your Supt and Daly Oratr Mortogh Griffin of Killarny in the 
County of Kerry esq’ his Maties Debter and ffarmer yt your Supt having 
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been Agent and Manager of the Estate of John Asgill esqr in the County 
aforesaid wch. Estate was ye fforfiture of Nicholas Browne commonly 
called Lord Kenmare ye said Asgill who then resid’d in England wrote: 
to your Supt. Sometime in ye year one thousand seven hundred and 
ffive or thereabts yt he was offered a considerable yearly rent for his sd. 
Estate but would give yr Supt ye preferance thereof alone yt your Supt 
Communicatted the said Proposal to Richd Hedges of Mcroome in the 
County of Corke esqr and at his request your Supt promised to lett him: 
have parte of wt bargain your suplt would Make therein. Yt your suplt. 
and ye said Hedges soon afterwards went for England where the said 
Asgill by severall Deeds and Leases Ready to be produced to your honrs 
Demised to your Suptt and to ye said Hedges all his said Estate in the 
County aforesaid at the Rent of one thousand two hundred eighty nine 
pounds per annum by vertue whereof your Supt and ye said Hedges 
Entered and were possed, and appointed Darby Cronine of Killarney 
aforesaid their Receiver and allowed him a Sallary of twenty pounds 
perann. Your supl. further sheweth unto your honrs yt. ye, said Asgill 
being seized of certain lands and woods in ye County of Cork wch were 
likewise the forfiture of the said Nicholas Browne Did perfect a lease 
of ye said lands to yr Suplt and the said Hedges and sold ye said Woods. 
to them for one thousand five hundred pounds ster. whereof yr suplt 
and the said Hedges paid the said Asgill one thousand pounds in hand 
and secured to him ye remainder, he ye said Asgill having covenanted 
to make good to your suplt and ye said Hedges ye said sale of ye sd. 
woods tho’ to your supt and the said Hedges Loss they have afterwards 
discovered yt the said Nicholas Browne was but Tennt by the Curtisie 
of the said lands in the County of Corke and yt the said Asgill who has. 
purchased ye forfited Estate of ye said Browne could not thereby Dispose 
of ye said woods. Yt. notwithstanding the seale of the said woods and 
the lease perfected to your supt and to the said Hedges of ye said lands 
in the County of Corke ye said Asgill made a second Sale of the said woods. 
and a second lease of the sd. lands to Coll. John Rice and to others in 
trust for him ye said Asgill and Contrived Matters so as to putt them 
in possion. whereby your suplt and the said Hedges were Involved in 
Many vexatious and expensive suits & at length Deprived of the said 
purchase yt. your suplt and ye said Hedges were then likewise Engaged 
in Severall Expensive lawsuits on acct. of the sd. Kerry Estate and the 
many Interruptions by the said Asgills Creditors and other Incumbrances. 
affecting the same Your suplt. further sheweth unto yr. Honrs yt ye 
said Hedges and your suplt being Involved in Many Troublesome Law- 
suits it was agreed yt. your Suplt should take upon him ye. defence and 
Managemt. of the said Lawsuits and yt. the sd. Hedges should lett and 
manadge ye said Estate, receive ye rents and acct. wth your suplt. for 
a moyetie of the profitts and ansr. your Suplts bills Drawne upon him 
as often as occasion should require for defending or carrying on the said 
lawsuits or any other Matters Relating to their Joint Interest in the said 
Estate and be at an Equal proportion of ye Expense. Your suplt further 
sheweth unto yr. honrs. yt. your suplt Imployed all his time in the Defence 
and managemet. of all lawsuits commenced agt. your suplt and the said 
Hedges by the said Asgills Creditors and others who had incumbrances 
affecting ye said Estate and ye said Hedges neglecting to ans your 
Suplts. bills your suplt advanced Considerable sumes of his owne Money 
and yt. in ye year one thousand seven hundred and eight or one thousand 
seven hundred and nine your Suplt went to London to Defend an action 
brought agt. the said Hedges ffor one thousand four hundred pounds. 
on acct. of the said Woods upon wch. action the said Hedges had been 
formerly arrested there and forced to give baile and yt your Suplt.. 
haveing had but a short notice of ye tryall wth. much difficulty arrived 
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at London ye day before ye said tryall and Defended ye same upon wch 
there was a Verdict for four hundred pounds and your Suplt afterwards. 
obtained an Injon. agt. the said Verdict and thereby saved the said Hedges 
bayle; yt your Suplt. then Remained for a Considerable time at London 
and was at great Expence there in Defending ye said Lawsuit and in 
Stateing ye said Hedges and your suplts Joynt accts with ye said Asgill 
and his Assignes; yt to Defray parts of ye Said Expence your Suplt. drew 
a bill of Exchange upon ye sd. Hedges for abt. eight pounds wch the sd. 
Hedges Refused to accept and suffered it to goe back protested tho’ ye 
said Hedges was yn. considerably Indebted to your Suplt on acct. of ye 
profits of the said Estate and has from May one thousand seven hundred 
and six to May one thousand seven hundred and nine reced. for his owne 
use out of the profits of ye said estate as appears by the sd Cronines accts. 
ye sume of one thousand thirty nine pounds one shilling and five pence 
halpenny, Dureing wch time your suplt Reced. and was accounted with 
for no more yn three hundred sixty six pounds six shills and eight pence 
onely and yt upon a further acct stated between your suplt and ye said 
. Hedges in ye year one thousand seven hundred and tenn (when they 
sett their interest in the said estate Except Ross Castle and the Islands 
in Loghlean to others Reserving a certain Rent or yearly profit to each), 
it appeared by the said Cronines accts yt the said Hedges had then seven. 
hundred and two pounds twelve shills and two pence clear profit in his. 
hands and yt your suplt. had Received but three hundred and ninety 
six pounds four shills and seven pence; your suplt further sheweth unto. 
your honrs yt. Dureing ye time your suplt. and ye said Hedges Continued 
Joynt Tennts of the said Estate they borrowed five hundred and fifty 
pounds from Hussey of in order to purchase an old 
judgmt which affected ye said Estate ye better to protect theyr interest 
therein & Entred into bonds Joyntly & Severally with Warr's. to Confess. 
Judgmts & thereon Assigned one of ye said leases as a further Security 
for ye said mony that your suplt in procureing an Assignmt of Sd Judgmt 
made use of ye sd. Hedges name onely & gott ye said Judgment Assigned 
to him not doubting but ye said Hedges woud at any time declare ye 
same as to one Moyety of ye mony Due thereon to be in trust for your 
Suplt that Notwithstanding ye said Hedges refused to perfect Any Deed 
Declareing such trust upon ye said Assignmt till yr. Suplt. was forced 
to give ye said Hedges a Cash Note for fifty pounds on account of some 
articles in ye joint acct. of yr. Suplt & ye said Hedges with ye said Asgill: 
which acct is still depending before one of ye Masters of Chancery in 
England by order of ye said Court that the said Hussey was constantly 
paid ye Intrest of ye said five hundred and fifty pounds by your Suplt. 
& ye said Hedges & on theyr Joint Acct. till some time in ye year one 
thousand seven hundred and nine or one thousand seven hundred and 
tenn ye said Hussey pressed yr suplt. for ye said Mony & threaten’d to 
take out Execution against your Suplt. & in order thereto Enter’d judgmt 
on ye said bond against yr. Suplt who was thereupon forced to pay the 
said five hundred and fifty pounds without any allowance for it from 
ye said Hedges who was qually Concerned with yr. Suplt. as aforesaid. 
Your Suplt. further sheweth unto yr honrs that yr. Suplt. & ye said 
Hedges sometime in ye year 

received six hundred pounds from Charles O Hara gent. pursuant to 
an order of ye high court of chancery & that ye said Hedges yn pre- 
vailed on yr Suplt. to let him have seventy pounds thereof above his. 
proportion and assured your Suplt that he woud in a few Months account 
with and pay ye said Seventy pounds to yr. Suplt. but now pretends to 
stop ye same in his hands & also his proportion of ye said five hundred 
and fifty pounds paid by yr. Suplt. to ye said Hussey as aforesaid till 
ye joint accts of your Suplt. and ye said Hedges are settled with ye said. 
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Asgill & his Creditors tho the said sev. sums have no Manner of Referrance 
to the Said Accts. but were your Suplts proper Money. Yr. Suplt. like- 
wise sheweth, unto your honrs. that ye said Hedges hath for those ten 
years past ceived all ye Rents and Proffits of the Islands of Ross in 
Loghleane which are part of the said lands Demised by ye said Asgill 
to your Suplt and ye Said Hedges jointly & refuses to acct with yr Suplt 
for a Moyety of the rent & proffitts of ye said Islands which amounts 
to upwards of ten pounds per annum. Yet so it is may it please your 
honrs that ye sd. Hedges tho he is upon a fair acct very much Indebted’ 
to yr. Suplt as aforesaid now threatens to sue your Suplt upon the Said 
‘Cash Note for ye sd fifty pounds & upon severall bills of Exchange wh. 
were drawn by your Suplt on ye sd. Hedges to Defray his proportion of 
ve Expence your Supt was at in defending and managing the Severall 
lawsuits which affected yr. Suplt and ye Sd. Hedges joint Interest in 
ye sd Estate as aforesaid And for as much as ye sd. Hedges’s proceed- 
ings are Contrary to Equity & Good Conscience & render yr. Suplt. less 
able to satisfy ye Debts wh he oweth his Majtie at the Receipt of this 
hon.ble court, &c., &c. 


DOCUMENT TH. 
EXTRACT FROM EXCHEQUER BILL. 
CONYERS v. ASGILL. 

I JUNE, 1717. 


To the Rt Hon. &c. Humbly complaining Shew unto yr honrs yr 
oratrs Charles Conyers of Castletown in ye County of Limrk Willm Odel 
of Bealdurogie & Tristram Carey of Corcreig in ye sd County Esqrs his 
Majties Debtrs & farmrs yt John Asgill now of ye citty of London Esqr 
haveing on or about ye month of Aprill in ye year of our Lord 1703 
purchased from ye then trustees appointed for ye sale of ye forfeited 
Estates in ye Kingdom of Ireland ye forfeited Estate & Interest of Nicholas 
Brown Commonly Called ye Lord Kenmare & Sr Valentine Brown his 
late father in ye county of Kerry did on or about ye year 1704 perfect 
three severall leases to yr oratrs severally of ye Lands of Mullahaffe pt. 
of ye sd forfeited Estate vizt to each of ye Suplts a third part thereof 
as ye same was then divided or agreed to be divided between ye sd. Leés 
for ye term of three lives in each Lease mencoiied respectively at ye 
yearly rent of twenty five pounds #@ ann. dureing ye warr with ffrance 
& thirty three Pounds or thereabouts dureing ye residue of ye sd severall 
terms out of each Third distinctly with such covts and clauses as are 
therein contained as by ye sd. severall Leases ready to be produced may 
more at large appere pursuant to wch sevrll Leases possion. & Livery 
of Leisin were given yr suplts by persons thereto authorized & yr Suplts 
being thus in ye possion of ye severall Lands demised to them respectively 
as aforesd. made many considerable Improvemts thereon amounting 
to a great sum of money by wch ye sd. Lands are much better’d & worth 
double more then when they were demised as aforesd. & yr Oratrs have 
ever since duely discharged & pd ye sevrll reserved rents vizt from ye 
first of May one Thousand seven hundred and four to ye 1st May 1706 
» being two years to Murtogh Griffin of Killarney gent then Recr. to ye 
sd Jon. Asgill or to Maurice Hussey Esq deced. by ye sd Asgill’s ordr. 
& from ye 1st day of May 1706 to ye 1st day of November 1715 ye sd 
annuall rents were duely pd. by yr. Oratrs to “Timothy Croneen of 
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Killarney and Darby his son as Recrs to Capt. Richard Hedges of 
Mucroom in ye County of Cork Esqr. & ye sd. Griffin (who enjoyed & 
demanded ye same by virtue of some Lease or grant from ye sd. Asgill), 
& yr oratrs well hoped yt under such paymts of ye sd rents they shd. 
have quietly held ye prsses. But now so it is may it please yr honrs yt 
Jon Blener Hassett of Balltiseedy in ye County of Kerry Esqr. Combineing 
& confederateing wth. ye sd. Timothy Croneen, Jon Asgill, Murtogh 
Griffin, Darby Croneen, Richard Hedges, Wm Weldon, Valentine Brown 
son of ye sd. Nicholas Brown Willm Crosbie of Tubrid Esqr, Thos Hassett 
of Tralee gent. & ffrancis Bernard Esq ye surviveing exrs. of ye late 


Collonel Jon. Blener Hassett deced father of ye sd. Jon. Blener Hassett 


aforemenconed or some of ym. doe Threaten to turn yr. Oratrs. out of 
ye possion. of ye sd Lands of Mullahaffe together with ye Lands of 
Garracauragh & Ballyfenane undr & by virtue of a pretended Lease 
thereof made in ye year 1703 by ye sd Jon Asgill to ye sd Collonel Hassett 
deced for ye term & space of Ninety Nine years if ye sd Lord Kenmare 
shd soe Long live at ye yearly rent of £100 whereas if any such lease was 
made no entry was ever made Thereon nor was there any enjoyment 
thereof pursuant to any such Lease & as yr. Oratrs are informed ye sd. 
Lease if perfected was surrendered or re-assigned or agreed to be re- 
assigned & surrender’d to ye sd Jon. Asgill for yt ye. sd. Jon. Asgill 
haveing soon afterwards entered into articles with ye agents & managers 
for ye Governour & Company for makeing hollow Sword blades in Eng- 
land for & Concerning ye purchase of ye sevril. othr. forfeited Estates 
in ye County of Kerry wch they had purchased from ye aforesaid trustees 
appointed for ye sale of ye forfeitures of this Kingdom of wch ye Lands 
of Moyaglasse in ye sd. county was pt. ye said Collonel Jon Blener 


Hassett deced prevailed on ye. sd. Asgill to enter into Articles of Agree- 
ment for ye sale of ye Lands of Moyaglasse to him ye sd. Blener Hassett 


in Consideracon of wch ye sd. Collonel Jon. Blener Hassett agreed to pay 
ye sd Asgill ye sum of one thousand five hundred pounds & Accordingly 
ye sd Hassett in Consideracon of six hundred pounds ster surrender’d 
ye Lands or assigned to ye sd. Asgill ye Lease of Ninety nine Years of ye 
Lands of Mullahaffe Garrancaurgh & Ballyfenane & ye sd Asgill ac- 
cepted of ye same & allowed six hundred pounds to be deducted out of 
ye sd. £1500 by ye sd. Collonel Blener Hassett on yt account & ye sd. 
C€ollonel Jon Blener Hassett in further discharge of ye sd. £1500 pd. unto 
ye. sd. Asgill ye sum of £500 more butt inasmuch as ye sd. Asgill could 
then Convey no Legall Estate Title or Interest in ye sd. Lands of Moya- 
glasse unto ye sd Collonel Jon. Blener Hassett for ye reason aforesaid 
ye sd. Asgill for ye security of ye sd Collonel Jon Blener Hassett untill 
a Legall Conveyance of ye sd. Lands could be made assigned to ye sd 
Collonel Jon Blener Hassett a mortgage for five hundred pounds or 
upwards wch ye sd. Asgill then had upon ye forfeited Estate of Nicholas 
Skiddy & thereupon yr Oratrs. shew yt ye Sd Collonel Jon Blener Hassett 
Consented and Agreed yt ye sd. Asgill might again demise ye sd lands of 
Mullahaffe Garrancauragh & Ballyfenane to whom he pleased and yt. ye 
sd. Asgill & his Lees might enjoy & possess ye. sd. Lands free and Clear 
from ye sd. Lease of 99 yrs & accordingly ye sd Asgill having demised 
ye Lands of Mullahaffe to yr. Suplts as aforesd. by & wth ye Consent 
approbacon & privity of ye sd. Collonel Jon Blener Hassett & ye sd. 
Collonel Jon Blener Hassett ordered ye immediate possion of ye sd. demised 
Lands to be given to yr. Suplts & particularly permitted and directed 
ye sd. Murtogh Griffin to give ye same to yr Suplts & acquiessed in & 
agreed to ye sd, Lease during his Life without giveing ye least disturbance 
to yr. Suplts or any of ym. or pretending any mannr of right Thereunto 


y. 
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butt on ye Contrary used his Endeavours to make yr. Suplts. easie & 
happy in ye enjoyment thereof & he ye sd Collonel Jon Blener Hassett 


deced or those deriveing under him enjoyed ye alternative vizt ye afore- 
said Lands of Moyaglasse & recd. & converted ye rents fines & profits 
thereof to his own use from ye time of ye sd agreement untill ye Legall 
title & inheritance of ye sd Lands was conveyed to him or his sd son and 
heir or some other person in trust for him or ym by ye sd Company for 
making hollow sword blades as aforesd. by ye direction & appointment 
of & pursuant to their agreement wth ye. sd. Jon Asgill who on or about 
ye year 1705 oblidged them to make good & perform ye contract & 
agreement wch he had made as aforesd. wth ye sd Collonel Jon Blener 
Hassett concerning ye sd Lands of Moyaglasse & accordingly yr Oratrs- 
are informed yt. Sometime in ye year 1708 or thereabouts ye said company 
for makeing hollow sword blades conveyed ye sd lands of Moyaglasse to 
Jon. Blener Hassett Esq. son & heir of ye sd Collonel Jon Blener Hassett 


deced & his heires or to some other person or persons in Trust & to his 
& their use in Consideracon of ye sd. sum of one thousand five hundred 
pounds as follows ye sd Jon Blener Hassett now liveing or some other 
person or persons being his Guardian or Exrs of ye sd Jon Blener Hassett 
-deced assigned ye sd. Skiddy’s Mortgage for five hundred pounds to ye: 
sd. Company who accepted it as pt. of ye sd. one thousand five hundred 
pounds & ye remaining one thousand pounds was to be pd by ye sd. Jon 


Blener Hassett & in as much as ye sd. Collonel Jon Blener Hassett deced 
had surrendered & assigned ye sd Lands of Mullahaffe & other Lands. 
as aforesd. & was to be allowed ye sum of six hundred pounds out of ye 
sd one thousand five hundred pounds by ye sd Jon. Asgill he ye sd Jon 


Asgill allow’d ye sd. Jon Blener Hassett son & heir of ye sd deced Jon 
Blener Hassett to reimburse himself out of ye rents issues & profitts of 
other Lands wch were enjoyed & held by ye sd Collonel Jon Blener Hassett 


deced as Lee to ye sd. John Asgill amounting in ye whole to to ye annuall 
sum or rent of eighty two pounds seventeen Shills & tenpence & besides 
wt. remained due out of ye sd. annuall sum of eighty two pounds seventeen 
Shills & tenpence ye sd. Jon Asgill directed yr. Oratrs to pay ye rents 
arising out of ye Lands of Mullahaffe for ye same purpose in order to 
compleat any deficiency yt may remain of ye sd six hundred pounds & 
accordingly yr. Oratrs. did pay ye same & ye sd. Murtogh Griffin Like- 
wise applyed & pd a great pt. of ye rent arising out of ye lands of Garran- 
cauragh & Ballyfenane to ye same use & intent by ye direction of ye sd. 
Asgill. Yr oratrs further shew yt. ye. sd. Jon Blener Hassett deced . 
& ye sd Jon Asgill haveing had sevrll other dealings ye. sd. Jon Blener 
Hassett his son & heir & ye sevrll confederators aforemenconed in Ordr 
to destroy yr. Suplts Title & enable ye sd Hassett to bring an ejectment 
for yt. purpose applyed sevrll sums of Money yt were pd in Discharge 
of ye sd six hundred pounds to other heads & dealeings & accordingly 
ye sd Jon Blener Hassett haveing entred as aforesd into a strict com- 
binacon has brought an Ejectment for ye recovery thereof wth an Intent 
to dispossess yr. Suplts all wch doeings of ye sd Blener Hassett & Asgill 
& Their Confederates are contrary to Equity & good Conscience & must 
unavoidably ruin yr Oratrs & render ym. less able to pay wt they owe 
to his Majtie unless relieved by this honble Court where frauds of this. 
nature are always discountenanced & condemned. Yr Oratrs haveing 
‘no defence at law in as much as ye sd Lease of ninety nine years is now 
sett up & yr. Oratrs have no way to prove ye surrendr Thereof but by 
ye Corporall Oaths of ye aforesaid Confederates nor can yr. Oratrs b 

ye strict Rules of Law discover ye sevrll distinct accts payments & 
dealings between ye sd Asgill & ye sd Jon Blener Hassett deced & ye 


sevrll aforemenconed Confederates y! otherwise then b i 
of this Court &c. &c. eee = 
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DOCUMENT I. 
EXTRACT FROM EXCHEQUER BILL. 


BROWNE v. PURCELL, &c. 
6 Nov., 1717. 


To the Right Hon &c. Humbly Complaining Sheweth unto your 
Honours your Orator Valentine Browne Esqr his Majesties debtor and 
farmer that Sr. Valentine Browne Barronet your orators Grandfather 
afterwards called Lord Viscount Kenmare being in his lifetime Seized 
in ffee of a considerable estate in the Counties of Kerry and Corke did 
upon the intermarriage of your orators father Nicholas Browne since 
called Lord Viscount Kenmare then his eldest son and heir apparent 
with Hellen Browne your orators mother by Deeds of Lease and Release 
bearing date the Twenty third and Twenty fourth days of March which 
was in the year of our Lord 1684 convey all and singular his said Estate 
to the use of himself for life Remainder to the use of his son the said 
Nicholas Browne for his life Remainder to the use of the first and every 
other son of the said Nicholas on the body of the said Hellen to be be- 
gotten in Tayle Male with divers Remainders over in which Deed the 
said Sr Valentine Browne Reserved a power to himself to charge his said 
Estate by any Deed or by his last Will and Testament in writing attested 
by three or more credible witnesses with any sum or sums of money not 
exceeding in the whole the sum of eight thousand pounds as in and by 
the said deeds had your orator the same to produce relation being there 
unto him (?) might more fully & at large appear Your orator further 
shews that the said Sr. Valentine Browne did on or about the Seventh, 
day of June which was in the year of our Lord one Thousand.six hundred 
and ninety make his last will and testament in writing whereby he- 
Devised to his daughter Ellis since and now married to Nicholas Purcell: 
of Loughmore in the County of Tipperary Esqr three Thousand Pounds 
to his daughter Thomasine since married to Nicholas Bourk esqr two: 
thousand pounds and to his Daughter Catherine since married to Don 
Luis D’Acunha Ambassador from the King of Portugall to our sovereigne: 
Lord the King that now is two thousand pounds and devised Competent 
maintenances for his said severall Daughters untill they should be re- 
spectively married and thereby also desired that his debts should be 
paid which Debts were some due by judgments which are as followeth 
vizt to Sr. Michael Creagh one thousand pounds, to Mr Henry Cadogam 
five hundred pounds, and to Mr Robert Porter two hundred pounds and 
some other debts he owed also by Deeds or Specialtyes amounting in 
the whole to near one thousand pounds as in and by the said Last Will 
and Testament of the said Sr Valentine Browne duly proved in the 
Prerogative Court ready to be produced and by the severall records of 
the Said Judgments may more fully appear that the said Sr Valentine 
and his said son Nicholas Lord Kenmare were both attainted of Treason: 
and their severall Estates were vested in their Late Majesties King William 
and Queen Mary and their said Late majesties were graciously pleased 
to grant a pention of four hundred pounds a year out of the said forfeited 
Estate unto the said Hellen your orators mother for the maintenance 
of herself and her children during the life of the said Nicholas Browne 
to commence from Michaelmas day which was in the year of our Lord 
1692, that the Sd. Sr. Valentine Browne dyed and the said forfeited 
Estates were by the act of Resumption vested in the Trustees named. 
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and appointed by the sd Act to sell all the forfeited Estates and Interests 
in this Kingdom, that pursuant to a Clause in the said Act of Parliament, 
your orator as eldest sonand heir of the said Nicholas and Hellen Claimed 
the Remainder in Tayle male of all and singular the promisses after the 
Decease of his ffather the said Nicholas Browne by virtue of the said 
Deeds of Lease and Release before the said Late Trustees and they the 
said Trustees Decreed the same to your orator accordingly and the said 
Nicholas Purcell and the said Ellis his wife Exhibitted their claime for © 
the said Portion of three thousand Pounds devised to her by the said 
Sr. Valentine Browne and the said Trustees Decreed the sum of three 
thousand and one hundred twenty one pounds to be due to them for 
Principall Interest and arrears of maintenance out of the said Estates 
and the Said Nicholas Bourk and Thomasine his wife claimed the portion 
Devised to her by the said Sr. Valentine before the said Trustees and the 
said Trustees Decreed the sum of two thousand six hundred and ninety 
seven pounds, twelve shillings and eight pence to be due to them out 
of the said Estates and the said Catherine being then unmarried Claimed 
the portion Decreed to her by the said Sr. Valentine Browne her father 
and the said Trustees decreed the sum of Two Thousand three hundred 
and twenty pounds to be due to her out of the said Estate, the said George 
Aylmer Claimed the sum of six hundred pounds due to him from the 
said Sr. Valentine and the said Trustees decreed Twelve hundred sixty 
five pounds to be due to him out of the said Estate and the Trustees 
decreed and Charged the said Estate with one thousand seven hundred 
pounds for Debts which were due from the said Sr Valentine Browne 
by the said severall judgments as aforesaid so that altho the said Sr. 
Valentine Browne had power by the said Settlement to charge the said 
Estate with any sum not exceeding eight thousand pounds yett the said 
Estate was charged to near twelve thousand pounds as hereinbefore is 
sett forth, and the reason was as your orator has been Informed and 
Doubts not to prove that the said severall claymants who were your 
orators unkles by marriage when their claimes were depending before 
the said Trustees and particularly the said Nicholas Purcell did Declare 
to severall of your orators friends who then appeared for your Orator, 
that they the said claimants did Intend to load the said Estate with all 
the Debts they could with intention to give your orators father and 
mother who were then in great want in England what should be allowed 
to them over and above what was justly due to them by virtue of the 
said Settlement and will and also pretended that loading the Estate with 
great debts would render the purchase thereof very easy to your orators 
father who had then employed friends to purchase the same for which 
reasons and by which Insinuations and promisses they the said claimants 
prevailed with Sr Stephen Rice and others your orators friends then in 
this kingdom not to oppose the said severall claimes nor insist too Strictly 
on the power which the said Sr. Valentine had by the said Settlement 
whereupon the said severall claymants were allowed their Severall claimes 
but neither your orators ffather nor mother Received any part of the 
money which was decreed by the said Trustees to the said Severall claim- 
ants your orator further Shews that the said pention of four hundred 
pounds a year was by the said Trustees also Decreed out of the said 
Estate for the maintenance of your orators mother and her Children 
according to the Severall grants made by their said late Majesties and 
a clause in the said act of Resumption for that purpose and that by 
another act of Parliament made in England in the first year of her late 
Majesties Reigne Intituled an Act for the Releife of William Spencer 
Esqr and the Wife and Children of the Late Lord Kenmare of Ireland 
with relation to the forfeited Estates of Ireland all the arrears of the said 
pention was secured to your orators said mother for the maintenance 
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of herself and her children that afterwards the said Nicholas Purcell by 
Indenture bearing date the seventh day of November which was in the 
said year 1702 did grant assigne or make over unto John Asgill then of 
the Citty of Dublin Esqr. the sum of three Thousand Pounds which then 
Remained due of the portion Decreed to him by the said Trustees and 
all the benefitt thereof for and in Consideration of two thousand seven 
hundred pounds then paid or Secured by the said John Asgill unto the 
said Nicholas Purcell or to his order for securing the payment of the said 
two thousand seven hundred pounds the said John Asgill did at the same 
time execute two severall obligations the one of fourteen hundred pounds 
penalty Conditioned that he the said John Asgill should pay the sum 
of seven hundred pounds to the said Nicholas or to severall other persons 
to whom the same was due from the said Nicholas Purcell or in such 
other manner as in the said obligation and Conditions are expressed and 
the said John Asgill did by. the directions of the said Nicholas Purcell 
at the same time Execute one other obligation unto George, Aylmer of 
Lyons in the County of Kildare Esqr and thereby bound himself and his 
heirs Exrs and Admrs unto the said George Aylmer in the penall sum 
of four thousand pounds Conditioned that the said John Asgill his 
Executors admrs. or assignes should pay or cause to be paid unto the 
said George Aylmer his Executors administrators or assignes the sum 
of Two thousand pounds within six months after date in trust for the 
said Nicholas Purcell and the said Ellis his wife or one of them and for 
the better securing the said two severall sums which were to be paid by 
the said John Asgill by virtue of the said two severall obligations It was 
agreed upon by and between the said Nicholas Purcell and the said John 
Asgill that the said Indentures obligation and Decree of the said Trustees 
when the same should be taken out and all papers and accounts Relating 
thereunto should be Deposited in the hands of the said George Aylmer 
as a Collaterall security the better to compell and the more to oblidge 
the said John Asgill to make good payments unto the said George Aylmer 
Nicholas Purcell or unto the creditors of the said Nicholas Purcell ac- 
cording to the true intent and meaning of the said agreement comprized 
in the said indentures and obligations that the said John Asgill Immediately 
paid and undertook to pay severall sums of money to the said Nicholas 
Purcell and to severall persons by his order whereby he paid off all the 
sum due on the first bond of fourteen hundred pounds Conditioned for 
the payment of seven hundred pounds and likewise reduced the debt of 
two thousand pounds due by the second bond unto the said George Aylmer 
to the sum of one thousand four hundred, forty seven pounds or some 
such sum and thereupon the said John Asgill did in or about the year 
1703 make up his accounts with the said Nicholas which were agreed 
unto as well by the said John Asgill as by the said Nicholas Purcell and 
were at the same time by order and direction of the said Nicholas Purcell 
and John Asgill left for the mutuall benefitt of both parties in the hands 
of the said George Aylmer, and the said Nicholas Purcell did then declare 
that the said sum of one thousand four hundred forty seven pounds then 
remaining due should be and enure (?) to his wife the said Ellis for 
making the better provision for herself and her Children or pay off or help 
to pay off a mortgage due on his estate unto Sr Stephen Rice Knight 
which was intended by the said Nicholas Purcell to be kept on foot for 
the benefitt of his wife and Daughters, that the said John Asgill in April . 
1703 purchased among other lands the said Estate of the said Sr Valentine 

Browne forfeited by the attainder of the said Sr Valentine and Nicholas 
Browne subject to the said severall incumbrances due thereon which 
was oblidged and Legable to pay by his agreement with the said Trustees 
otherwise (?) and Entered into and became seized and possessed of the 
premisses during the life of your orators father the said Nicholas Browne 
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and the said John Asgill being so seized and possessed did afterwards. 
‘wizt in the year 1706 make severall joint leases for long termes yet to come 
and unexpired unto Richard Hedges of Macroom in the County of Corke 
Esqr and Murtogh Griffin of Killarney in the County of Kerry Esqr. 
reserveing out of all the said joint Leases the yearly rent of one thousand 
two hundred eighty nine pounds and no more and the said Murtogh 
Griffin held by other leases for severall years yet to come another part 
of the said Estate at the yearly rent of two hundred and thirty pounds . 
‘which in the whole amounted to the annuall sum of fifteen hundred and 
mineteen pounds and no more out of which the annual sum of ninety 
two pounds eight shill, and four pence is yearly issueable for Quit Rent 
and Crowne Rent so that the neat annuall Rent remaining on the said 
‘Leases amounts to one thousand four hundred and twenty six pounds 
eleven shill. and eight pence and no more that soon afterwards in or 
about the same year 1706 the said John Asgill came out of England into 
‘this Kingdom, and went to the Dwelling house of the said George Aylmer 
and told him the said Aylmer that he the said Asgill would raise money 
‘to pay off what remained due to the said Nicholas Purcell and his lady 
in order to which the said John Asgill gott from the said George Aylmer 
the said decree of the late Trustees, but instead of paying any (?) money 
as he had promised he went into England and carryed the same with 
him where he soon afterwards as your orator was informed assigned the 
Same to one or more persons unknowne to your orator for some valuable 
consideration and he the said George Aylmer thinking himself ill-used 
by the said John Asgill at the request of the said Nicholas Purcell 
delivered all the Deeds and writings accounts and papers relating to the 
said Agreement unto the said Nicholas Purcell or unto his wife or to 
some other person or persons by the order of the said Nicholas Purcell 
and of the said Ellis his wife or of one of them the said Nicholas Purcell 
thinking that by haveing those papers and Deeds in his possession that 
he was thereby Intituled to Receive out of the said Estate all the money 
which was decreed to him by the said Trustees and thereupon in the later 
vend of the year 1707 or in the beginning oi the year 1708 he the said 
Nicholas Purcell and the said Ellis his wife exhibitted their bill in this 
honble Court against the said John Asgill and others thereby setting 
forth that the said John Asgill made some Conditionall or Exercitory 
“agreement with him the said Nicholas Purcell touching and concerning 
the portion Decreed to him and his said wife by the said late Trustees 
‘as aforesaid and that the said John Asgill did not.performe such agree- 
ment on his part and prayed that the said Agreement might therefore 
be sett aside which bill the said Asgill by Collusion and Covint between 
him and the said Nicholas Purcell never answered the said Richard Hedges 
wand Murtogh Griffin being other Defts. to the said bill to injure your 
orator Consorted that the said Nicholas Purcell should have a decree 
for the sum of five thousand nine hundred ninety six pounds two shillings 
and four pence or thereabouts and twenty seven pounds costs and should 
have and receive four hundred pounds a year till payment out of the said 
Estate which Decree was made in this Honble Court accordingly in the 
year 1710, but he the said Nicholas Purcell not content with the said 
Decree as thinking the same did not Sufficiently charge your orator or 
his Estate but being advised the same was or is Erroneous and having 
‘Entred into another new agreement with the said John Asgill and with 
several other persons hath filed his bill in this honble court against the 
‘said John Asgill Richard Hedges and Murtogh Griffin setting forth as 
in his former bill that the said John Asgill did not perform such agree- 
ment which he made with the said Asgill.in the year 1702 and that the 
said decree which was obtained by him in the year 1710 as aforesaid was 
‘Erroneous and Irregular he prayed that the said agreement made between 
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him and the said Asgill might be set aside and the said Decree Reversed 
and that the said Nicholas Purcell and his wife might be by this honble 
Court putt into such plight and Condition as they would have been if 
there had never been any agreement made between the said Nicholas 
Purcell the said John Asgill and the said George Aylmer concerning the 
same the said Nicholas Purcell had never granted assigned or absolutely 
made over his Demands for the said portion by virtue of the said deeds 
of Settlement will and Decree of the said Late Trustees which would be 
of very evil and pernitious (conseguences) to your orator as he is advised 
for that the severall persons who were intitulled to the severall debts 
due from the said Sr Valentine Browne and his Estate by Judgments 
as aforesaid did Extend the said Estate for their severall Debts and 
did recover the possession of part of the said Estate which is now held 
by the said Hedges and Griffin or their assignes as aforesaid. Your 
orator further shows that the said pention of four hundred pounds 
a year granted to your orators mother for the maintenance of 
herself and her children as aforesaid and the greatest part of the 
arrears thereof was still left behind and unpaid by the said John 
Asgill and still remains due and unpaid and your orators said mother 
being Dead wherefore your orator being newly come of age has taken 
out letters of administration to his said mother and is thereby intituled 
to the said pention annuity or Rent of four hundred pounds a year and 
to all the arrears thereof which doth now amount to the sum of nine 
thousand pounds and upwards and the sum of four thousand pounds and 
upwards is claimed as due to the said Catherine Browne . . . (remainder 
burnt at right hand side and portion undecipherable). 


DOCUMENT J. 
EXCHEQUER BILL. 


May v. McCartHry. 
13 May, 1718. 


To the Right Honble, «c., Humbly Complaining shew unto your 
Honrs your Supts. and Dayly oratrs Charles May and Danll. Grady 
gent two of the Attorneys of this honble Courte and Edmond Griffin of 
Killarney in the County of Kerry gent Exrs of the last Will and Testamt. 
of Mortogh Griffin late of Killarney aforesd. Esqr. deceased his Maties 
Debtrs. and farmrs That the said Mortogh Griffin was in his Lifetime 
and att the Time of his Death Interrested in and possed of the Towne 
and Lands of Lisnegaune In the Barony of Magunihy and County of 
Kerry Under a Lease for a Terme of years many whereof are yett to come 
and that the sd Mortogh Griffin was possed thereof ever since ye year 
of our Lord 1708 and that he the sd Mortogh Griffin being possed thereof 
dyed at Killarney aforesaid on ye twentieth day of Janary last past he 
the said Mortogh Griffin haveing first made his last will and Testament 
in Writeing and thereby constituted Your oratrs. his Exrs. That 
Immediately by the Death of the sd Mortogh Griffin and by virtue of the 
sd last will and Testament the possion and the Right to the possion of 
the said Towne and Lands of Lisnegaune came to and Doth still belong 
Unto your Orators for a Longe Terme of years yett to come Wars the 
said Mortogh Griffin had for some years before his death kept the said 
farme and Towne of Lisnegaune in his owne hands and Under his owne 
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Stock and that at the Time of his decease the said farme was under his the 
said Mortogh Griffins Stock Yt your Oratrs Charles May and Danil 
Grady were in the Citty of Dublin and your other Oratr Edmond Griffin 
was in the County of Clare at the time of his the said Griffins decease 
and consequently all yr. oratrs were Remote from the said farme and 
Stock at the time of his the said Mortogh Griffins death. Whereupon 
Owen McCarthy Late of Killquan in the said County of Kerry gent. and 
now liveing at Lisnegaune aforesaid whose ancestor was proprietor or 
pretended to be proprietor of the said Towne and Lands of Lisnegaune 
aforesd. before the Rebellion in this Kingdom wch happened in the year 
of our Lord 1641 thinking he had still a good Title to ye same not with 
Standing the severall good Lawes made in this Kingdome he the sd 
Owen MaCarthy, Florence Macarthy his Son and Grany Macarthy his 
sister with severall other persons unknown to your oratrs who when 
Discovered your Oratrs pray may be made parties to this your oratr’s 
bill wth apt words to Charge them did on the Thirtieth day of Aprill 
last past, and on the third day of May Instant Enter on the said Lands 
of Lisnegaune with force and violence and Turned of all the Stock wch. 
belonged to your oratrs. as Exers of the said Mortogh Griffin and Made 
use of and Destroyed all the hay corne and other goods and Comodities 
on ye said Lands wch belonged to your Oratrs by the last will and 
Testament and Death of Sd Mortogh Griffin as aforesaid and he the said 
Owen Macarthy Florence Macarthy and Grany Macarthy with the helpé 
of the said Unknowne persons wch are his Relations followers Dependants 
or Clan doth still wth force and Violence keep and withhold ye possion 
of the premisses from your oratrs tho the truth is and so your oratrs 
charge that Sr. Valentine Browne late of Ross Castle in the sd County 
of Kerrie afterwards called Lord Visct Kenmare passed certificate and 
Letters Pattents some time in ye Reigne of his Late Matie. King Charles 
ye second of ye se Towne and Lands of Lisnegaune wth severall other 
Lands and that by the attaindr of the said Sr. Valentine Browne and of 
Nicolas Browne his Eldest Sonn and heir apparent the premisses as well 
as the rest of their Estate in ys Kingdom were forfeited to their Late 
Maties King Willm and Queen Mary and afterwards by the Act 
Commonly Called the Act of resumption the said Towne and Lands of 
Lisnegaune and all the other Estates In Ireland forfeited on acct. of ye 
Late Rebellion were Vested in the Trustees therein named and they the 
said Trustees sold ye Towne and Lands of Lisnegaune together with 
Divers other Lands Unto John Asgill Late of Rosscastle aforesaid Esqr. 
for and dureing such Estate and Intrest as the said Sr. Valentine and 
Nicholas Brown or either of them had therein whom sd John Asgill by 
Indenture under his hand and Seale dated in ye year of our Lord 1708 
demised the said Towne and Lands of Lisnegaune with severall other 
Lands for a long Terme of years Yett in being and Undetermined under 
which Indenture your Oratrs are Intituled to ye said Towne and Lands 
of Lisnegaune for above nineteen years yett to come notwithstanding 
which he the said Owen Macarthy declares that he with the help of his 
Relations followers and Clann will keep possion thereof to him and his 
heirs and Make good his Title wch he and his ancestrs had thereto 
before the said yeare of our Lord 1641 that your Oratr Grady did at the 
last Assizes which was held held in the Towne of Tralee for the said 
County of Kerry Meet the said Owen McCarthy and asked him why he 
wthheld the possion of the premisses from yr Oratrs. to wch. the said 
Owen Macarthy answered that he had a good right to hold the same to 
wch Your said Oratr Grady replyed that he the sd Owen Macarthy had 
no Right to ye same but if he had or could pretend to any Rt. yt. your 
Oratr Grady was willing the same should be Referred to the discretion 
of some of the Gentlemen Learned in the Laws who were then at Tralee 
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aforesd. to which he the said Owen Macarthy agreed and he the sd Owen 
Macarthy declared that if such Concil. by them to be named wd order 
him ye said Owen Macarthy to delivr. or give up the possion of the 
premisses to your oratrs. that he the sd. Owen Macarthy wd acquiess 
and Deliver the possion thereof accordingly Upon which and accordingly 
the Concil. on both sides Mett In the Presents of your oratr Grady and 
of the said Owen Macarthy and the said Concil. agreed yt the sd. Owen | 
Macarthy had no Right to the Possion of the sd. Towne of Lisnegaune 
for that his Right if any he had was cutt off by the Severall Acts of 
Parliamt following (vizt) the acts of Settlement and Explananation made 
in ys Kingdom and the act of resumption Made in England and aNother 
act Made in the Kingdome of Great Britain In the Sixth year of the 
Reigne of her Late Matie Intitled an Act for Limitting of Time to Persons 
to Come in and Make their Claime to any of the Forfeited Estates and 
other Interests in Ireland sold by Trustees for Sale of those Estates to 
the Governr. and Company for makeing Hollow sword Blades in England 
and Divers other purchasrs. Yett all ys notwithstanding the sd Owen 
Macarthy wth his said Assistance doth still withhold and keep the 
possion of the said Lands of Lisnegaune wth force and violence from 
your Oratrs all wch actings and Doing of the said Owen Macarthy and 
of his sd. Confedrs and Assistance are Contrary to Equitty and good 
Conscience and Rendr. your Oratrs the Less able to answer the debts 
they owe His Matie at the receipt of this Honble Courte. In tender 
Consideration whereof and in as Much as the said Mortogh Griffins was: 
at the time of his death and for three years then next precedent in the 
Quiett and peaceable possion of the premisses by a Title then and still 
in being and Undetermined and that the said Mortogh Griffin and the 
persons whose Title he derived under have been in ye Quiett and peaceable 
possion of the premisses since the Reigne of King Charles the Second 
by a Title still in being and Undetermined and that it properly belongs 
to the Courte of equitty to Establish and Quiett your Oratrs in ye possion 
of the premisses To the End therefore that your Oratrs May by the 
Injon of this honble Courte be Restored to and Quietted in the possion. 
of the sd. Towne and Lands of Lisnegaune to wch they are Intitled as 
aforesd. till Evicted by a Due Course of Law and that such Order May 
be Made in ye premisses as is usuall in occasions of this kind May it 
please your honrs. to grant your Oratrs. his Maties most gratious writt 
of Supa directed to the said Owen Macarthy Florence Macarthy and Grany 
Macarthy requireing them at a certain day under a Certain penalty therein 
to be Limitted to be and appear before your Honrs. in this Honble Courte 
to shew Cause if any they Can why your Supts. shod not be Restored 
to and Quietted in the possion of the premisses as aforesaid and his. 
Maties Most gratious Writt of Injon to be Directed to the sd, Owen 
Macarthy Florence Macarthy and Grany Macarthy Commanding them 
their Confedrs and Assistance to deliver the possion of the Said Towne 
and Lands of Lisnegaune Unto your Oratrs and to Quiett your Oratrs. 
therein till Evicted by due Course of Law And in Case the said Owen. 
Macarthy Florence Macarthy and Grany Macarthy shall disobey the 
Injon so to be directed to them May it please your Lordshipps to grant 
unto your Supts his Maties Writt of Injon directed to the Sherriff of 
ye Sd. County of Kerry Commanding him to putt your Supts into the 
possion of the premisses and to Quiett them therein till Evicted by due- 
Course of Law and your Oratrs will ever pray, &c. 
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| Poem XIV. On p. 60, in first line of footnote, read second cousin for 
father. Footnote to p. 60: For Book of Munster, read “ An accurate 
genealogical tract (identical with 23. G. 22, R.I.A.), found at end of a Kerry 
copy of the Book of Munster of the early eighteenth century.” In the gene- 
‘alogy at foot of p. 61, read: “ 8. Seastán Os. 9. Toads. 10. Seasán 
fheinseac of the poem. Attention is directed to the statement in footnote 
to p.60 that the name meanseac, which we have translated “ freckled,” 
became an hereditary cognomen, like Mor in MacCarthy Mor, etc. 

The following note, condensed from Canon O’Mahony’s History of 
the O’Mahony Sept (Cork Hist. and Arch. Journal, 1907-10), states clearly 
the position of Seaghan Meirgeach, for whom O’Rahilly composed this 
elegy, in the genealogical tree of the O’Mahony Sept :— 
The O'Mahony Sept, which before the thirteenth century had a tribe- 
land extending from “ Cork to Carn ui Neid” (the Mizen Head) was in 
1260 divided into the Eastern Sept of Kinelmeky, and the Western Sept 
of Ivagha (in West Cork). The Kerry branch was an offshoot from the 
Ivagha Sept. The Western O’Mahony, in 1319 (Dublin Annals of Innis- 
fallen), Dermod Mor O’Mahony, had three sons, to the second and third 
of whom he left Rosbrin Castle and eighteen ploughlands. His eldest 
‘son and successor, Finin, refused to carry out this arrangement, and so his 
two brothers left Ivagha. Dermod Og, the third son, went to “ Desmond ”’ 
(Kerry), where Mac Carthy Mor, a relative, gave him “a welcome and a 
settlement’”’ (failce agur forts, 23. G. 22. R.I.A.). Hence the gene- 
alogists called the Kerry branch Sliocht Diarmada Oig. The fourth in 
descent from Dermod Og was Tadhg Mergeach, the head of the branch 
in the Tudor times, who, according to Sir W. Betham, was given by 
MacCarthy Mor as a hostage to Lord Deputy Gray in 1 536. From his 
name his posterity was called the Sliocht Meirgeach. He had eight sons, 
the third of whom, Donal na Tubraide, is described in a State Paper of 
1584 (under the distorted name of Donal Mac Tybert) as “ the chief officer 
of Mac Carthy Mor’s land, being principal of a populous Sept called 
“the Mergies,”” i.e., the O'Mahony Mergeachs. Another son, Donogh, 
was the ancestor of the O’Mahonys of Brosna-Kilmorna. The posterity 
of the eighth son of Tadhg Mergeach, Sean, rose into considerable pro- 
minence. Sean’s eldest son, Donchadh, was the ancestor of the Dromore 
and Dunloe Mahonys, and was father of General Count Daniel the “ hero 
. of Cremona,” the fameux Mahoni of French military history. Sean's 
‘second son was Sean Og, who had a son Tadhg, who had a son Sean (Irish 
MS. 23 G. 22.R.1.A.) The latter is the subject of O’Rahilly’s poem 
(“ mac Tardz,” “ Moc Mic Seáin óig”). In “ Claims and Title Deeds ” 
lodged at Chichester House, 1700, with the Trustees of Forfeited Lands, 
“Sean Og” is referred to as “ John Mahony, Gentleman, and possessor 
of the townlands of Dromadisert, Duneen, Knockanlibeare and Tuor- 
monagh,” who died in 1676. His son, Teig Mahony, is mentioned as his 
heir. There is extant the marriage articles made January 26, 1686, 
between Teig Mahony of Dromadisert, gentleman, and his son John 
(O’Rahilly’s Sean) on the one part, and Stephen Rice of Castlemore, 
Co. Kerry, and his daughter Ellen : “ That John shall marry Ellen accord- 
ing to the rites of our Holy Mother ye Catholic Church ; that Stephen 
shall give Teig in trust for John ninety head of cattle with eight mares 
and garrans,” etc. From this it appears that the wife from the Glen 
(O’Rahilly’s poem) was John’s second wife. Teig made over on his son 
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four ploughlands (different from those above mentioned) in Kerry, and 
the reversion of Kilmeedy Castle and townland in the Co. Cork. ; 

This John’s seven sons are enumerated in the Irish seinealac in 
the O'Reilly MSS., R.I.A. There is no Daniel among them: hence he 
was not the father of Daniel of Dunloe. His eldest son, another John, 
inherited his middle interest in Dromadisert, and made his will in 1729, 
appointing his cousin Daniel of Dunloe one of his executors. This tes- 
tator could not be O’Rahilly’s Sean, who held a great many townlands 
besides Dromadisert, and who must have died long before 1729 (1 octir 
& foogail, “in the prime of life”), a description that would not apply to 
him if, having married in 1686, he died in 1729. 

For a fuller statement see Canon O’Mahony’s History of the O'Mahony 
Sept (Cork Hist. and Arch. Fournal, 1907-10). 


Poem X. It should be stated that the Latin verses here given may 
be found in Colgan’s Trias Thaumaturga, p. 583, where they are given 
as the opening lines of a Prologue to a life in verse of St. Bridget, and 
attributed to St. Coelan of Inis Celtra, while on p. 255 of the same work 
the verses are attributed to St. Donatus, Bishop of Fiesole. See also 
Mungret Annual for 1907. 


Poem XXII. In the Book of Claims occurs the following entry: 
“ No. 1749. Dermod Leary gent. claims a residue of 200 yrs. on the lands 
of Droumduhig and others, by Lease, dated in yeare 1663, from Sir 
Valentine Browne to James Fitzgerald, who assigned to Ferdinand Leary, 
and came to his great-grandson. Forfeiting Propr. Sir Nicholas Browne 
alias Lord Kenmare.”—Old Kerry Records, First Series, p. 221. The 
claims in the Book of Claims were all lodged on or before August toth, 
1700, and the book itself was printed in Dublin in 1701. Poem XXIL, 
which occurs in a MS. dated 1706, must have been written between the 
years 1701 and 1706, 


Variants from a Los Angeles MS.: In a MS. written in 1827 by 
Tadhg O’Conaill of Tobar Riogh an Domhnaigh, or Sunday’s Well, 
in Cork, and now in the possession of Mr. Henry W. Keller of Los Angeles, 
U.S.A., there occur a number of poems by O'Rahilly. Mr. Laurence 
Brannick of that city has very kindly collated for us this MS. with the 
First Edition. The following are the most important variants :— 


Poem I.,l.1.,cnioé £. 4. 5éaga. 14. Ddinne. Last stanza omitted, 
Poem III. 7. ptipcesdsa. 18. Lonnnac peaéc. 22. cura &nogr. 
Poem IV. Given as Ceangal to III. 33. puinn ba. 

Poem V. 1. Typhon. 2. ain mulloc. 

Poem XIII. 4. mac Val. 6, 4p cconaim. 18. Sn bEeinix. 42. noipb- 
Nest. 43. Déana go véapaé 04 Pogainc. 46. Rámfaoa. 47. slLopte. 

Poem XV. 46. Saovail. 88. cpaglaéc a cease. 207. rip Aine. 

Poem XVIII. Gives date 1726. 28. Lutthan Lainthean. 40. Tip. bad 
asmhanac, 58. Ciaé nd maps na fateall na Faitnne. 61. Same as M. 
88. ó Cear collaé. or. Same as E. 

Poem XXII. A metrical English translation is given. 106, na mónónoc. 
107. doibil. 108. Aoipe ... comaiyn pin, 149. céiptip. 153. Cybele. 
157. boetiup. 158. Na panntaib bón. 176. Fiontsa porpping ap beatuipge 
ain bowoorb. 208. Ip opptse fooa le cónam. 219. tte uí Bile, 221. 
Tpesp 00 Snim, 222. cceat an baor. 224. & brLartior crá Rigte coor mun 
npeag mac Cú. 226, ngaolorb tip. 228. pao clí, 

Poem XXXV. The heading is: Aodzdn Ó Raiéile cos. 1728. ‘00 Cap- 
caon Cogan, mac Conmarc Roba1s, tac CAppta, As éascaotne Foé eascóils 
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AsuT Had anfoplann eaccpann vd bain 00, 7c. 3. 00 bp mo Elid ir mo 
épovde. 17. pein cu. 18. 'r a brénix, 19. plérbe cu. 23. mdpvdo cnó ba. 
24. practas, patthap. 33. Eipeathdn na nop. 35. & bpdcaipn Apc Fudip 
ceannup féille. 36. Car na peace. 53. Ui Raogaill. 61. ti Laogaine. 
62. pin Ceinneuinc. 76. na scaol-eaó. 78. Mac Fingin Duaro ón puac- 
caig npléigeal. 79. tnéitead. 80. Plusgard Véincrg. Sr. Dpdcoin Cuppurde 
Cinéal mbéice. 87. Hae TAOS bad. OI. TIFeapna SLeinn on Cptim. 92. 
Caipbpesé. 94. 00 hoinn edaTopnca. 98. Then Tionnpensap. Too. ceinn. 
103. 00-§nid. . .n040)h6&. IOS. ’pan reer po. III. oop mburoin, 15. 
Na Oibiontaé iontas Fo. 116. SAT. Tig. pop 4 néinfescc. 123. 
fuilingip iomao. 133. ALba éinn ép1d. I40. 50 héaothan. 146. bóman 
bócna. 151. Teopainn Déana. 155-6 interchange, 04 brpeapaiic 50 
léanman. 160 (Il. 177-80 inserted here). 164. tpiv an Léiúónaig. 168. 
vo goil Ainfip, 169. Fill. 176. 1 brionncap éaga. 178. air cugainn 
om. 186. na caoin Deng na Luipne. 18g. 45 om. gO. Coppa ENorc, 
193. Foécaim ctup poping. 198. cid rollup. 199. ppéala, 201. Liacc Flare. 
202. páirce béarac. 205. Vibip an. 216. 00 vonTsd. 218. Raigpuive 
Seogan moc Séamuir, 220. muir dn ip cus. 221.1f brón... 224. mon 
o10Mpws le L. 225. Do cuipiedso Top. 226. Mon om. 229. ACS uipim 
iora. 234. Léin cuinc. 242. Fon Ceanc le nig. In addition to above 
the following extra stanzas occur in the MS. between ll. 120-1 :— 


Da thinic cir0eEaéTs 1meants cob Leif 
Saoite ceoil, 50 mon 04 E1pteact 

Scol, na maigoean mbpaigrongeal mbearaó 
Coin ip sadaip n-& Crogbap ip Laoépav. 


ba thinic n-a hallardib papourgim Léimneac 
Lat ip punnce ip soibnesp sepac 

Ceolta puaipice 1p fuaim spot cTés0aé 

1 n-& ánur piogds piogatnail propos. 


fíoncamail émbpsée Lompaé opéimnesé 

1 n-& pabsoap Poancacda op feancur E1pieann 
Anes D100AETS if OPs01bEETA 'oéiúe 

1p opeam noé ullath 00 togapoo Baevitg. 


ip an tan 00 thaip an Fedy\ oon TTEs04 

00 ciop v0 prol 4 scoil? 'T & n-Eaose 

00 Tcaoil, e464 cnúip no bpaoléon 

Do bnáúis vo thill & mbaill 'r & scéa'oFAtó. 


Poem XLI. r. ón fíomónac. 3. Oop muige. 4. gliogaipe on Solan. 


Of these variants those on XXXV. are the most interesting as the 
poem is obscure, and only a very few MS. copies are to be found. We 
indicate here the numbers of the lines in which the variants given above 
will probably commend themselves to the student as the true reading. 
Those we have given in brackets are interesting readings though, perhaps 
not the true ones, 33, 61, 78, 81, (or), 94, 98, 103, III, 115, I16, 123, 151, 
160, 164, 176, 178, 189, 199, 201, (216), (210), 221, (224), 225, 220, (234). 

In the Book of Claims (all claims were lodged on or before August 
roth, 1700, the book was printed in 1701) we read: No. 1757. Tiegue 
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Mac Cormick Carthy gent. on behalf of Daniel and Anne Mac Carthy: 
minors, claims an estate for lives on the three ploughlands of Kilguane- 
in the Barony of Magonihy by lease dated 6th of August, 1681, to Owen 
Mac Cormick Carthy who assigned to claimant Tiegue in trust for minors. 
Witness to lease John Brown and another, and to Assignment Daniel 
Leary and another. Forfeiting proprietor Sir Nicholas Brown, alias 
Lord Kenmare.’ (See Old Kerry Records, First Series, B.' 222.) “fins 
entry shows that Eoghan MacCarthy’s son and daughter were “ minors ’” 
in 1700, and would seem to point his own outlawry having taken place 
some time previously. This poem then would seem to have been written 
previous to 1700, and the date 1728 given in the Los Angeles MS. what- 
ever it may mean cannot be regarded as the date of its composition. 
The variant in 111, though only an additional letter (oán for 04) changes. 
the meaning considerably. According to it the two who were killed 
were of MacCarthy’s party, and certainly this seems to be borne out by 
the context; line 113 gives no doubt the name Seasán of one of the 
two who had fallen, while the whole stanza (in the new version) I13-116 
gives us, as precisely as we can now expect, the point of the whole poem, 
the exile and deprivation of Eoghan. 


[Additional Note to Introduction.] 


NEWCASTLE, Co. Down, 


August 12, I9Io. 
DEAR FATHER DINNEEN, 


In looking for information about Egan O'Rahilly, and in finding the 
heirs of the O'Rahilly (of Melbourne) estate, I have at one time or another 
interviewed or communicated with representatives of the following families : 

The Rahillys of Knockearagh, Teernaboul, Cummeen, Gortdarrig, 
Lisnagrave, Coolcashlough, Barraduff, Glangriskeen, Tullig, Killarney, 
Knockburrane, Knockanemeris, Brosna, Tubrid, Tipperary, Kilmallock, 
Killaloe, Banteer, Newtown, Knockahorin, Barnavariscall, Ballinatourig, 
Scartaglin, and O’Brien’s Bridge; the Rahilys of Knocknagoshel; the 
Rahilleys of Ballybeggin, Oak Park, and Ballinbrinnough; the Rahills 
of Cork, Thurles, Killenaule, Dublin, and Cavan ; the Rehills of Scrabby,. 
Cavan, and Fermanagh; the Reihills of Scottstown, Monaghan, Cavan, 
and Lough Erne ; the Reillys of Caherciveen and Heath House; the Boyle 
O’Reillys and a great many others whose names I will spare you. 

Questioned as to the poet’s descent from the Cavan family the majority 
ot these accepted the account recorded in O’Reilly’s Ivish Writers 
many admitted their complete ignorance of the subject, but none denied. 
or disputed O’Reilly’s statements. Among the Kerry families who had 
most knowledge of the matter, the opinion was universally held that 
the “ O'Rahilly Fionn ” tribe, to which the poet belonged, were a distinct 
branch from most of their namesakes, and even from many of those who 
lived in their immediate neighbourhood—they being, as it was generally 
expressed, not only “ far removed from them,” but “ different Rahillys 
altogether.” ‘ 

The best informed of those whom I met were agreed that the “ Fionn ” 
family included the Rahillys of Knockearagh, Gortdarrig, Lisnagrave 
Coolcashlough, Killarney, Ballylongford, Glangriskeen, Tullig and Listowel. 
and that these were descended from the five sons of a brother of Donal 
’ac Murchadha, (7.e., Daniel, son of Morgan) O’Rahilly, the author of 
‘Coir Dyce,” who was the nephew of Egan. 

A very positive statement that met me everywhere was that old John 
Rahilly, of Knockearagh, was Egan’s great grandnephew, this John 
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being the son of Daniel of Lisbaby, whose father was Fionn, the son of 
Morgan of Raheen. 

He was the senior authority for the identification of Donal ’ac 
Murchadha’s tomb, which is indicated by two arrows on the accompanying 
photograph, and the same spot was pointed out independently by Tom 
Rahilly of Coolcashlough and by old Denis Cremins of Cloghereen (whose 
sister was married to one of the Rahillys). All were agreed that Egan the 
poet is buried in the same grave. Everyone whom I interviewed stated that 
Egan had no sons, but two daughters, the younger of whom died un- 
married, while the elder, Mrs. Moynihan, lived at Toomies, where Egan 
died. Most of the anecdotes of the poet that I heard were those with 
which you are already familiar, except, perhaps, the story of a protest 
of his against collections in church, which was said to have resulted in 
their abolition. 

The only MS. that I could trace was one which was given some years. 
ago toa Mr. Francis Wicksteed, an English friend of The MacGillicuddy, 
by one of the Rahillys of Bellaghbeama, which, I understand, contained 
a satirical warning by Egan to any who might presume to molest his dog. 

I failed to get a copy of the poem “ip fos liom naé océíóim 6 
loc Léin so. Loc siglin,” which O'Reilly mentions in his Iyish, Writers, 
but I met a Caherciveen man who referred to it as “1r reo& on céim ó 
Loé Léin go Loé Siglin.”” The variation of the line may be of interest 
as an indication of oral transmission. 

The Magunihy people have a clearer recollection of Donal ’ac Murchadha. 
O’Rahilly than of his more distinguished uncle, possibly because he “had 
the whole of Lisbaby to himself.” For instance William FitzGerald of 
Ardigalivan has an heirloom, a fiddle two hundred years old, which was 
once the property of Donal ’ac Murchadha. 

Trusting that this very scattered information may be of some use to: 


you, 
T remain, 
Yours very sincerely, 


MicHaEL JOSEPH O’RAHILLY. 


The following discussion on the name O’Rahilly and its supposed 
relation to O'Reilly has been kindly supplied by Father Patrick Woulfe, C.C.,. 
Kilmallock. . 


O’RAHILLY AND O'REILLY. 


There were families of the name of O'Rahilly in Munster in the 
sixteenth century, and, in the absence of any tangible evidence to the 
contrary, it would be more natural to suppose that Egan O'Rahilly 
belonged to one of these than that his immediate’ ancestors came from 
Cavan. 

The question of the identity of the two names, O’Reilly and O’Rahilly, 
and their derivation from a common Irish original, namely, O Rosoclars,. 
is a different matter and more difficult to determine. I have carefully 
‘considered all the available evidence and can come to no very definite 
conclusion one way_or the other. It depends very much, I think, fon 
whether the form Ó notgaitle or O Rataille could be evolved out of 
Ó Rogoitlig through an intermediate Ó nacaillig. This connecting 
link is, however, the most doubtful of all the italicised forms in the 


accompanying list of variants. 
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If Ó notgaille, or Ó Rataille, could be shown to be a form of 
O nogerllarg, the Cavan origin would follow as a matter of course, for 
there was only one family of the name, “ The Great Cavan Clan.” 

O Ratgoile, supposing it to be the correct spelling, could be explained 
as a distinct name-descendant of Ratgal. Both parts of this compound 
Rot and 5ol—were quite common and enter largely into the formation 
of Irish names; but the compound itself, natgal, I have not met as a 
Christian name, and O Rotgaile, so far as I know, does not occur in any ' 
of our historical books. The same thing might, however, be said of 
hundreds of our names and surnames. I can only say that in my opinion 
the identity of origin of O’Reilly and O’Rahilly remains to be proved. 

It may be well to add that the fact that many of the O’Rahillys of 
Co. Cork have within the last century changed their name to O’Reilly or 
Reilly has no bearing on the question of the origin of the name O'Rahilly. 


IRISH FORMS, ANGLICISED FORMS IN THE PRESENT FORMS. 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


LITERARY FORMS— 
1. O Raghallaigh I. O Reilly (Cav.,Mon.,, 1. O'Reilly 
Tip. 


O Raghailligh p 
O Raighilligh O Reiley (Queen’s) O’ Reiley 
O Reyly (Cav., King’s, O’ Rielly 
Dip.) Kid 
O Reighly (Cav., Reilly 
Ww Kerry) 
3 O Raghillaghe (Cav.) Rielly, etc. 
SPOKEN VARIANTS— 
2 
2. O Raghallaigh 2. O Raly (Cork, Dub., 2. Rally (Wmth.) 
Rosc 
O Raili (Cav.) Rawleigh ,, 
? O Rawly (Kild.) Rawley ,, 
i ? O Raghillaghe (Cav.) Raleigh __,, 
3. O Raoghallaigh 3. O Rely (Cav., Tip., 
_ (Cork) Kild., Long., Cork) 3. No special form 
O Réaghalla O Relly (Cav., Meath) as distinct from 
(Kerry) O Realy (Cav., Cork) I above 
O Realaghe (Cav., 
Tite Cork) : 
4: O Riaghalla 4: O Rielli (Cav.) 4. No special form 
(Galway) 


O Reely (Cork) 
O Reeyly (King’s) 


5. O Raghaill 5. ? O Raghell (Tip., Wex.) 5. ? Rall (Cav.) 
i ; ? Rail (E. Limk.) 
6. O Raghaill 6. O Reyle (Cav., 6. Ryle (Kerry) 
Pri Connacht) 
O Raighill O Reile (Kerry) Ryall 
O Reighill (Cork) O Ryle (Mayo) Reihill (Cav.) 
? Reighill (Ferm. 
7. O Raoghatil 7. O Reale (Meath) ent Real (E. Limb) 
O Réighill ? Rail ó 
8. O Riaghaill, or ; 8. ? O Ryle (Mayo) 8. Riall 
O Raoighill Bren othe Ryall 


? Ryle 
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IRISH FORMS. ANGLICISED FORMS IN THE PRESENT FORMS. 
; SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


SPOKEN VARIANTS—CON., :— 


I 
9. O Rachallaigh g. ? O Raghillaghe (Cav.) 9. ? O Rathghaille, 
etc. 
O Rachailligh ? O Reighly (Cav., Kerry) 
10. Oo Rachaiil 10. ? O Raghell (Tip.,Wex.) 10. ? Rahill (Cav.) 
? Rall & 


? Reighill (Ferm.) 
? Reihill (Cav.) 


11. O Rathghaille, or 11. O Rahally (Limk.) II. O'Rahilly 
O Rathghaile O Rahelly (Limk., Tip., Rahilly 
Cork) 
Ó Rathaille, or O Rahilly (Cork) O'Reilly (Cork) 
O Rathaile O Rathgelly (Limk.) Reilly a 
? O Raly (Cork, Dub., Rawley 
Rosc.) 
? O Rawly (Kild.) Rawleigh 
Raleigh 
F i ? Rally (Wmth.) 
I2. O Rathghail I2. O Rahill (Cork, Limk.) 12. O'Rahill (Tip.) 
O Rathail ? O Raghell (Tip., Wex.) Rahill 7? 


Rail (E. Limk.) 


N.B.—There is no authority for the italicised variants except that 
the early Angl. forms point to them as their immediate origin. It is 
interesting to note, however, that many of them appear in the spoken 
variants of the Connacht surnames Grealy and MacGreal which seem to 
be Mac forms of O’Reilly, that is, Mag Raghallaigh. 

Where a note of interrogation (?) is placed before a name in the 2nd 
column, it means that the name: may possibly have come from some 
other variant. 

It is important to remember that the pronunciation of the vowels 
in the sixteenth century was different from that in use at present. 
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Whereas Aongur partclipte - - - - - 258 
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[The numerals, Roman and Arabic, refer to the pages.] 


dbo 1hón, on, the Munster Black- 
water, 72, 132. = 

Abainn an Dionpa Óu1), see aba 
mop, 114. | 

Abainn CiLL Cpiad, the Quagmire 
River, beside Headford, Co. Kerry, 
220; Abhainn Ui Chriadh, xii. 

&Caó Deo, Aghadoe, Co. Kerry, 


294. 

46d Laoi, Aghalee in the parishes 

_ of Aglish and Aghadoe, Barony 

of Magunihy, Co. Kerry, 126. 

Achepon, 96, passim. 

Aherlow, 109. 

óileac Né10e, for silech né10, the 
ancient fortress of Ailech, about 
four miles N.W. of Derry, 156. 

Alba, 122. 

ón can, probably for Capn na 
Sligeoch, Carran, Co. Kerry, 128, 
214, 218, 224. 

Annaghbeg, xii. 

‘Annaghillymore, xii. 

An Sliab, 214, 224. 

Aoine, river, 188. 

na, barony of Ara, Co. Tipperary, 
120. 

Ardagh, 50, 314. 

Ardglass, barony of Magonihy, Co. 
Kerry, 315. 

Ardigalivan, 335. 

Ardimugg, barony of Magonihy, Co. 
Kerry, 315. 

Ardshanavogh, barony of Magonihy, 
Co. Kerry, 315. 

Anup $Snéine, 224. 

Ashgrove, Co. Cork, xvi. 

St Vopo, Adare, Co. Limerick, 294. 


baile an Sceils, Ballinskelligs, Co. 
Kerry, 296. . 

Daile gallos, Crookstown, Co. 
Cork, 236. 

baile muinne, 236. 

baile na mancne, Castlemartyr, Co. 
Cork, 146. 

Daile no mbuaiLceoimróe, Threshers- 
town, parish of Whitechurch, Co. 
Cork, 70. 


baile wi Coinbne, Ballycarbery, 
parish of Caher,barony of Iveragh, 
Co. Kerry, 224. 

Baile Ui Scuparg, 124. 

bailce Ó Siovs, 206. 

baincip, on, Banteer, Co. Cork, 84. 

Daipbpe, on, Barbary, North Africa, 
100. 

bairleacán, 224. 

Balincarrigg, barony of Magonihy, 
Co. Kerry, 315. 

Ballinbrinnough, 334. . 

Ballingowan, 208. 

Ballintourig, 334. 

Ballnvoher, barony of Corkaguiney, 
Co. Kerry, 315. 

Ballybane, barony of Magonihy, 
Co. Kerry, 315. 

Ballybeggin, 334. 

Ballybrack, barony of Magonihy, 
Co. Kerry, 315. 

Ballycarbery, 292. 

Ballycullane, barony of Magonihy, 
Co. Kerry, 315. 

Ballycushane, barony of Magonihy, 
Co. Kerry, 315. 

Ballydribine, barony of Magonihy, 
Co. Kerry, 315. 

Ballyfinane, barony of Magonihy, 
Co. Kerry, 315, 321. 

Ballykennely, Co. Cork, 168. 

Ballylaghlan, 208. i 

Ballylongford, 334. 

Ballynamuanagh, 313. 

Ballyseedy, xvi, 194. 

Baltiseedy, same as last, 321. 

tDanbs, Banba, a poetic name for 
Ireland, 2, passim. 

Banteer, 334. 

Daosn, or Ourde, near Bantry, 132. 

Barnavariscall, 334. 

Barraduff, 334. 

Barrough Duffe, same as last, 210. 

Dealaé na bLáióce, 272. 

Bealdurogie, Co. Limerick, 320. 

beann éasoain, Howth Head, 178, 

. 186. 

Deapba, on, 222. 

beanna Clarde no meacan, 272. 
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béanna, 156, 188, 214, 222. 

béillic, Lixnaw. 216. 

Bette, an, the River Behy, 128. 

Bellaghbeama, the Rahillys of, 335. 

blánana, on, Blarney, 8, 58, 120, 

. I92, 222. 

bóinn, an, the Boyne River, 114, 
E22 1206, Loc. 

bDoirinn, Burren, Co. Clare, 82. 

bóinmhe, or bónuma, Bealboroo, a 
fort near Killaloe, in the south- 
east of Co. Clare, 4, 110. 

Boullycullane, barony of Magonihy, 
Co. Kerry, 315. 

Bragantia, 88. 

bneacain, Great Britain, 78. 

Dpéipne, Brefny, 120, 188. 

Dyce, on, the Bricky, a tributary 
of the Feale, 114; Brick, 56. 

Oprgoesé, an, the River Bride which 
flows into the Blackwater below 
Villierstown, 126,222; on Opigro, 
114, 188; Bride, 300. 

bpiyc6, Bristol, 8, 112. 

Dpog Ht Clisé, the ancient mansion 
or dan at Dublin, 72. 

Dpog bonn 1nir, the fairy mansion 
of Inisboffn (?), 72. 

Dpog na Déinne, at Stackallan 
Bridge on the Boyne, Co. Meath, 
72. 

Brosna. 334. 

Brosna— Kilmorna, 331. 

Dpug no Riog, or Dbnus Rios, Bruree, 
Co. Limerick, 72, 126. 

Dpursean mas Seanarb, vid. mas 
Seanaib, 126. 

Opursean na neoganséc, 128. 

Brussels, 55. _ 

Duailcin an Pdnaipe, 272. 

bun Raite, Bunratty, Co. Clare, 54, 
126, 170, 216. 

Dun Rogain, Rower, now Rowermore 
and Rowerbeg, two townlands in 
the parish of Adare, Co. Lime- 
Tick (?), 54. 


Caherciveen, 334. 

Cainbneaca, the Carberys, Co. Cork, 
118, 120, 294. 

Caspeal, 28, passim. 

Caipledn Channa na Cuppa, on the 
Lee near Inchigeelagh, 118. 

Calann, -oinne, in Ibh Cuanach, 
barony of Coonagh, Co. Limerick, 
148. 

cactiite an Snáinrí$, 274. 
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Caonpoige, Kenry barony, Co. Lime- 
Tick, 150. 

Cann, see &n Capn. 

Carnsligagh, barony of Magonihy, 
Co. Kerry, 208, 315. 

Carn ui Neid, Mizen Head, 331. 

Canpaig, on, 120. 

Coppoic no Conpnsd, Carrignacurra, 
near the village of Inchigeelagh, 
126; vid. Coirledn. 

Carriganass, defence of, 215. 

Carrig Cliodhna, lv. 

Carrigliath, near Killaloe, liv. 

C4nptaé, on, the River Caragh, 
flowing from Loch Caragh into 
the Harbour of Rossbehy, 128,220 

carn (CLoinne mic Munir), Cause- 
way, in the parish of Killury, and 
barony of Clanmaurice, Co. Kerry, 
72, 152. 

Castle Bagot, 71. 

Castle Ishin, Co. Cork, 30. 

Castlelyons, lxii. 

Castlemore, 331. 

Castletown, Co. Limerick, 320. 

Castletownroche, Co. Cork, 267. 

Catain, an; or, Catain Oúin 1arcais, 
Caher, Co. Tipperary, 56. 

Cavan, Co.,ix,x; Rahills, Rehills, 
Reihills of, 334. ee 

Cealla, Kells, a village west of 
Glenbeigh in the Iveragh Penin- 
sula, 118. 

Ceann bainbh, for Ceann Tuipc, 
Kanturk, 120. 

Ceann Copoat, Kincora, on the 
Shannon, the palace of Brian 
Boru, 164. 

Ceann Mans, Kenmare, 126, 250. 

Ceann Tuipc, 214. 

Ceapsé an Andin, 272. 

Ceapoc Cuinn, 224. . 

Cic, an, for 'Oá Cic Dansnn, 222. 

Cill, an, 116. 

CLL aboipne, for CiLL óinne, 262. 

Gill dipne, 52, 98, 172, 174, 232. 

Cit Caip, Kilcash, a village a little 
to the north of the direct line 
between Clonmel and Carrick-on- 
Suir, Co: Tipperary, 172, 232. 

CilL Catait, Kilcahill, parish OF 
Annaghdown, Co. Galway, 294. 

Cill Coinne, Kilkenny, 56, 172, 174. 

Cill, cpé, Kilcrea, Co. Cork, 72. 

Cill Vana, 56. 

Fiáin &n, Killeen, near Killarney, 
IIO,; 
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Cill Mac Ouac, Kilmacduagh, Co. 
Galway, 294. 

Cinéal mbéice, the barony of Kinel- 
meaky, Co. Cork, 152. 

Cionn cSáile, Kinsale, 142, 178, 186. 

Claevesé, an, the River Clydagh, a 
tributary of the Flesk, Claovosé, 
128, 150, 220, 230. 

Clanmorris, barony, Co Kerry, 315; 
Clanna muir 296. 

Claong lair, a district in the South- 
west of Co. Limerick. O'Donovan 
says the name is still preserved 
in that of the “Commons of 
Cleanlish”? in the parish of Kil- 
leedy and barony of Glenquin, I50. 

Clap musman, 64. 

CLAp Luinc E1bip, 216. 

Cloinn Muryup, 294. 


Clontyny, near Rathmore, Co. 
Kerry, 46; Clontiny, 315. 
Cluain, for Clusain Min,» where 


O'Callaghan dwelt, 94, 216; Clon- 
meen, 52, 53, 79, 75, 85. 

Cluain, Cloyne, Co. Cork, 146. 

CLuain mic Tnóir, 270. 

Cluain Rathfeos, Clonroad, Co. 
Clare, 54. 

Cluain Coin, Clontarf, 104, 105. 

Cnoc Aine, lv, 54. - 

Cnoc an Chorrfhiaidh, 
mount, xii. 

Cnoc an UTuúin, 289. 

Cnoc bnéannain, Brandon Hill, 54. 

Cnoc fipinne, a hill in parish of 
Ballingarry, Co. Limerick, 22, 166. 

Cnoc S4o0ite, 300. 

Cnoc Greine, lv 

Cnockininane, 305. 

Cnoc na Cainnse, Knocknacarriga, 
parish of Doon, Co Limerick (?), 
126. 

Cnoc no Soarigeso, Knocknaseed, 
patish of Nohavaidaly, barony 
of Magonihy, Co. Kerry, 294. 

Cnoc Oinneaó, 293. 

Cnoc Satnns, Knocksouna, near 
Kilmallock, Co. Limerick, 112. 
Cóise Muithnesc, on, the province 
of Munster, 194. ] 
Compedn, on, the river at Waterville, 
Co. Kerry, flowing from Lough 
Currane into Ballinskelligs Bay, 

128. 

Compss, probably for Coracow, 
where the Owneycreeagh and 
Flesk Rivers meet, 128. 

Conallarg Rusds, the uí Conaill 


or Stag- 
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$abna, or baronies oí Conillo, Co. 
Limerick, 22, 148. 

Conmaghavanistrigh, barony of 
Magonihy, Co. Kerry, 315. 

Connséets, 124. 

Coolcashlough, 334. 

Coolebane, barony of Magonihy, Co. 
Kerry, 315. 

Coolecorcrane, barony of Magonihy, 
Co. Kerry, 315. 

Coolelicky, barony of Magonihy, Co. 
Kerry, 315. 

Coolnasnaghty, 238. 

Corcreig, Co. Limerick, 320. 

Cork, 33, passim; Cork, Rahills of, 
334: 

Corkaguiny, barony, Co.Kerry, 315. 

Cornegare, barony of Magonihy, 
Co. Kerry, 315. 

Corunna, Spain, 88. 

Cosmainge, the district along the 
River Maine, Co. Kerry, 32. 

Cremona, 331. “ 

Cprioé bnúnac, the Kenmare estate, 
289. 

cpicé failbe, “the territory of 
Failbhe,” a name for Ireland, 164. 

Cpioé Néill, Land of Niall, a poetic 
appellation for Ireland, 24. 

Cnóinreaó, on, the River Croan- 
shagh, flowing from Glanmore 
Lake into Kilmakilloge Harbour, 
at the mouth of the Kenmare 
River, 126, 222. 

Cromae, Croom, Co. Limerick, x. 

Crookstown, Co. Cork, 61, 236. 

Cpuscain, 104. 

Cuanac, Coonagh, parish of Kil- 
leely, barony of Pubblebrien, Co. 
Limerick, 128, 150. 

Cúise Conndcc, 270. . 

cúise UuLod, the Province of Ulster, 
112, 188. 

Cúil na Mine, 272. 

Cúil, Rusd, on, Coolroe, parish of 
Clonmeen, Co. Cork, 84. 

Cummeen, 334- 

Cupod List, Curraghleagh, parish 
of Kilmacdonagh, barony of 
Imokilly, Co. Cork, 238. 

Curraghmore, 195. 

Currens, 195. 


Ob Cié 'Oanann, the mountains 
called the Paps, in Kerry, 128 ; 
An OA Cié, 214; Sbainn V4 Ció, 
222. 
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Daingesn ui Cúir, Dingle, 285; An 
Vaingedsn, 56, 122, 142, 148, 296. 

TU 41n1mf, a Doetical form of O1Le4n 
Oairbye, the Island of Valentia, 
2. 

Geta: on, the River Dalua, which 
flows into the Blackwater below 
Kanturk, 128, 222. 

Oaoil, on, the Deale River, 150, 
164, 188. 

Deanagh, 314; see 'Otanac. 

'DeaT hutmain, 289. 

'Dé1r1$, 224. 

Derringhall, barony of Magonihy, 
Co. Kerry, 315. 

Derry Cunihy, 313. 

Derryleagh, 211. 

Derrynadenny, 314. 

Derrynasagart Mountains, xxii. 

Desmond, 33, passim. 

‘014nd4E, an, the River Deane, flow- 
ing through the parish of Dysert, 
Co. Kerry. It is a tributary of 
the Brown Flesk, which flows into 
the Maine,124 ; see Deanagh. 

Disart, Co. Clare, 34. 

'oóben, 114. 9 

Dorje, 38. 

Dothan Coin, on, Asia, theEast, 296. 

Drishane, Co. Cork, x. 

'Opoiceao, An, 230. 

'Onólainn Mop, an, 297. 

Dromadisert, 331, 332. 

‘Opomdsnn, cóip nd, probably for 
Tust nd Opomann, 250, 251. 

nom Out1g, Dromdoohig, parishes 
of Aglish and Aghadoe, Barony 
of Magonihy, Co. Kerry, 126; see 
Droumduhig. 

Dromnyn, Co. Limerick, x. 

Dromore, barony of Magonihy, Co. 
Kerry, 315, 331. 

Dromreague, barony of Magonihy, 
Co. Kerry, 315. 

Onom To1nb, parish of Dromtariff, 
Co. Cork, 122. 

Droumduhig, 332. 

Droumore, Co. Cork, 306. 

Droumskehy, Co. Cork, 308. 

Opum = fpearcail, Drumrastil, 
parish of Ballyclogh, Co. Cork, 84. 

Opuimnin, Drumaneen, near Mallow, 
Co. Cork, 82. 

Drumcullagher, Co. Limerick, lx. 

Opung, Drung, a high hill beside 
Cahirciveen, 188. 

Dublin, passim ; Rahills of, 334. 

Duffcarrig, Co. Cork, x. 
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Duhallow 94. . 

Ourbnesés, or Conca 'Ouibne, the 
barony of Corcaguiny in the 
Dingle Peninsula, xiii, 26. á 

‘Outhcs, ns,Dooaghs, parish of Kil- 
lorglin, barony of Iveragh, Co. 
Kerry, 200. 

'oún Aonfin, 52. 

Dunasloon, 208. 

Otin baois, and 'Oún Dude, Dunboy, 
near Bantry, 52, 122. 

'Oún béinne, Dunboyne, 56. 

'Oún Csoin, 222. 

'Oún C1spdin, Dunkerron, 289, 294. 

DUn Vesgos, for Din Vagos, an 
old name for the fortress of 
Ailech, north-west of Derry, 52. 

Duneen 331. 

Otin Suill, atLoch Lein (Onomas), 
224. 

'Oún Ld1é, Dunloe, 60, 293, 331. 

Dunmanway, Co. Cork, 38, 118. 

Dunmarke, 292. 

Otn na Riog, 38. 

'oúnlar Erle, lv, 224. 


estls, or 'Oúcais Calle, the barony 
of Duhallow, Co. Cork, 30, 94, 
120, 522: 

éan Ceanann, anc., the residence of 
Mac Finghin Dubh, west of 
Kenmare, 122; an céan fionn, 

224 

E1sipt, an, Egypt, 168. 

Eile, the districts now known as 
Elyogarty and Ely O Carroll, in 

_ Tipperary and King’s Co., 112. 

€ilge, a name for Ireland, 212. 

Eine, 2, passim. 

€1j\ne, the River Erne, 188, 222. 

England, 138. 

€ocaitl, Youghal, 116, 126, 152, 224. 

Eosanact Uí Vonnéada, 52, 82, 116, 
289; see Onaght. 

Conuip, 74 passim. 


Farone, Firies, Co. Kerry, 224, 226; 
see Feyries. 

F4l, Inis Fail, one of the many 

. Poetic names of Ireland, 156. 

FAIL, on, the River Feale, 1265 "an 
Féile, 136, 146, 188, 220. 

Fermanagh, Rehills of, 334. 

Feyries, barony of Magonihy, Co. 
Kerry, 315; see farone. 

Fiesole, 34, 332. 

Fionnefput, probably Finow, a 
tributary of the Flesk, 222, 230. 
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fionrcot, probably the river at 
Firies, 128, 226. 

Flartip, na, 198. 

fLlearc, an, the River Flesk rises in 
Sliabh Luachra, and flows into 
Loch Lein near Killarney, 42, 72, 
126, 150, 222, 230; Flesk Bridge, 
XXIV. 

Flimby, Cumberland, 194. 

flonoper, Flanders, 78, 166. 

fools, Fodla, a poetic name for 
Ireland, 2, passim. 

Foiladown, I.ake, xxii. 

Fossee, barony of Magonihy, Co. 

_ Kerry, 315; Ffossa, 314. 

Tnainsc, on, France, 78, 289. 

Freneboule, barony of Magonihy, 
Co. Kerry, 315. 


Sáile, an, the River Galey, Co. 
Kerry, 220. 

sailluth, 22, 198. 

$401, an, can this be a poetic name 
for the stream at Mastergeehy? 
222. 

Garracauragh, 321. 

Garranebane, Co. Waterford, 266. 

Garrycamine, 304. 

Garrymeale, 304. 

Sealinre, on, 94. 

slaylinn, 126. 

Glanawe, 314. 

Glandore Harbour, lv. 

Glanerought, barony of, 314. 

Glangriskeen, 334. 

SLeann, an, Glenflesk, 66, 104, 122, 
222; see Glenflesk. 

Sleann, on, Glin, Co. Limerick, 146. 

Sleannathaip Eoganacc, see on 

_ Sleannathpse, 130. 

> Sleannampac, on, the Glanooragh, 
a stream, tributary of the River 
Gweestin, which itself is a tribu- 
tary of the River Laune, 128. 

Gleann an Chroim, 39.. 

Bleann an Cuipm (for Cnoim), 218. 

Sleann pRroipe, parish of Glana- 
ruddery, Co. Limerick, 156. 

Sleann na husige, Glennahoo, 
barony of Corkaguiny, Co. Kerry, 
200. 

Glenflesk, xxii, 45, 67, 208. 

$naou, an, 126. : 

Gortafadda, barony of Magonihy, 
Co. Kerry, 315- . 

Gortaloora, barony of Magonihy, 
Co. Kerry, 315- 
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sonc an cSLéibe, Gortatlea, parish 
of Ballymacelligott, barony of 
Trughanacmy Co. Kerry, 200. 

Gortdarrig, 334: 

Gortdrounlagh, barony of Magonihy, 
Co. Kerry, 315. 

Gorthreelacabane, barony of Ma- 
gonihy, Co. Kerry, 315. 

Gorthshanavohy, barony of Ma- 
gonihy, Co. Kerry, 315. 

Gowlane, barony of Magonihy, Co. 
Kerry, 315. 

Grianan Lachtna, near Killaloe, 164. 

Sulban, plisb, Gulban, a mountain 
in Co. Sligo, 190. 

Gurraneveronry, barony 
gonihy, Co. Kerry, 315. 


of Ma- 


Nombups, 32. 

Headford (Lisnagaun), 208. 
Heath House, 334. 
holléno, Holland, 142. 


laptop, anc., the West, 134. 

toto L4ilbe, a name for Ireland, 106. 

Illaneragh, barony of Magonihy, Co. 
Kerry, 315. 

Imlisculane, barony of Magonihy, 
Co. Kerry, 315. 

Inchicullane, barony of Magonihy, 
Co. Kerry, 315. 

Inchigeelagh, west of Macroom, Co. 
Cork, 118. 

amp bó fFinne, Innisbofin, 56; 1nr 
bó, 222; see 1n3T Finn. 

Inis Celtra, 332. 

amp fail, 264. 

imp Ferdlim, “Island of Feidhlim,” 
a poetic designation for Ireland, 
146. 

Age finn, or imp bó finne, Inis- 
bofin, an island in Loch Ree. “O 
imp Linn so Riteaé More,” the 
extent of Munster, 132. 

imp mon, the Great Island in Cork 
Harbour, 80, 94. 

1nre, on, Inch at Glenflesk, 44. 

inre, on, Inch, barony of Magunihy, 
Co. Kerry, 198. 

inre Ui Rataille, 237. 

joms, a contraction for ti Moc 
Coille, the barony of Imokilly, 
Co. Cork, 150. 

Ivagha, Co. Cork, 331. 

Iveleary, 38 passim. 

Iveragh, barony, Co. Kerry, 189. 


Kerry, 33, passim. 
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Kilcash, 30. 

Kildare, County, x. 

Kilgorey Castle, Co. Clare, 70. 

Killaha, Castle of, xxii. 

Killaloe, Rahillys of, 334. 

Killane, barony of Magonihy, Co. 
Kerry, 315. 

Killarney, passim ; Rahillys of, 334. 

Killelane, barony of Magonihy, Co. 
Kerry, 315. 

Killenaule, Rahills of, 334. 

Killheelane, 313. 

Killmacudd, Co. Dublin, 303. 

Killmea, barony of Magonihy, Co. 
Kerry, 315. 

Killnenoss, barony of Magonihy, Co. 
Tesy 32373 hye 

Killorglin, 194. 

Killowen, 229. 

Killquane, barony of Magonihy, Co. 
Kerry, 315, 328; Kilquane, xiii, 
334- 

Killtyes, barony of Magonihy, Co. 
Kerry, 315. 

Kilmallock, 334. 

Kilman, Co. Dublin, 303. 

Kilmeedy Castle, Co. Cork, 332. 

Kilmore, barony of Clanmorris, Co. 
Kerry, 315. 

Kilmorna, O’Mahonys of, 61. 

Kilmurry, 195. 

Kinelmeky, Co. Cork, 331. 

Knockahorin, 334. 

Knockanaroe, 210. 

Knockanecully, barony of Ma- 
gonihy, Co. Kerry, 315. 

Knockanemeris, 334. 

Knockanlibeare, 331. 

Knockareene, barony of Magonihy, 
Co. Kerry, 315. 

Knockburrane, 334. 

Knockearagh, in Magonihy, 334. 

Knockihighane, in Magonihy, 210. 

Knocklevane, 306. 

Knocknafade, barony of Magonihy, 
Co. Kerry, 315. 

Knocknagoshel, the Rahillys of, 
334: 

Knocknamuikleigh, barony of Ma- 
gonihy, Co. Kerry, 315. 


Laghcarrne, barony of Magonihy, 
Co. Kerry, 315. 

Larigin, 126. 

Laoi, an the River Lee, x, 26, 52, 58, 
114, 126, 188, 222, 230, 236; coir 
Laois, 94. ! 
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Laughtley, 306. 

Laune, see Leathain. 

Leatnain, an, the River Laune, Co. 
Kerry, x, 10, 26, 98, 188, 204, 220, 
230; Laune Bridge, 138. 

Leameigligsane, 210. 

Lest Cuinn, the Northern half of i 
Ireland, 28o. 

leac mosa, “Mogha's Half,” a 
name for the Southern half of 
Ireland, 158, 280. 

Lee, see Lao. 

Léim Con Ourbe, or Léim Con 
Culainn, Loop Head, in Clare, 
132. 

Leimnegeilibeg, barony of Ma- 
gonihy, Co. Kerry, 315. 

Léim Twupe, Torc Waterfall, at 
Killarney, 230. 

LéinLoé, for Loc Léin, the Killarney 
Lakes, x., 44, 52, 174; see Loc 
Léin. 

Léiccnais, Craglea on the Shannon, 
where Aoibheall is said to reside, 


224. 

Lees oe: Leighlin, Co. Carlow, 188. 

lic, an, or Lic Sndtha, Lixnaw, Co. 
Kerry, 56, 220, 293. 

lire, on, the River Liffey, ro, 21, 
72, 114, 126, 146, 188. 

Limerick, see Luimnesé. 

lior na nsanbán, 274. 

Lisbaby, xiii., 335 ; Lisbabigh, 210. 

Lisnagrave, in Magonihy, 334. 

Lisnegaune, barony of Magunihy, 
Co. Kerry, 327; Lisnagaun, 208. 
Lisnagawn, xvii. 

Lisswiggeene, barony of Magonihy, 
Co. Kerry, 315. 

Listowel, 334. 

lite, the Lee, at the mouth of 
which Tralee stands, 21, 146, 152. 

Loc Oeans, 114. 

loc Suip, Loughgur, Co. Limerick, 
152. 

Loc Léin, maimpoip, the Abbey of 
Loch Lein, xi, 112, 150; Loghlean, 
319; see Léin-Loc. 

Log, the Lo, a tributary of the 
Laune, 188. 

Lonvain, 54, 112. 

Lough Erne, Reihills of, 334. 

Loughmoe, Co. Tipperary, 
Loughmore, 323. 

Luséain, the district around Sliab 
Luséno, in the eastern part of Co. 
Kerry, 18. i 

Luaéaip. Destard, 280, 
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peer aesh: Limerick, 138, 140, 142, 
146. 
Lyons, Co. Kildare, 325. 


maéaine Caipil, 276. 

macéaine Connsét, 274. 

maceoon, Macedon, 162. 

Macroom, 9, passim. 

mas Cpt, Knockmaa, Co. Galway, 

_ 295- 

Mag sCoinée, mas O FCorméinn, the 
barony of Magonihy, Co. Kerry, 


52. 

Mag Léana, 280. 

mas Mucpurthe, lili, 124. 

Magonihy, barony, Co. Kerry, xv, 
334: 

mas Rotain, Rahan, a parish to 
the east of Mallow,{Co. Cork, 126. 

Mags Seanaib, perhaps= Mag Sainb, 
in Ui maine, between Cruachain 
and Athlone, 104. 

Mahoonagh, 337. 

mig, on, the River Maigue, 220. 

moinc, on, the River Main, Co. 
Kerry, 10, 52, 66, 120, 126, 132, 
152, 214, 222, 230. 

mMaimypoiyp Saoite, Mastergeeha, 
parish of Kilcummin, Co. Kerry, 
294. 

mMoimiprip Loés Léin, 262, 297. 

Mallahiffe, barony of Magonihy, Co. 
Kerry, 315; Mullahaffe, 320. 

Mangerton, 117. 

maor, an, 230. 

mir Reston, on, Mausrower, 
parish of Kilcummin, barony of 
Magunihy, Co. Kerry, 294. 

Meentogues, birthplace of Eoghan 
Ruadh O'Sullivan, xii. 

mióe, 282. 

Milltown Park, Co. Dublin, 71. 

Monaghan, Reihills of, 334. 

Mountaine Farme, barony of Ma- 
gonihy, Co. Kerry, 315. 

Mount Allen, Co. Clare, 70, 95. 

Moyaglasse, Co. Kerry, 321. 

Muckross Abbey, 262. 

Muiptermne, 104. 

murine, Mushera, a mountain to 
the north of Macroom, 190. 

muma, 30, passim. 

Mipcpoige, 218. 


nancy, Nantes, 136. 
Neuuland, 166. 
Newhall, Co. Clare, 70. 
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Newmarket, Co. Cork, 287. 
Newtown, 334. 
Noghavall, 306. 


Oak Park, 334. 

O’Brien’s Bridge, 334. 

Oileán Cropporde, Castleisland, Co. 
Kerry, 285. 

Onaght O’Donoghue, eoganace wi 
Donnésds, the district around 
Killarney, 32; see Coganséc. 


poilir, Pallas, in the parish of 
Rosskeen and barony of Du- 

_ hallow, Co. Cork, 84. 

porliy, on, Palice, where the Laune 
River leaves the Lakes of Kil- 
larney, 188. 

Paps, the, Co. Kerry, xii. 

Park, near Killarney, 287. 

Bewesy, Paradise, Heaven, 160, 
162. 

uaa beep 98. 

Pobatl ui Caoim, xi. 

Don: no Rann, 290. 

popc no Áise, 252. 

Poulegoure, 314. 

Prals-Hoff, Hamburg, 30. 


Raheen, xii; Morgan of, 335. 

Roaitleann, Rt RaitLeonn, a fort in 
the parish of Templemartin, Co. 
Cork, the dwelling place of Cion, 
from whom the O’Mahony’s are 
descended. Also Raigéileann, 10, 
24. 

aes Soiperdig, Rathgaskig, parish 
of Inchigeelagh, 126. . 

Rathbegg, barony of Magonihy, 
Co. Kerry, 315. 

Rathcannan, Co. Limerick, x. 

Rathduff, 210. 

RAt Luinc, Charleville, Co. Cork, 


Rit tmón, an, Rathmore, Co. Kerry, 
46, 292, 315- 

ROE nd ppaipce, 272. 

Recone (?), 315- 

Rinn, dn, 116. 

Riogbpog Ddipthe, the ancient 
palace of Borumha on the Shan- 
non near Killaloe, 72. 

Riteaé móine or TS More, Tyvore, 
near 'Oún Cuinn, at the western 
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extremity of the Dingle penin- 
Sula, 132. 

Róimh, on, 78, 293. 

Roinn E€opurp, the Continent of 
Europe, 2. 

fóirceaóa, Roche’s Country, north 
of the River Blackwater, below 


Mallow, 152. 

Ror, Ross, Killarney, 52, 122, 222; 
Ross Castle, 319, 328: Ross 
Island, 315. 


Ror beite, Rossbehy promontory 
atthe mouth of Castlemaine 
Harbour, Co. Kerry, 26. 

Rosbrin Castle, 331. 

Rossagru, in Magonihy, 210. 

Ruséctsé, an, the River Roughty, 
which flows into the sea at 
Kenmare, 128, 216, 222. 

Rip, see Ror, 30. 


Socys, -an, England, 8, 42, 56, 78, 
170; Sapana, 140. 

Soingil, parish of Singland, near 
the city of Limerick, 143. 

Scaintin, an, Skarteen, parish of 
Aghadoe, and barony of Magoni- 
hy, 124. 

Scartaglin, 334. 

Scealgo, na, the Skellig rocks, west 
of Kerry, 118, 198. 

Scitia, Scythia, 88. 

Scottstown, the Reihills of, 334. 

Scrabby, Rehills of, 3 34. 

Scrahanaveal, Co. Kerry, xii. 

Scronedirragh, 209. 

Seonaio0, Shanid, parish of Kilmoy- 
lan, and Barony of Shanid, Co. 
Limerick, 122. 

Shimmogh (Shinnagh), a townland 
near Rathmore, Co. Kerry, 46. 
Shiquagh, barony of Magonihy, Co. 

Kerry, 315. 

Sid bainne, r50, 

81d Dardbe, 74. 

Sid bedb, probably s, burdb, 
beside L. Lein (Onomas), 150. 

SiO Derdbe, 150. 

Sid Chuséna, the fairy mansion of 
Rathcroghan, Co. Roscommon, 
150; S. Chuacón, 74. 

519 Seana, vid. mas Seanaib, 22. 

Sid Tuinc, a fairy mansion on Tore 
Mountain at Killarney, 150. 

Sionna, -ann, an c., the River Shan- 
non, 10, 98, 114, 126, 136, 146,156, 
188, 200, 216, 222. 
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Sitip, on c., the River Suir, 128, 
146, 222. 

Skull, the, Co. Cork, x. 

Sl4inge, on c., 220. 

Slab, on, 54. 

Sliabh Fuaid, lv. 

Sliabh Luachra, xii, 52, 264. i 

Slab mir, the Slemish Mountains 
near Tralee, 66, 136, 188, 222, 
228. 

Sliob niabeé, Sliabh Reagh, a dis- 
trict in the west of Ballyvourney, 
128. 

Spáinn, an, 16, 88, 289. 

Spdontpput, the Shrone River flow- 
ing westward from Shrone Hill, 
along the north of the Paps 
range, 128. 

Stagmount, xii. 

Styx, 96, passim. 

Surde Linn, 228. 

Sunday’s Well, Cork, 332. 


Talla, 56. 

Tapglen, Abs, a stream, called 
Owentaraglan, in Co. Cork. It 
flows through Cuileann uí 
Chaoimh and enters the Black- 
water, 222. p 

Teach Doinn, three rocks called the 
Bull, Cow, and Calf, at the mouth 
of Kenmare Harbour, 166. 

Teomain, Tara, 10, 84, 190, 2241. 

Teernaboul, 

Thurles, Rahills of, 334. 

Ti§ Mologa, Timoleague, Co. Cork, 
I50. 

Tipperary, Rahillys of, 334. 

cin Cogain, rro. 

Tin £6 Tuinn, the Netherlands, . 
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Tobar Aodhagain, or Egan’s Well, 
xiii. 

Tobar Riogh an Domhnaigh, Cork, 
332. 

Toésn on, Togher, near Dunman- 
way, Co. Cork, 38, 54, 118, 238. 

Toéain, dn, for Cnoc an Cóc a4n (2), 
Knocktopher, 122. 

Cóime, 72, 126; see Conn Tome. 

Conn CLiowdna, “ Cleena’s Wave” in 
Glandore Harbour, Co. Cork, lv, 
72,152, 204. 

Tonn Ruónaise, in Dundrum Bay, 
Co. Down, lv, 72. ' 

Tonn Téime, lies at the mouth of 
Castlemaine Harbour, xiii, xxxviii, 
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26, 114. Tonn Cliodhna, Tonn 
Rudhraighe, and Tonn Toime are 
the three celebrated ‘‘waves’’ 
on the Irish coast. 

Conn Té10e; another name for Conn 
Cliodns ; or, the name of another 
“wave ” in Glandore Harbour, 
72 

Conn Tuatge, the mouth of the 
River Bann, 72; T. Tuaithe, lv. 

Tonc, Torc Mountain and Waterfall 
at Killarney, 116, 122, 222. 

wpary Ui, Tralee, 21, 152, 197, 198. 

Trienboule, 315. 

Tpuipesll, I16. 

Tusthain or Tusdmuthain, Thomond, 
22552) 82 

Tubrid, 321, 334. 

Culais, 293. 

Tuloaig vi Floinn, 208. 
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Tullig, 334. 
Tuormonagh, 331. 


uib Laogaipe, Iveleary, parish of 
Inchigeelagh, Co. Cork, 126, 230, 


287. 
Ui bpuín (pput); Spub BOparn, a 
river an the west of Kerry 


(Onomas), 290. 

Wi Caoimh, Pobal. 297. 

Wi easca, 61. 

ui flomn Luo, the district along 
the Lee, called also Mureparge 
tí Lloinn, 126. 

lord, 124. 

United Kingdom, the, 79. 

Urroghogale, 195. 


Whitechurch, Co. Cork, 71. 


The spelling of the place names given in the legal Documents printed 
in this volume, and indexed above has, of course, been strictly adhered to. 


This spelling is often wrong, though scarcely ever misleading. 


Thus 


Scronedirragh should be Shronedarragh ; Lisswiggeene should be Lissyvig- 


geen, etc. 


Ant ein 9 9 
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“ Abpribasion ” oaths, 138 e¢ seq. 
Adam, QO. 
Adah, 86. 
Sdnathan, 88. 
AOMANUL, 293. 
Aeolurp, 200, passim. 
MIAX, 102. 
Aicil, 102. 
S1Loeareso, 88. 
Aine, lv., 224. 
dinioétac, 140. 
óaneso Caoin, 88. 
Aiécesc TUst, ón, 295. 
SLarcnum, 102. 
ALbannsé, 142. 
Alexanvep, 162. 
Alliteration in Poems, 1. 
ALLOO, 88. 
Amhrain Eoghan Ruaidh Ui 
Shúilleabháin, reference to, xii. 
Ampain Prapaip thic Seapaite, 168. 
Anderson, Philip, Census taken by, 
in 1692, XXV. 

Annals of Innisfallen (Dublin), 331. 

bod, 82, 132, 140. 

dod 'Oub, 84. 

dod, msc Cuinn, 214. 

Aodh Mac Curtin, 173. 

Aoivi1Ll, 22, passim. 

Aoire, 150, passim. 

Aonguy, 84, 212, 258, 300. 

Aongup Tipesc, 140. 

Apollo, rot. 

Archdekin, Peter, 304. 

Archilochus, XXX. 

Ape, 14, 122, 132, 212. 

Apcgorl, 140. 

Antgorte, 84. 

APT amLesc, 86. - 

Arsill, Seon, John Asgill, xvil., 52, 
56, 287, 291, 294, 313, 315, 310, 
318, 320. 

AtLaoé, 140. : 

Acnopr;, 64, passim. 

Aylmer, George, 324- 


Dacchur, 128, passim. 


Dalop, 102. . 
Ballard, William, 311. 
Danmrogan on Usrgnip, lit. the 


Queen of the Land of Loneliness, 
297- 


banna, 10, 56, 170, 216. 

Barrett, Edmund, 315. 

Barry, David, 315. 

Barry, Garret, of Dunasloon, 208. 

Barry, Jam., 211. 

Bastable, George, 195. 

Bean chaointe, li. 

Deapndpo Dpoinnpeathan, 270. 

béanla, 166, passim. 

béanla Cráorc, 284; 'oneam on oe 
224. 

beac, 88. 

Deata Sods Rus1d, 88. 

beogann, 88. 

Bergin, Dr. Osborn, 266. 

Bernard, Francis, 196, 321. 

Betham, Sir W., 331. 

bile mac Dyeogain, 74, 88, 124. 

bDiobLa, 166. 

Blarney, Baron of, 26. 

Blennerhassetts of Ballyseedy, 194 ; 
Will of John B., 194 ; Pedigree of, 
197; John B., xvi., 321; “ Blen- 
nerhassett Pedigree,” 208. 

Dod’ Vesps, 102. 

Déin, Seon, 252. 

Boisleau’s Regiment, 118 

bolcánur, 102 passim. 

bólcan, 8o. 

Book of Claims, referring to the 
Kenmare estate, 96, 332, 333- 

Book of Munster, 82. 

bopesp, 220 passim. 

Bourk, Nicholas, 323. 

Boyle O’Reillys, the, 334- 

Brannick, Mr. Laurence, 
Angeles, 332. 

breaca, 88. 

Dpeansn, 140. 

Breas, Xxx. 

Dpestnarg. 10. 

bpeirms, 86. 

bneoson, 88 

byron, 30; passim. 

Dwansig, 216, 164. 

“ Bricklayer, the,” 167. 

Dmgro Nooth, 232. 

Brown, Captain John, of Ardagh, 
death of, xix., 334- 

Browne, Catherine, 323. 

Browne, Elizabeth, 316. 

Browne, Ellis, 323. 


of Los 
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Browne, Ffrances, 316. 
Browne, Hellen, 323. 
Browne, Margarett, 316. 
Browne, Nicholas, xvi, 
320, 318, 323, 332. 

Browne, Sir Valentine, xi., xxviii., 
30, 232; 305, 314; 316, 320, 321, 
323, 328, 332. 

Browne, Thomasine, 323. 

Dyin, Dailincin, 30. 

Dptn, Seagdn, Captain John Brown 
of Ardagh, 50. 

Dptnoé, on, 54, 112, 172; Dptnaé 
Cille Aipne. 232 

Duadéain, 84. j 

buiclésy, Coinnéal, CiLle Catz, 232. 

Dulcdnup, 8. 

Dúncac, on, 112, 
TO, 214. 

Burke, Sir Bernard, 79; Landed 
Gentry by, 146, 194, 197. Peerage 
by, 194. 

Butler, Lady Honora, 30, 232. 

Butler, Joan, sister of Pierce, sixth 
Lord Cahir, 54. 

Butler, Richard, 173. 

Butler, Thomas, 173. 

Byrne, Daniel, 315. 


E72, 386, 


176; Dtncarg, 


Cadogan, Henry, 323. 

Coepon, 50, passim. 

Coinbne, xxx., 122, 212. 

Cainbne Ceannéaié mac Oubóais, 
295. 

Cainbne Luirc, 86. 

Cainbimé, 218. 

Carin, 140. 

Camoen, 295. 

Caoinigesc, Sedn, 293. 

Caothansc, 176. 

Conbuncail, 78, passim. 

Cardannell, James, 316. 

Carew, 188, 215; Carew’s Map of 
Iveragh, 225. 

Carey, Tristram, 320. 

Canpotec, 26. 

Cánnóac ealla, 120. 

Cánnóac Mainge, 120, 

Capptaé na DLónnann, 120, 

Canpe’-fiurl, canpat’-purl, 4. 

Cappuic, 285. 

Capntann, 140. 

Carthy, Owen Mac Cormick, 334. 

Carthy, Teig, 315. 

Carthy, Tiegue Mac Cormick, 333. 

Cop, 86, passim. 

Cor may Corpc, 212. 

Cotal, 104. 
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Catsoipn Movaspcts, 80. 

Catbad Upso1, 126. 

Ceaomtf, roo. 

Cesllaéan, 82. e 

Ceallacén, Caipil, 72, 83, 212.- 

CealLacán fiorn, 82. 

Charles II. (of Spain), 12. 

Chichester House, Dublin, xvii. 

Chute, Eusebius, 196. 

Cion, 62, passim. 

Cinnév0e Tiíonn, 82. 

Cinné1ve Rusad, 82. 

Cinnyealeé, 176. 

Ciobdn, 150. 

Claims and Title-deeds, 331. : 

Clancarty, Lord, xiv, Earl of, 26, 
o. 

cies Daoipene, 130. 

Clannsa Suaine, 216. 

clann AmLao1b, 292. 

Clanna Rirvdpi, 122. 

Clanna Suibne, 214. 

Clanna CunseTriur, 212. 

Clann éis, 230. 

Clann Lóbuir, 176. 

Clann comáir, 266 ef seq. 

Clann Tuipeann, roz. 

Clan Thomas, 178. 

Clarke, John, 315. 

Clioons, 74, passim. 

Cloyne, xxxi. 

Cobtaé, 86. 

Soilén, 140. 

Cuir Dyce, author of, xiii. 

Colsan Cam, 84. 

Collins, Con, of Kanturk, 1 36. 

Colm Cille, 143, 232. 

Colman, Marbhna of, for Cuimin 
Fota, liv. 

Conaine, I24. 

Conall, 122. 

Conall Ceapnaé, Io4. 

Conall Cndithneathap, 280. 

Conall eaéluat, r4o. 

Conall sulban, 152. 

Concuban, 82. 

Conóuban Cnoiméeannaé, 270. 

Conéubsan Laignesé, 82, 

Concubsan O'óas, 290. 

Conmaol, 88. 

Conn, 30, passim. 

Connséta1g, 190, 282. 

Conner, Captain Dermod, 313. 

Conyers, Charles, 320. 

Copfic, 25, 31. 

Cone Caipil, 84. 

Cork Historical and Archeological 
Journal, 331. i i 
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Copmasc, 66, 122, 140. 
Conmac Cay, 140. 
Copmac Riabac, 290. 


Cormac’s Glossary, reference to, hii. 


Cotters, the, of Great Island, 95. 

Crawford Collection of Irish MSS., 
188. 

Creagh, Sir Michael, xvii., 323. 

Cyiothtan, 14, 84. 

Core, 140, passim. 

Cpomuell, 176, 262 ; Cromwell, 287. 

Cromwellian Settlers, 178. 

Croneen, Daniel, 209; Darby, 321 ; 
Timothy, 320. 

Cronin, 33 ; Daniel, 305 ; Derby, 305; 
Honnor, 305; John, 315; Mary, 
305 ; Philip, 305 ; Timothy, xviii. ; 
Will of Timothy, 305. 

Cronine, Daniell, 305; Darby, xxiv, 
46, 318 ; Derby, 315; Teige, 313; 
Timothy, 306, 315. 

Crosby (Crosbie), David, 315; 
Margaret, 197; Sit Thomas, 194, 
196; William, 196, 292, 321. 

Cúculainn, 58, passim. 

Cuipeall, 122. 

Cúinc Senercail, 184. 

Cúinne Sippiam, 184. 

Cúná, 104, 122, 216; Capi msc Áine, 
280. 

Cuppac, 56, 112, 22S). 

Cusack, John, 108. 


D’Acunha, Don Luis, 323- 

041619, 160, 162. 

Danan, 164. 

“ OANTA 12161 64r feryceip,” 257: 

Danes Séoppard tli Donncavs, Te- 
ference to, xxii. 

DSi, 102. 

Dathi the Strong, 25- 

Dawson, Colonel, 108. 

Dawson, Joshua, XXIV. 

Veagsd, 140. 

Deaposts, 88. 

Deane, Sir Mathew, 306-311- 

Deane, Robert, 307. 

Desps, 84. 

‘oe DAL, Eamonn, 299. 

De Dappa, DAE, mac REamuInn, 300. 

Deni, 285. 

'Oéinone, 150, passim ; Lament of, 
liii. 

Oe Tair, Séamur, 294- 

Denny, Edward, 196. 

Denny, R., 196. 

Midns, 128, passim. 

D1apimaro, 228. 


'O14jwnaro Dpocac, 287, 
D1apimaro na ngabap, 293. 
Dineley’s Tour in Iveland, 139. 
Dinneen, Rev. P. S., xxiv, 334. 
Dodsworth, Edwd. 
Dothnall, 118. 

Dothnall an Hpapa, 287. 
Dotmnnall Cam, 214. 
Dothnall Chon, 214 
Dothnall Donés, 290. 
OothnaLll Sporve, 214. 
Domnall na Tuile, xxx, 38, 168. 
Donal na Tubraide, 331. 
Donatus, St. 34. 

Dongail, 140. 

Don Louis, 12. . 

Donn, xiv. 

Donn fipinne, 22, 166, 
‘Donn, son of Milesius, 156. 
Donncéad, 82, 106. 
Donnésd nda Ppaipce, 287. 
Oonnésd TTC, 287. 
Donngail, 84. 

Donoghue, Arthur, 313. 
'OuAC oallca Desgaro, 86. 
Ouse Fionn, 86. 

'Oub, 214. 

Oubóéao, 287. 

Duggane, Daniel, 305. 
Dungarvan, XXX1. 
Ounloing, 104. 

Dyer, Daniell, 313. 


eacaó dine, 86. 

“ Eachtra, Chloinne Thomáis,” 266. 

Eachtra Thaidhg Dhuib, xxxvi. 

Eagar, Francis, xxv.; George, 219 ; 
Eagar family, 228. 

easLair Crore, 220. 

Eamonn, 218. 

éanna Claon, 86. 

€anna 'OeaRs, 84- 

éanna muncsoin, 84. 

eapc, 140. 

earn, 88. 

E1bean, 6 passim. 

Eibean Fionn, 88 

éibean Slainbinn, 88. 

Erbean Scot, 88. 

Eibhlinn, lv. 

éigh, Rugpaor 1p Seon, mic Omar, 
228. 

eine, 12, passim. 

Eipeaman, 212. 

Eripeannsc, 86. 

eirío a, 140. 

Emly, Robert, 33. 


enor, 90. 
QA 
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Enraught, Francis, 208. 

eocasró, 88. 

eo$san, 4 54: 140, 300. 

eosan Mon, 280. 

€ondc, go. 

epay, 232. 

eron, 82. 

Europa, 100. 

Exchequer Court, Bill-books of, 292. 


FAiLbe, 86, 164, 276. 

pAilbe Flann, 84. 

Fooile na, 204. 
|“ Father of the Irish House of 

Commons,”’ 197. 

feo Conb, 86, 140. 

Teangal, 140. 

Feapsur, 122, 212. 

rérolim, 224, 

Férdlim Reaccihap, 270. 

"AIL Dpigoe, 184. 

Failam, 84. 

Féile miéil, 186; caopa na, 184. 
Ferdiad, xxx. 

Ffalvey, Denis, 305. 

Ffalvy, Der., 305. 

fisca maol, 84. 

F1sés Fionnollad, 295. 

fiann, on, 12, 154, 218. 

Fiants of Elizabeth, extracts from, 


x. 
Fingall, Justin, fifth Earl of, 30. 
Finneen Beg, 42. 

Finngin Dallac, 204. 

Finngin, mac 4004 'Ouib, 276. 
“Fionn” family of the O’Rahillys, 


334- 

Bions Mac Cumhaill, 88, 143. 

Fitzgerald, Garrett, 315; Lucy, 
168; James, 332; William, 335; 
Maurice of Castle Ishin, 30. 

Fitzmaurice, Lord, of Ross Castle, 
xxi. 

Fitzmaurices of Lixnaw, 216. 

Plann, 276, 300. 

Fleming, Thomas, 267. 

Fliodhuis, 86. 

Forbes’s Gaelic Names of Beasts 
and Birds, 252. 

Four Masters, Annals of, 89. 

Fpangesé, 112; Fpannesé, 130, 142. 

Froude, reference to Killarney, xxi. 


Baeveal, 4, passim. 

“ Gaelic Journal,” 108. 
Ball, 6, passim. 
Galloway, Richard, 210. 
Galway, John, 308. 
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soordeal Slay, 88. 

ssoroils, 130, passim. 

Seapalc, 170, 216. 

Bespalesé, 154; Hespalcaig, ro. 

Beapalc mac Comóir, 148, 1583-5. 
Snéasac, 158. 

Gervais, xxvi., 294. 

Gery, Sir Thomas, 317. 

Gibbons, 254. 

Slay, 88. 

BOLL, Soll mac mónna, 80, passim. 

Grady, Daniel, 303, 327. 

Bpsoin, Séamuy, 300. 

Gray, Lord Deputy, 61, 331. 

Bnéagac, 146; Hnéagats, 170, 216. 

Grealy, the Surname, 337. 

Grian, lv. 

Griffin, 33; alias Archbold, Jane, 
303; alias Hehir, Ellen, 303; 
Edmond, 209, 304, 327; Mur- 
tagh, xviii., xxv., 209, 313, 315, 
316; 317; 320, 1920; 3277 207. 
Will of, 303. 

SMorpas, 8, 56; see Griffin, Murtogh. 

Guaire Aidhne, 217. 

súl, william, 136. 


Hamlet, reference to, 228. 

Hamond, Anthony, 316. 

Nannpacr, an vapa, 295. 

Hardiman’s Irish Minstrelsy, xxx., 
166. 

Hassett, Stephen, 313; Thomas, 
321 ; Colonel, 305. 

harnaó (harrec), Seon, 194. 

Hays, Daniel, 315. 

heorer, 8; Colonel (Captain) Rich- 
ard, xxiv., 42, 287, 304, 305, 307, 
315, 316, 318, 321, 326. 

Hehir, Patrick, 303. 

hélen, 170. 

Hellen, wife of Sir Nicholas Browne, 
96, 316. 

Hera, ror. 

Herbert, Arthur, 
(Ned), 292, 315. 

Hickson, Miss, 42. 

History of the O’Mahony Sept, by 
Canon O’Mahony, 332. 

Hollow Sword Blades, Company for 
making, 307, 321, 329. 
ómen, 130. 

Honora, dau. Thomas Butler of 
Kilcash, 172. 

Hussey, Maurice, xxi, 96, 208, 315, 
319, 320. 


210; Edward 


taiblin, erblin, 46. 
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1aphes, go. 

14n1a an Oaingin, 122. 

lopla an Tdéain, I22. 

1anla Cill 'oana, 56. 

1anla Cúnrac, an v., I22. 

1anLa Otin Durde, 122. 

1anla ó Tallard, 56. 

lapla Seanaroe, 122. 

1cide, 140. 

Immelly, Robert, 315. 

impipe, an c., 142, 166. 

Insiquin, Earl of, 304. 

To, rot. 

Jobs, 94. 

jonnaomasn, 86. 

in, 10, 154. 

Ireland : [is Scenery and Antiquities, 
263. 

1mnea, 88. 

Irish  Minstrelsy, 
Hardiman’s, liv. 

Ivish Monthly Magazine of Politics 
and Literature, reference to, xxx. 

Iyish Writers, O'Reilly, 334, 335. 

Iron Works at Killarney, 313. 

16 (?— oor), 124, 154. 

1ugoine Mon, 212. 

1úno, 128 passim. 

tupicep, 84 passim. 7 

James II., 55, 115; Suppositious- 
ness of the Son of, 166. 

James, first Duke of Ormond, 173. 

Jeremias, xxXiv. . 

Jones, 254; Francis, 313. 


Keating, xxxvii; Elegy for the 
Lord of the Decies, lv; History 
of Iveland, xv., 66, 89, 166, 213 ; 
MS. copy of, lix; M. copy of, by 
O’Rahilly, in the National 
Library, Dublin, Ix. 

Keeffe, Margrett, 209. 

Keller, Mr. Henry W.,, 
Angeles, 332. _ 

“ Kerry Law,” xxii. 

Kerry Magazine, 197- 

Killarney, Church Wardens of, 303. 

King James’s Parliament (1689), 


reference to 


of Los 


146. 
Knight of Glin, 56, 216 ; 146. 
Knowles, Marten, 313. 
Kyffe, Denis, 314. 


Laccna, 84, 164. 
Lacy, Margaret, 208. 
Laffan, E. G., 304. 
laisniís, 52, 282, 
Laimec, go. 
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Lamentations, the, xxxiv. 

Laogaipne, 122; Laogaig, 54. 

Laoigeaé, mac Céin, 14. 

Laoipesé, 166. 

Lauder, Archdeacon, xxi. 

Lavallin, Miller (Melchior), 292 

Leaban Muithnescé, an, 66. 

Leary, Daniel, 334; Dermod, 332; 
Ferdinand, 332. 

Léireac, an, 112. 

lin fáil, on, 78, 224. 

lioban Lobts; 287. 

lios, 126. 

Lin, roz2. 

litican, 166, 228. 

Lébup, 180. 

lóbur Laónac, 287. 

Loélann, 82, 272. 

Loélann Leacan, 280. 

Lévan, 253. 

Lopc, 222. 

Lord Clancarty, 9. 

Lord Kenmare, 9, 116, pass7m. 

Lord of Lixnaw, the, 56. 

Lucirep, 288. 

Lugard, 84, 102. 

Lugo1d Deans, 86. 

Lugard 14;vd0nn, 86. 

Luga1d Luaigne, 86. 

Lugord meann, 140. 

Lins, 200. 

Lyllys, William, 316. 


moc AiLlin, 120. 

mac dthLeo1b, 216. 

mac An Ceannwide, 12. 

mac Cénptaig, TIO. 

mac C4nptais, Linngin, 294. 

Mac Cépptog Mp, 120, 290, 297. 

Mac Cénptaig no Parlire, 188. 

Moc Cépptag Riabsé, Cogsn, 292, 
294; Copmac, 294. 

Mac Chppntoig, Tas, 216. 

Mac Cancáin, An TATOIp Conmac, 


299. 
McCarthy, Anna, alias Moriarty, 
209. 
McCarty, Charles of Rathduff, 210. 
McCarthy, Cormac Riabhach, 208; 
Owen, son of, 208. 
McCarthy, Daniel, 210. 
MacCarthy, Daniel and 
minors, 334. 
McCarthy, Domhnall na Tuile, 238. 
MacCarthy, Eoghan, xvii. 
MacCarthy, Eoghan an Mbheirin, 


Anne 


239. 
MacCarthy, Elegy on, 6. 
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McCarty, Florence, 210, 328. 

McCarthy, Grany, 328. 

McCarthy, Justine, 315. 

MacCarthy, Justin, Lord Mount- 
cashel, xiv. 

MacCarthy Mor, 26, 331. 

MacCarthy More, Domhnall, made 
Earl of Clancare, 32. 

MacCarthy Mor’s Country, 188. 

MacCarthy’s of Gleann an Chruim, 
38 et seq. 

McCarthy, Owen, 328. 

MacCarthys, x. 

MacCarthy, son of Cormac Riab- 
hach, x1. 

McCarthy, Will of Captain Eoghan, 
209. i 

mac CaACÁin, IIo. 

mac Cóoa, IIO. 

mac Con, 132, 140. 

mac Con Mapas, 120. 

mac Cait, 82, 218. 

mac Cyothtoin, TIO. 

Mac Cuinn, Tadhg, ancestor of Ld. 
Dunraven, xxvi., 294. 

mac Curmaill, 218. 

MacCurtin, Andrew, xiv., 166,. 

mac 06, 108, passim. 

mac Comnartl, 120. 

MacDonnell, Sean Clarach, tog. 

MacDonogh, branch of Mac 
Carthys, 27. 

MacElligott, Winifred, 208. 

mac fin$g1n, 214. 

Mac fLingin mon, 122. 

MacFirbis, 61. 3 

Mac Seapaitte, Aihnáin prapoip, 109. 

Mac Gillicuddys, the, 214, 335. 

Mac Greal, the surname, 337. 

Mac Inery, Father John, 160. 

mac Léin, 120. 

mac Leothain, 120. 

mac lios; 140. 

mac Mallaétan, an, 264. 

mac Mumpip, 56, 216. 

mac nail, 120. 

mac Prspsip, 216. 

mas Rognarll, nigpi, of Castletown- 
roche, 179, 267. 

MacSheehy, Roger, son of John, 
Ix. 

moc ti néill,\274. 

M505, 90. 

Mahony, James, 305, 314. 

tmóible, 54. 

macalel, go. 

mooilfesélainn, 82. 

Moolthuard, 216. 


maolcule, 140. 
Marbhna, or Elegy, the, dii. 


Market and Courthouse at Killarney, 


313. a 

mair, 24, passim. 

mano Cárca, 186. 

Mason, John, 305, 315. 
maósamain Dodvsp, 287. 
matgainain Opnonnsé, 270. 
matgatnain Tíonn, 82. 
May, Charles, 304, 327. 
Maywe, 313. 


Mmesdb, 150, 272; mM. Cpuscna, 


Io4. 

meiLl mac móin, 294. 

Mepcupup, 80, passim. 

Metres : Elegiac, xl.; Lyrical, xli. ; 
Modern Forms of Old, xlix. 

Metrical System of Poems, XXXVIil. 

Mecupslem, go. 

míle, 12, passim. 

mileriur, 66, passim. 

Milton’s Lycidas, 92. 

inog, 86. 

Moga, 212. 

mogoa Né10, 84. 

mogs Nusdst, 84. 

mog Conb, 86, 140. 

mog férbiy, 86. 

Moore, John, 307. 

món, 252. 


Morley, Alderman John, of Cork, 


194. 

Morrough, Micahel, 210. 
Mountcashel, Lord, lix. 
Mourning for the Dead, Hi. . 
muilin, 285. 

Muithnesc, 70, 146, 282. 
Muineathan, 88. - 

mauipe, 18, 162. 

Muiperdoac, 140. 

muivf,; 218. 

mMupp an Turpin, 287. 
Munster, Poets and Poetry of, 18. 
Muyainn, 272. 

Mupcsad, 82, 104. 

Mupncoed Miotaps, 287. 
Murphy, Dr., Bp. of Cork, lix.. 
Murphy, John, 18. 

Murphy MSS. 50, passim. 
Muskerry, Lord, xix. 


Naofpsoc, $4. 

naoi, 90. 

National Library, Dublin, xv. 
Nepcunuy, 80, passim. 
Nepeuy, 80, passim. 

niall, 54, passim, - 


mm 
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Niall 0ub. ro, 226; 
212. : ' 
Niall SLúnoub, To4. 
Niall, Lament of King, liii. 
Ni Risin, Síobán, 292. 

níúl, 88. 

nuasó, 88. 
Nuads, 88. 
Nuallansé, 176. 


NEILL Dub, 


O Dlungaroe, ban, 272. 

O Dpeallain, Dperllice, 296. ' 

O bnealláin, Dyan Vpeallaé, ago. 

O Dpeillice, bneallLán, 296. ° 

6 brain, rro. 

O Dain, Ana, 120. 

O’Brien, Christopher, 70. 

O Dprollain, buan, 272. 

O bpornacáin, Onion, 250. 

O’Bruadair, 45. 

O'Callaghan, Edmund, 70; Ellen, 

_ 70; Donogh, 7o. 

O Caoimh, 216, 292; 297. 

O Caoimh Calla, 122. 

O’Carrolls, 45. 

O Ceallacdin, 70, 122, 216. 

O Ceallaig, 120, 214; Tads, 216. 

Ocesnur, 80, passim. 

Ó Ceappbaill, 122. 

Céim1g (An Céicesc), 112. , 

Cipedin, Pilib, 290. 

Co'oLaca, TADE, 290. 

O’Coinnialain, Tadhg, 35. 

O’Conaill, Tadhg, of Cork, 332. 

O Conéubaip, IIO, 214: 

O'Connell, Peter, lx. 

O’Connor, Dermot, Translator of 
Keating, lix, 138; Turlough, 208. 


Orororo 


- Ó Copsopsin, Seán, 294. 


O Cpoinin, TAOS, of Rathmore, 46; 
Macsathoir, 296; Sedn, 294; Oro4\- 
tha1o0, 293; Tadzs Dub, 96, 287. 

O’Crowley, Patrick, 236. 

O Cuinn, Husyroat, TTIO, 

O’Curry’s Catalogue of MSS. for the 
ieAL shied 2X cle AO, 6250) -200) 
MSS. in Maynooth, 125; Malachy, 
267, 288. 

O O4Lag, buan, 293. 

O'Daly, John, 12, 18, 20; 21, 239. 

O’Daly’s Poets and Poetry of Mun- 
ster, 172. 

Odel, Willm., 320. 

O 'Oothail, Seagsn, 267. 

O DothnaiLl, 10, 120, 214. 

O'Donnell, Red Hugh, 88, 

O’Donovan, 52. 


O’Donovan’s Topographical Poems, 
_ 160, 215 ; Tribes of Iveland,.287. 
O DONNEsOS, 122. 

O Donnéada An Sleanna, 122, 290. 
Ó Donnésda an Rup, 216, 290. 

O Donnéads, Domnall 106; Finn- 
$n, 42; Odncsa Séoppard, 104. 
O'Donoghue Dubh, xxviii., 42; 

Daniel, 100, 210. 
O'Donoghue More, Rorie, 33. 
O’Donoghues of Lough Lein, 45. 
O’Donoghues of the Glen, xxii., of 
Glenflesk, 45, 217. 
O'Donoghue, Timothy and Finneen, 
DEK 
O Oubos, 112,. 
O’Duinnin, Tadhg, 266. 
Odyssey, reference to, xxxvii. 
O Sps04, 140. 
O’Grady, Dr. Standish H., 252. 
O sníobóa, muinéeancac, 96, 28g. 
O'Flannghaile, Tomás, 35. 
O hoinnéaoa, Liam, 294. 
O’Halloran’s History of Iveland, 


Sois 
O'Hara, Charles, 319. 
O’Hartigan, Dunlaing, liv. 
Ó hlopnplatas, O41t, 236. 
Oileall, 84, 86, 124 ! 
Oilíoll Oluim, 55, 84, I40. 
Orilesll usipcesr, 86. 
O’ Kearney MS., 263. 
O’ Kearney, Nicholas, r1o. 
O’ Keeffe, xi. 
O'Keeffe, Dennish, 211. 
O’ Kelliher, William, a priest called, 
bse, 

O’Kelly’s Welcome, 
tá Ceallaig, 44. 
O’ Kieffe, Captain Daniel, 308 ; 287; 

Ó Loogaine, 214. 

O Laogsine. Orapmaro na Cilli- 
neac, 118, e¢ seq. 

Old Kerry Records, xxii., xxvi., 96, 
194, 197, 285, 292, 332, 334. 

O’Leary, Captain, 118. 

O'Leary, V. Reverb. Catton, PPS 
Ixil. 3 

O’Lionnain, Elegy on O’Twomey, 


Failte dlí 


92. 

Olliol Olum, lament attributed to, 
liii. 

O’Longan, 18, 30; Joseph, 252, 256; 
Michael Og, roo, 146. 

O’Longans, Michael Og, Paul, and 
Peter, lix. ; 

O'Mahony, _Dermod :Mor,; 331; 
Domhnall of Dunloe, xxvi, 60; 
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Donnchadh Caoch, 239; 
Rev. Canon, 61, 231, 232. 
O'Mahony, Pedigree, 331. 
O’Mahonys of Kilmorna, 61. 
O mUaó$samnha, Oonnésd Caso, 4, 
299; “Domnall, 293 ; Orapmaro 
món, 61; Diopimaro Os, 60; 
Eamonn, 288; Seagin meinseac, 


Very 


6o. 
fe) merlin, Moaolusgain, 
fo) Moda, IIo. 
ó muimhneacáin, muir, 293. 
O'Mulchaoine, Diarmuid, 239, 288. 
O'Mullane, John, lix. 
O'Neaghtan's Lament for Mary of 
Modena, reference to, xxxv. 
Ó neanntandin, ntl, 270. 
O néiLl, 110, 120. 
0 Ppithpleipce, 
8 


287. 


Siolls psoas, 


280. 

Oracle of Delphi, tor. 

O’Rahallie, Tho., x. 

O’Rahellie, David M‘Donell, Der- 
mot M‘Donell, and Conohor, x. 

O’Rahely, John M‘Morice, x. 

O’Rahilie, Gullinew, Shane and, 
Donell, x; Teig M‘Shane, x; 
Gillnow and Shane, x. 

O’Rahill, Morish, x ; Morogh, x. 

O’Rahilly and O’ Reilly, discussion 
on the names, by Fr. Wolfe, 335, 


336, 337. 

O'Rahilly, Domhnall’ac Murchadha, 
xili., 334. 

O’ Rahiliy, Egan, passim. 

O'Rahilly, Murrogh, xiii. 

O’Raly, Conogher rwo, x. 

ó RaosalLai, 120. 

O néasáin, 214. 

O'Reilly, Edward, ix., 
Mor, ix. ; Thomas, 70. 

O’Reilly’s IvishWriters, ix., 256, 335. 

Oppfinn, 228. 

O’Rhawly, Donell, x. 

0 Rugin, Seán, 290. 

O finn, Tustal, 110. 

O Riogbapodin, 299. 

Ó Ripleacdin, Ribedno, 

Ormond, Duke of, xix. 

Orpen family, 228. 

O Rusipic, 122, 214. 

O’Scanlans, xi. 

Orcan, 42, passim. 

O Sesénuporg, 122. 

O Seocpads, Seán, 289, 293. 

‘O’Suilleabhain, Eoghan Dubh, 209, 
294; Eoghan Sun Poems of 
77: 


117; John 


290. 


INDEX. 


O Stilleab4in món, 280. 
O’Sullivan, Philip, xxv. 
O’Sullivans, principal branches of, 


214. 

O’Sullivan, Sylvester, 
(0) sod. 

Ovid, 130. 


depositions 


psopiaig nsoth, 160, 178, 232, 266 ; 
St. Patrick, 143. 

pon, 32, passim. 

Psop, PSopais, 294. 

TD24on215, 170. 

PAps, An, 98, 112. 

Park na Croha, 188. | 

psplimenc Cloinne Tomarr, 178. 

pesoain, 108. 

phaeton, 92. 

Philip V. (of Spain), 12. 

phleson, ga. 

Phoebuy, 52, passim. 

Phoenix, 42, passim. 

plub O plib, 272. 

Poets and Poetry of Munster, 168. 

pdt, 160 

Porter, J., 314; Robert, 323. 

Power, Mr., of Seafield, xxxi. 

Pretender, the, xxiv., 24, 33, 
LES) 107. 

Pmonnya, on, 166. 

Purcell, Nicholas, 70, 323- 


110, 


Quarter Session, 184. 
Queen Elizabeth, 27. 
Quitrent, 307. 


Rognaic Cappraclaé, 287. 
Rahilleys, different families of the, 
334: 
Rahills, different families of the, 

334: 

Rahilly, Morgan, 313; John, 334; 
Tom of Coolcashlough, 335; 
Patrick, grandson of Aodhagan, 
XXXi. 

Rahillys, different families of the, 


334- 
Rahily, Daniel, xiii., 211. 
Rahily, Michel, xiii., 211. 
Rdno4al Onanncánac, 287. 
Rape of the Lock, 115. 
Rapps. of Glenflesk, XXV. 
Rataille, muinnein, 297. 
Rawley, Daniel, x. 
Reeves, Anne, 208; James, 208. 
Rehills, different families of the, . 
334: 
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Reihills, different families of the, 


334- i 

Reillys, different families of, 334. 

Réilceann na muman, 172. 

Renehan, MSS., 2, passim. 

Revenue, Commissioners of, 307. 

Reynolds, Roger, 267. 

Reacca, 86." 

Rice, Col. John, 318 ; Stephen, 331; 
Sir Stephen, 324; Richard, lix. 

Richards, John, 196. 

Rroine, an, 216. 

Rroipe (an Sleanna), 56. 

Rrvine (nd) Sionann, 158. 

Ri pilib, 100, rr2. 

Ríreac, 176. 

Ri Séamur, 230, 295. 

Ri Seoinre, rio. 

RoAn, 86. 

Roberts, George, xvi.” 

Roche, Mr., of Co. Waterfrd, xxxi. 

Rogers, Robert, of Ashgrove, Co. 
Cork, 194. 

Robin, 288. 

Roibín an Tobac, 122. 

nóirceac, an, 56, 176, 216. 

foiéeaccac, 88, 

Róthánais, Catholics, 295. 

Ror, 38. 

Ruaccvse, 224. 

Ruapcsaig, 216. 

Ruirrín, 285. 

Rylands, Mrs., Manchester, 188. 


Sacrpansé, 186. 

Saeran, 204. 

Salomon, 204. 

Salcaip Carib, 66; fr. na paonplare, 
214. 

Samain, 184. 

Samron, 130. 

Sancho Panza, 296. 

Saranac, 204. 

Sácan, 160, 162, 287. 

Scannléin, muinncip, 297. 

Scot, 20. 

Scéc4, 80, passim. 

Scdécur, 130. 

Séaonos, lonnapso, 86. . 

Seagan, 220, 228. 

Sespan an Viomaiy, 214. 

Séamur, 98, 140, 166, 224, 228; 
214, 284. 

SeAn,140. | 

Seán an Cuspdin, 287. ; 

Seanchan, Lament for Dallan, liv. 

Seán Clánac, 299. 


Seán na RáÁichíneach, 18. 
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